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T HE northern parts of Europe are 
ſeldom viſited by Engliſh Travellers; 
nor have any of theſe, within the 
ſpace of fifteen years, two Gentlemen 
only excepted, publiſhed their travels. 


Mr. Wraxal made a tour of 2,000 | 
miles. around the Baltic, in the courſe 
of five months. It is impoſſible ei- 
ther-to diſregard the admirable ala- 
crity of this Gentleman's movements, 
or to ſuppoſe that he had it in his 
power to draw many of his reflections 
from actual obſervation, Mr. Coxe 
travelled at a pace ſomewhat ſlower, 
and much more ſolemn. He has given 
* "4 us 


ta 
us many accurate and uſeful details 
concerning manufactures, commerce, 
population, public revenue, military 
eſtabliſhments, and the ceremonials 
obſerved in various interviews with 
which he was honoured by Nobles, 
Princes, and Kings. Theſe, together 
with hiſtorical extracts from a great 
number of Writers, with multiplied 
experiments on the congelation of 
mercury, made by different Philoſo- 
phers, at different times and places, 
ſwell his volumes to a ref; pectable fane 
as well as price. fl» 10 
It is not, kia lon g details, 
biographical, hiſtorical, or philoſo- 
phical, that are expected by every 
Reader to form the principal parts of 
books of travels. What the Traveller 
himſelf obſerved, inferred, ſuffered, 
1 | 5 5 Or 


Cm). 
or enjoyed but above all, manners, 
cuſtoms, dreſs, modes of life, domeſ- 
tic ceconomy, amuſements, arts, whe- 
ther liberal or mechanical, and, in a 
word, whatever tends to illuſtrate the _ 
actual ſtate of ſociety, and that not 
only among the great, but the body, 
and even the very loweſt of the peo- 


ple: all this, in the opinion of thoſe 


Who read rather for amuſement, than 
the ſtudy of either politics or natural 
philoſophy, ſhould enter into thoſe 
narratives which are ſuppoſed to hold 
a kind of middle rank between the 
ſolidity of ſtudied diſcourſe and the 
freedom of colloquial converſation. 


It is on this humble ground that 
the Author of this volume, notwith= 
ſtanding what has been publiſhed by 
the reſpectable Gentlemen above- 
«Fo od it; 24 . men- 


l [ viii] 
5 maentioned, is induced to offer to the 
| Public a vatiety of obſervations which 
he has been enabled to make, by fre- 
| quent voyages to Denmark, and a re- 
| E ſidence of ſeveral years in Ruſſia. 
| . With regard to what he has writ- 
I [ ten concerning the naval campaigns 
| ll between Ruſſia and Sweden, he drew 
| © his information on that ſubje& from 
the Britiſh, Ruflian, German, and 
Swediſh Officers, who were actually 
engaged in the {ſcenes deſcribed; and, 
as many of our countrymen diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in every action 
which took place, and frequently held 
the ſupreme command, the relation 
becomes to Britiſh ſubjects, particu- 
larly intereſting. - 


should the preſent be received with 
indulgence, the Author will be en- 
en couraged 


[ ix } 
couraged to publiſh another volume, 
containing additional remarks on the 
_ cuſtoms, manners, agriculture, and 
commerce of the Danes and Ruſſians; 
and alſo his Travels through Livonia, | 
Courland, part of Poland, and Pruſſia, 
in the year 1791. It may be proper 
here to obſerve, that the Author, in 
treating of the commerce and agri- 
culture of Ruſſia, will have it parti- 
cularly in view, to ſhow how nearly 
the intereſts of Great Britain and Ruſ— 
ſia are connected, and how falſe that 
ſyſtem of policy in either country, 
that would permit even a coolneſs to 
ſubſiſt between them. 


The Author truſts that the judi- 
cious Reader will not cenſure his 
mentioning a circumſtance connected 
with the credit due to his publication. 
” Though 
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=. 
Though he did not arrive in Ruſſia 
in time to be introduced to the firſt 
people, by his honourable and near 
relation Admiral Greig, that diſadvan- 


tage was made up to him, in the nobleſt 


manner, by the reſpect univerſally 


Paid to that great man's memory. 
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between the ſecond ſentence of ſecond paragraph, p. 446, 
and the firſt ſentence of firit paragraph, p. 447. The in- 
conſiſtency will be obviated, by reading line 1, p. 447, 
for, © Now it is wonderful that, * Now it would be 
wonderful if 
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LETTER L 


Voyage acroſs the North Sea—Of the Kraken 
— The Coaſt. of Norway, its Appearance 
Of the Ancient Norwegians—Of the 
Light-houſes, for the Navigation of 7 the 
en e Sn, 


North Sea, October, 1788. 


DEAR SIR, 


I HAVE r again ventured upon the faithleſs 
deep, and to ſuch a peripatetic philoſopher 
as myſelf it makes very little difference 
where he goes. 


This is my third expedition to the 
north: it is a ſtrange whim to get in love 
with deſerts, * ice and with ſnow. 

B | 5M * 


{-» 
I delight to ſee Nature in her Winter 


uniform ; to be ſurrounded with rugged 
rocks and frozen oceans, | 


This is the dreary ſeaſon of the year. 
Few veſſels are now plowing the main, 
unleſs thoſe ſteering homewards to their 
native ſhores. The winds are, however, 
favourable to us: the ſea nymphs, in the 
ſhape of billows, puſh our ſhip along. 


I fit down for the purpoſe of writing 
to you, by a ſnug fire in the cabin; hut 
the ſhip rolls in ſuch a manner, that it 1s 
with difficulty I can either hold my pen 
or keep my temper. Perhaps it 1s the 
Kraken that moves his huge ſides under 
me? Where ſhall [ find a tub large enough 
to be thrown out to ſuch a whale ; whoſe 
eyes behold his tail at the diſtance of three 
miles? Surely the works of creation are 
- ſufficient of themſelves to fill and expand 
the human mind, though they ſhould not 
derive any additional grandeur from the 

affrighted imagination. . 
5 Pon- 


E 


Pontoppidan gravely records the hiſtory 
of the Kraken from hearſay, although he 
reſided in Norway, into whoſe creeks this 
fiſh ſometimes wandered ; but getting a- 
ground, died and infected the air with its 
effluvia. The reverend Biſhop does not 
even aver that he himſelf was incommoded 
with this ſcent: he only mentions thoſe 


who had. 


Pontoppidan has, however, produced 
more certain evidence of the exiſtence of 
the ſea worm, who drags along his flow 
length of about one hundred yards. This 
may well ſatisfy the admirers of monſters. 


Eged, a reſpectable Norwegian writer, 
in a voyage to Greenland, gives an account 
of this ſerpent, which he himſelf beheld: 

but he laughs at the credulity of his coun- 
trymen, in regard to their tales concern- 


ing the Kraken. 


In the year 1786, a Norwegian Ship- 
maſter and his Mate made oath before the 
x „ Ma- 


(4) : 
Magiſtrates'of Dundee, that they had ſeen 
a large fiſh, within a few leagues of the 
_ coaſt of Scotland, which they judged to be 
three miles in length. | 


Dnfortunateiy, they deſcribed it as re- 
ſembling the ſea worm. There is no doubt 
but that it was this animal; and candid 
indulgence muſt attribute their mind to 
their fright. 


Some philoſophers have imagined the 
exiſtence of a proportion betwixt the ſize 
of animals and the planet they inhabit : 
for inſtance, they give to Saturn, human 

animals of ſixty feet in ſtature; but for 
this hypotheſis, there does not ſeem to be 
any analogy in nature. On the contrary, 
the inhabitants of cold climates, and phi- 
loſophers ſuppoſe that the climate of Sa- 
turn is cold, are generally the ſmalleſt in 
ſtature. If theſe philoſophers are right in 
their conjectures, the people of Mercury 
will not exceed ſeven or nine inches in 
height, 
| Creative 
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Creative power has indeed, as far as it 
has come within our knowledge, obſerved 
a certain proportion between the extent 
of land and that of waters; and between 
the animals natives of the one, and the 
animals inhabitants of the other ; but it 
does not appear that Nature intended a 
proportion between men and mountains. 
The proportion in ſize between land and 
iea animals, is not only exact, but even their 
likeneſs to each other; as the ſea lion, the ſea 
horſe, the ſea dog: and although the whale 
is much larger than the elephant, the for- 
mer does not apparently much exceed the 
latter in ſtrength: beſides, the exiſtence of 
land animals larger than the elephant, has 
been proved beyond'a doubt. Until, there- 
fore, a land animal is found, one, or two, or 
three miles in length, the exiſtence of the 
Kraken will always be diſputed. Milton 
alludes to this * animal — | 


— or $a ſea beaſt, 
| Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt that ſwim th? ocean ſtream : 
- _ haply ſlumb' ring on the Norway foam. 
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„ 
| _ On the third day after we left the ſhores 
of Britain, the rocks of Norway appeared, 

heaving their rugged precipices awefully 
above the waves that foamed underneath. 
T renewed my acquaintance with every 
hill and mountain, and hailed the ancient 
domains of our conquerors. 


Norway, extending one thouſand mules, 
from the Naze to the North Cape, is one 
continued groupe of rocks, hills, moun- 
tains, and hanging woods. Norway has 
her mines of gold and filver too, but theſe 
ſeem intended by Nature rather for orna- 
ment than uſe, Her real wealth, and what 
perhaps is more real wealth than gold, con- 

ſiſts in her foreſts of timber, her iron and 
copper mines, and her fiſheries. 


* 


The Norwegians very early diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelyes in naval expeditions ; but 
unfortunately they have only retained their 
conqueſts in the north. 'They planted co- 
lonies in Iceland and Greenland, and, 
from a party of theſe coloniſts are de- 

| ſcended 
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ſcended the Eſquimaux, who dwell upon 
the dreary coaſts of Labradore. Some- 
times under Kings of their own, ſome- 
times under the Daniſh Monarchs, they 
frequently invaded England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Denmark, during her former 
greatneſs, ruling over Sweden, and all the 
kingdoms around the Baltic; the name and 
actions of the Norwegians were loſt in that 
of Danes. At this day, Norway is the on- 
ly remain of all the Daniſh conqueſts— 
if, indeed, it can now be conſidered as a 
conqueſt ; for it had ſhaken off the Daniſh 
yoke: for many years before the famous 
Margaret, daughter of Waldemar, King of 
Denmark, and wife of Hacquin, King of 
Norway, effected ws union of theſe two 
nations. 


We 3 abreaſt of the Naze juſt as the 
lights blazed forth. They are exceedingly 
uſeful upon ſuch a dangerous coaſt, and 
light-houſes are therefore eſtabliſned, at 
proper places, all along from this cape to 
Ellineur. They were originally erected 

B 4 for 
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for the benefit of the ſubjects of thel Daniſh 
Government, who, very reaſonably; de- 
manded of foreigners trading to the eaſt 
ſeas, a proportion of the expence. This 

being readily complied with; the Danes be- 
gan to think of making thoſe lights a mat- 
ter of revenue, and yearly increaſed the 
dues. As their dominions lay at the en- 

trance of the Baltic, no ſhips could paſs | 

ee without their W 


Their extortions at laſt offended the 
Fanſe-towns, the Dutch, and the Engliſh. 


After much conteſt, the Danes lowered the 


Sound duties, and all nations acquieſced 
in fin: the rates ak fixed, 


The ls innit of ads within theſs 4 
hundred years, has made this part of the 
revenues of Denmark very conſiderable, 5 
and the moſt certain of any they have: it 
is a revenue of which no other nation has 
the like it is entirely ee of the 


, pan 9 
The 


The navigation from the Naze to Elſi- 
neur is the moſt dangerous in the world, 
particularly at this ſeaſon of the year; and 
to add to our afflicton, there is no moon= 
light. Here are no regular tides, but ra. 
pid currents, ſetting or running, accord= 
ing as the winds, or other circumſtances, 

e . 


It is Saturday 19 the mariners, for- 
getting the dangers of the ſeas, are making 
merry in the ſteerage, and drinking the 
healths of their wives and ſweethearts : 
every ſeaman is ſuppoſed to have the one 
or the other, if not both. Theſe pleaſing 
entertainments of the heart are reliefs from 
care, and cheer the brave and honeſt ſai- 

lor, amidſt his hardſhips and perils. 


J continued upon the deck this evening 
until eleven o'clock. The waves roll af- 
ter us with more violence than ever: it is 
owing to the current, and to the narrow 


ſtraight we are now entering, called the 
Sleeve, 
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Sleeve, the Categate and this making the 
figure of an arm, 


The ſable night hangs his dark brown 
curtain over us—the ſtorm whiſtles in the 
ſhrouds—no objects are diſtinguiſhable 
but the twinkling of the Naze lights, and 
the white foaming billows that roar around 

us. Palinurus watches at the helm ; the 
mariners talk together of dangers and _ 


wrecks. 
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LETTER IL i 


Of the Shaw, the North Point of Jutland-— 
The Country of our Anceſtors. 


H AIL | daughter of Heaven, orient Light! 
deſpair and melancholy fly before thee : by 
thy influence the mind is ſoothed as with 
the e of a deity! 


we this moment ſee a veſſel for the firſt 
time ſince our departure; ſhe appears to be 
a Britiſh ſhip, and we conſider her as an 
acquaintance. Oh! here is more compa- 
ny; I ſee four Daniſh ſhallops to leeward. 


Let me tell you, this is a matter of no 
ſmall conſideration in ſuchdreary weather: 
the fine morning is already vaniſhed; the 
fogs are at variance with the ſun, and al- 


molt ſhut * the day. The Skaw light- 
houſe 


( 12 ) 
houſe is in ſight : you will remember the 
account which I gave you of a ſtorm I en- 


countered near this place, ſome years ago: 


I dread ever ſince to be within fifty miles 


of it. The Skaw is a low land forming the 
north point of Jutland, the ancient Cim- 
brica Cherſoneſus, from whence iſſued that 


hive of people called Angles, who conquered 
England, and gave their name to our coun- 


8. - * 0 * Y 
try. ; \'» 
& „ 
9 ; 


Night approaches, and every ſign of ſtormy 


weather ſaddens the heavens. The wind 1s 
unfavourable, yet we muſt do our beſt, and 
puſh on through the dangerous Categate. 


: Tidly wiſh I could reach the moon with 
my arm, and turn her face full upon us, 


though at the expence of the Newtonian 


ſyſtem. If we arrive ſafe at Elſineur, 1 
wry continue my Journal. 
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IETER oY 


Of the As Neo of the Cali 
-=-Of the Hardſhips of a Sea-faring Life 
--- Tournal of the Voyage in the Categate.— 
A dreadful Storm--- Arrival at Elfmeur. 


Elſineur, Oct. 1788. 


Wr have, thank God! arrived at Elſi- 
neur, after the moſt dreadful voyage that 
ever Iexperienced. We took our departure 
from the Skaw light, Sunday evening, and 
entered the Categate: the night dark, and 
the wind increaſing in violence. | 

I remonſtrated with the Captain, advi- 
ſing him to let the ſhip remain where ſhe 
was, until he ſhould find a more favour- 
able opportunity. Poh,” ſaid he, © there 
is no danger; don't be afraid.” It was idle 
to enn Tas I put on the beſt face I 


could, 


£ „ | 
could, and went down into the cabin to 
_ conſult the chart of the Categate. The 
Captain and Mate were no leſs anxious on 
this ſubject than I was; and neither of 
them went to bed. | 


; Our firſt courſe was directed to the Nid- 
dingen lights, upon the coaſt of Sweden, 
and our firſt care to avoid the Treenail, 
a dangerous ſhoal lying in the way. You 
cannot imagine our terror at the moment 
when involved in total darkneſs; we reck- 
oned the ſhip to be abreaſt of this dreadful 
ſhoal, which, for aught we knew, might be 
within a few yards of us. What adds to 
the horror of ſuch ſituations, 1s, that other 
ſhips muſt be nearly in the ſame tract, and 
conſequently in danger of running foul 
of one another. 


The Captain took the compaſſes from 
me, to meaſure different charts: he went 
upon deck with the Mate, came down a- 
gain, and re-examined his charts. | 


The 


© oy ) 
The Captain had a young ſon, of whom- 
he was very fond. Oh!” exclaimed this 
veteran ſeaman, attempting to ſtiflle a ri- 
ſing ſigh, © I wonder how. theſe young | 
creatures incline to go to ſea!” 


Well, fays the Captain, you con- 
demn me for taking the Categate in con- 
trary winds, and threatening weather? 


But did not you ſee another ſhip to-day 


do the ſame? And what would my Owners 
think of me, were other veſlels to make 
their paſſage, while I, agreeably ta your 
advice, might be lying in ſome harbour 
in Norway? Our Owners do not conſider 
winds and currents; they expect their Ship- 
| maſters to be as quick in their voyages as 


others; and whatever theſe do, I muſt do 


alſo, or give up my buſineſs.” I replied, 
that no doubt it was the duty of Shipmaſ- 


ters to do every thing for the intereſt of 
their employers. At the ſame time, it was 


carrying the idea of duty too far, to riſk 
wantonly the lives of themſelves and crews. 
In the preſent inſtance, I inſiſted it would 
nds been acting prudently, to have re- 

mained 
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135 ted at the entrance of the Categate, or 


to have gone into ſome port in N orway.” 2 
<« And how would the voyage have pro- 
ceeded,” interrupted the Captain, while 
we lay in Norway ?”---* As well as it will 


do, if you run your ſhip aſhore upon the 


Treenail.” But then conſider that men's 


wages are running on, and proviſions con- 


ſumed.” That, I obſerved, © could not 
be attributed to the fault of the Shipmaſ- 
ter; and that, were it my own caſe, after 
waiting in Norway ſome reaſonable time, 
for favourable winds, and none ſhould ap- 
pear in due ſeaſon for proceeding to the 
Baltic, I ſhould certainly fail homewards, 


or act as I thought moſt advantageous 


for the Owners: by taking a freight elſe- 


where, as my orders, or other circumſtan- 


ces might point out.” The Captain ſmiled; 
the Mate, diſcharging the eſſence of his to- 
bacco, ſwore he would like to fail with 


me were I Shipmaſter,” 


About midnight we ſaw the Niddingen 
lights a-head, which eaſed our hearts a 
- » | i good | 


(u 


good 4 as we knew from this circum- 
ſtance that we had paſſed the Treenail. 


The Niddingen lights are two in number, 


in a low ſituation, ſtanding near to each 
other. 


There are two lights likewiſe at the 
Naze, the one higher than the other: 
abreaſt of theſe, veſſels have theap pearance 
of being one or two miles ſeparated. 


We put the ſhip about, and halle ſeve- 
ral ſhort tacks during the night, it being 


equally hazardous upon all ſides of us; but 


as we were clear of the Treenail, I laid my- 
ſelf down in my hammock to enjoy a ſhort 
repoſe. 


The morning came, and the wind 
abated. We now approached the Niddin- 
gen light-houſes, which had been our 
leading ſtars in the dark, on the rugged 
coaſt of Sweden. A number of ſhips paſ- 
ſed us this day, coming from the Baltic, 
of different nations. Towards the even- 


C ing 
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ing the wind roſe, and directly contrary: 
we prepared, by 'reefing top-fails, for a 
ſtormy night. The wind increaſed to a 
tempeſt, the top-ſails were handed, and 
the ſhip laid to. 


Our ſituation was alarming : the ſtorm 
drove the ſhip directly towards the Tree- 
nail; from which we were not yet far diſ- 
tant. The night was utter darkneſs, and 
the lights of the Niddingen were either in- 
tercepted by the haze, or too far off to be 
diſtinguiſhed, Deſpair was painted in 
every face ; but as no effort availed, the 
ſailors, worn-out with watching the pre- 
ceding evening, went to ſleep ;—ſome 
below, ſome upon deck. The ſtorm now 
raged with redoubled violence : the ſhip 
laboured amidſt the ſea, tumbling from 
fide to fide, every ſurge daſhing over her, 
and driving her nearer to the fatal Tree- 
nail. 


Had I inclined to ſleep, the roaring of 
the waves under me, and all around, would 
have terrified it way. 
| The 
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The morning came, and with it hope: 

I never before beheld with ſuch pleaſure 
the riſing of the ſun! The ſtorm conti- 

nued without abating of its violence un- 
til eight o'clock ; when, with the quick- 
neſs of lightning, it changed, and blew 
with equal violence ann an opens quar- 
ter. | 


We ſpread our fails to this favourable 
hurricane, and ſoon made the land of the 
Koll, at the entrance of the Sound; and 
paſſing this, we arrived in Elhneur-roads 
at five o'clock in the afternoon. 


S 
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LETTER IV. 


Do pron 1 the batter 71 n aſi 
Daniſh Duties paid here---Elfneur-- Hel- 
finburg---Ween Iland, the Refidence of the' 
Daniſh Philoſopher Tycho Brahe---Copen- 
vagen Amack and Deſeription of 
the Daniſh andi, their Produce and 
Commerce-==-=Cauſes of the unproſperous 
State of Denmark-=- Anecdote of Sir Al. 
gernon Sydney--=Of the French Revolution 
Reflections upon Liberty. 
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Tn E narrow ſea which es Zea- 
land, the chief Iſland of Denmark, from 
Sweden, and is commonly known by the 


name of the Sound, begins at the Koll 


Cape, in the latter kingdom, and the north 


point of Zealand over againſt it. 


I preſume, the name Sound 1s given 
by 


(21 ). 
by mariners, from the method they are 
obliged to take in ſailing through this in- 
tricate channel, by ſounding, or fathom- 
ing the depth of water, to direct them in 
their courſe. „ 


a is the grand turnpike. gate to 
the Baltic. Here every nation is tributary 
to Denmark: the only relict of her for- 
mer 'greatneſs, and dominion over all the 
northern land and ſeas ! The duties paid 
at Elſineur by foreigners amount annually 
from 70,000 to 80,0001. ſterling. In 
1692, only 250 Engliſh ſhips paſſed the 
Sound, while 1100 Dutch traded to the 
Baltic. The whole duties then collected 
at Elfineur did not amount to more than 
z, oool. ſterling. In the year 1787, above 

Z30oo Engliſh and Dutch ſhips paſſed the 
Sound, a ſtriking inſtance of the increaſe 
of the Britiſh trade, and of its aſcendency 
over that of every rival. 


Here are always numerous fleets of mer 


chant ſhips paſſing and repaſſing, wha 
| C3 muſt, 
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muſt, as an additional acknowledgment of 
the ſovereignty of Denmark, lower their 
top-ſails, or hoiſt their colours in compli- 
ment to the Daniſh flag diſplayed from 
the fortreſs of Cronenburg ; while the 
Swediſh flag from the ramparts of Helſin- 
burg, upon the e ſide, remains un- 
noticed. 


sweden has a valuable conſideration for 
ſubmitting to this, and for paying the 
Sound duties, with other nations: the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the provinces of 
Schonen, Holland, and Bleking, which 
had long been the cauſe of bloody wars 
betwixt the two nations. Elſineur is a 
ſmall town, yet carries on a conſiderable 
trade. As Government lay the ſhips un- 
der contribution, ſo the merchants lay 
the ſhips crews, in the ſale of brandy, tea, 
china, and other wares. The ſtreets are 
crowded with ſailors, diſplaying their ora- 
tory in different languages. 


The Danes, in former ages, uſed to 
raiſe contributions among foreigners in 
a more 


„ 

a more heroic manner. Thoſe tales of 
ancient times appear now as romance. 
The ſouls of their Frothos, their Canutes, 
and their Waldemars, are perhaps now 
doing penance in the bodies of ſome cus- 
tom-houſe clerks, and ſhopkeepers; ſtill 
plundering, though under the more ſpe- 
cious name of profit, duties, and commiſ- 
ſion. 5 ; 


You cannot imagine a more noble proſ- 
pect, than is preſented to the eye, while 
you fail through the ſtrait ſeparating Den- 
mark from Sweden. The Koll forming 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the latter king- 
dom, heaves its majeſtic ſides to a great 
height, and furniſhes a ſite for one of the 
lights for the direction of mariners. 


As we come round this mountain, the 
caſtle of Cronenburg, and town and roads 
of Elſineur, attract our notice, and the 
delightful ſhore of Zealand, variegated 
with parks, woods, and farm-houſes, the 
lands gently ſwelling into hills, or ſpread- 
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ing out into plains. The coaſt of Sweden 
to the left, though not mountainous, does 
not give that idea of fertility, which in- 
ſtantly ſprings up in the mind on the 
ſight of Denmark. In Sweden the foil in 
many parts seems bleak and ſandy. 


We viewed the town of Helſinburg, an 
irregular collection of red houſes, upon 
the ſea ſhore, fronting Elſineur, and ſepa- 
rated by the channel, not exceeding two 
Engliſh miles in breadth. 


Paſſing the caſtle of Cronenburg, a fine 
gothic building, ſituated cloſe by the wa- 
ter, we enjoyed a proſpect of the Iſland of 
Ween, diſtinguiſhed by the ruins of Urani- 
bourg; the city of Heaven, an obſervatory 
built by the celebrated Daniſh aſtronomer, 
or Tycho Brahe. It is a flat ſpot, and ſituated 
nearly in the middle of the ſtrait. I took a 
drawing of this obſervatory, which is placed 
upon the ſouth point of this iſlet. No 
fragments remain of the city of the Stars, 


formerly ſituated in the center of this 
| land, 


.'& 
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iſland. It has fallen, together with Ty- 
cho's ſyſtem of the planets. However, for 
the honour of this philoſopher, a part 
remains, both of his ſyſtem and of his 
city. 


As we ſai! towards the eaſt from Elſi- 

neur, the ſpires of Copenhagen gradually 
' Tiſe before us to the right; and upon the 
left the ſea opens, the coaſt of Sweden run- 
ning more and more northwards, 


The ſite of Copenhagen is ſo low, that 
it ſeems, even at a ſmall diſtance, to be 
built in the water : yet the GE is 
truly noble. 


This capital of Denmark is formed by 
Nature to be the miſtreſs of the Baltic. 


The Damiſh iſlands are placed like cen- 
tinels at the entrance, and notwithff and- 
ing the paſſage of the Belt is ſafer than 
this by the metropolis, the Danes have 
wiſely contrived that foreigners ſhall view 
N | | the 
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the relicts of their former power. A fri- 
gate 1s ſtationed' in the Belt, to prevent 
merchant ſhips from taking that courſe, 
and to oblige them to ſail by the Sound. 


The Daniſh Monarch, from his palace 
windows, ſees the fleets of Britain and of 
Holland in review before him,and ſubſcrib- 
ing to his revenues : if he ſees at the ſame 
time his rival Sweden, and provinces, as 
has been remarked by a certain writer, tak- 
en from his anceſtors, this circumſtance. 
ſhould give him more pleaſure than pain : 
theſe provinces are the natural property 
of Sweden, bounded and ſeparated from 
Denmark by the ocean. They were the 
occaſion, while claimed by the latter, of 
much blood-ſhed, as well-as bitter invete- 
racy between the two nations, 


Buoys are fixed to direct veſſels in the 
very narrow channel oppoſite to Copenha- 
gen : for though the ſea be broad here, it 
is ſhallow in many parts, and altogether 
unnavigable, except in the moſt favoura- 

ble 
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ble winds and weather. You view wrecks 
upon every ſide, This difficult trait is 
called by mariners the Grounds, 


The Ifland of Amack, upon which 
ſtands a part of Copenhagen, and which 
is not diſtinguiſhable from Zealand, 
| bounds this narrow channel to the ſouth; 
and the ſmall town of Dracor, in Amack, 
ſupplies pilots to thoſe ſhips who make a 
ſignal for them. When we have paſſed 
Dracor, we are clear of the dangers of the 
Sound; but other dangers appear in the 

| ſurrounding Danitſh iſlets to the right, and 
the Swediſh reefs of Falſterſburn to the 
left, where, however, a light-houſe di- 
rects the . ſailor. 


A have, in a former voyage, viſited moſt 
of the Daniſh iſlands. Zealand is the 
largeſt, and has the honour to contain both 
the ancient capital of Roſchild and that 
of Copenhagen. Funen, the next in magni- 
tude, hes to the ſouth weſt of Zealand, 
and near to the peninſula of Jutland. Be- 

: tween 
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tween Zealand uo Funen is that arm of 
the Baltic called the Great Belt. The 
other iſlands are, Falſter, Langeland, Sam- 
ſoe, Mona, Femeren, and a number of 
leſſer ones. 


The fertility of theſe iſlands, if we con- 
ſider the poor ſtate of agriculture and 
the climate, is wonderful: their crops are 
principally rye and oats; and their paſ- 
tures maintain numerous herds of all 
kinds of cattle. As Copenhagen is the 
only harbour where large veſſels can en- 
ter, the trade of them all centers there; 
and every day, during Summer, the ſmall 
Daniſh ſhallops are bringing in the pro- 
duce of the iſlands to this market; from 
whence they are again exported to the 
various parts of the Daniſh dominions; 
one iſland or province, at this great mart, 
bartering for the commodities of the other. 
The fiſh, the oil, the tar, the iron, the 
fursof Norway and Iceland, are exchanged 
for the corn and beef of Zealand, Funen, 


the other iſlands, and Jutland, 
Denmark 
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Denmark Proper, conſiſting of thoſe 
iſlands, and this peninſula, cannot ſpare 
much to foreign markets, except cattle 
but Norway has abundance of commodi- 
ties left, after bartering with the parent 
ſtate, and carries on a vaſt trade with all 
Europe. Indeed Norway is the brighteſt 
Jewel in the Daniſh crown : her woods, 
her mines, her fiſheries are inexhauſtible, 
and her natives brave and hardy. 


The productions of Norway, too, are beſt 

calculated for the welfare of a commer- 
cial kingdom; they are bulky; require 
many ſhips to export them, and prove a 
grand nurſery for ſeamen. The fleet af 
Denmark is built with her timber, and 
manned with Norwegian ſeamen; and if 
the Daniſh army were ſupported from 
ſources equally natural, ſne would no 
longer be the jeſt of the world. 


There is no foreign enemy that ſhe has 
to dread: but if her army is to protect 
her from enemies at home, her ſituation 
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is to be pitied. While Denmark and Swe- 
den were contending for empire, nume- 
rous armies were neceſſary to the attain- 
ment of their reſpective objects; but 
their ſtanding armies might have ceaſed 
at the ſigning of the treaty of Stockholm, 
when both parties, after deſolating beth 
kingdoms, were at laſt fully fatisfied that 
all farther contention ſerved not any good 
- purpoſe. Yet Sweden and Denmark ſtill 
maintain armies to ſhew what they are 
ſtill willing to do, without daring to do 
any thing. This 1s being at much pains 
and expence to mortify themſelves. Na- 
tions where trade increaſes, can afford an 
increaſe of taxes : unluckily for Denmark, 
her taxes have increaſed without any in- 
creaſe of trade. 


A few India goods excepted, ſhe has 
added nothing to her exports or imports 
theſe two hundred years. Her Monarchs 

have conſequently been reduced to the 
moſt miſerable expedients for ſupporting 
their army; forcing their ſubjects to take 


copper 


CF 
copper inſtead of ſilver coins, &c. Op- 

preſſion forced complaints, and Govern- 
ment had fits of oeconomy and various 
ſchemes of improvement and reformation. 
The moſt ſimple and eaſy remedy, is, to 
reduce the army. Revolutions are kindling 
over Europe, and the King of Denmark 

will have other Kings to keep him in 
countenance, in any change that may take 
place in favour of the liberties of his peo- 
"3006 


The Danes made a avi of their 
freedom to his anceſtor Frederic III. The 
preſent Sovereign would act with equal 
magnanimity. and prudence, if he ſhould 
give back the compliment with a good 
grace, before the period arrive when he 
mult do it with a bad one. The world at 
laſt turns wiſe, and will no longer ſubmit 

to be ruled by one, nor by one thouſand 
tyrants, which was frequently the only 
choice left to a nation. The-preſent times 
call to mind an anecdote of Sir Algernon 


Sydney 


„5 > 


Sydney when Ambaſſador at the Court of | 
Denmark. 


In the King's library was a manuſeript 
in which all perſons were allowed to write 
any ſhort motto, or diſtich ; Sir Alger- 
non wrote down the lowing: | | 


Manus bec inimica Tyrannis, 
Enſe petit placidam ſub hbertate quietem. 


The French Ambaſſador, 1 Monſ. Terlon, 
underſtanding, though he did not read 
Latin himſelf, that theſe verſes contained 
ſome reflections upon the French Govern- 
ment, and alluded to French influence in 
Denmark, tore them out. The French 
are now going to adopt this motto, not- 
withſtanding the diſgrace put u ou it on 
. the learned Monſ. Terlon. 


Ir is, unfortunately, to be 8 
from ſo lively and fickle a people as the 
| | French, 
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French, that they will not be ſatisfied with 


that rational degree of freedom which is con- 
ſiſtent with good government : that they 
will dreamof golden ages before the clouds 
of the iron one are removed from their ho- 
rizon; and requeſt, in childiſh fits of li- 
berty, for the very crown of their Monarch 
to play with. | 


As this nation has long given us the 
patterns for our cloaths, they will no 


doubt now e to give us patterns of 


freedom. 


Alas | the conſequences of ſuch attempts 
will ſtir up an additional number of ene- 
mies to thoſe who will naturally oppoſe 


them even in their juſt claims to the li- 


berties of men. Their fooliſh effort 
to go beyond the bounds of rational li- 
berty, may give juſt cauſe to the Sovereigns 
of Europe, to endeavour to prevent the 


contagious example from ſpreading among 


their ſubjects ; and in the ſtruggle, the 


French may loſe a part of their newly re- 
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deemed inheritance. If the French ſhould 
abuſe what it is now in their power to ob- 
tain, a free and equitable government and 
laws, it may retard rather than forward 
the cauſe of freedom throughout Europe. 
The bloody ſtruggle both of civil and fo- 
reign war may deter other nations from 
endeavouring to ſhake off the chains of 
deſpotiſm, when they ſee theſe ſucceeded 
by anarchy and devaſtation, Upon the 
other hand, if the foreign troops employed 
againſt France refuſe to fight againſt 
what will be termed the cauſe of freedom, 
(an infectious word!) the peace of Europe 
is at an end for centuries |, 


- Frenchmen lately beheld with envy the 
ſituation of Britons, and dared not to hope 
ever to reach to an equal rank with them 


among mankind. Britons ſaw and ap- 


plauded their noble attempt to break their 
bonds; and Frenchmen may truſt, that the 
moment in which Britons ceaſe to applaud 
their conduct, their ſtruggles will obtain 


every thing but freedom. 
The 
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The Britiſh conſtitution ſhould be their 


model in forming a new government. The 
Britiſh conſtitution has many faults, but 


the happineſs, the proſperity, the greatneſs 


of our nation proves our government the 
beſt in exiſtence | 


. as yet . in 
what liberty conſiſts, ſnould not venture to 
model a conſtitution for themſelves. The 


more exalted their ideas of liberty, the 


wider they will lead them aſtray, in endea- 
vouring to reduce thoſe ideas to practice. 
Painters never draw the human figure ſo 
well as when the living ſubſtance is ac- 
tually before their eyes. The Britiſh con- 
ſtitution is the beſt living figure of liberty 


now in the world. When the French have. 
finiſhed their drawing of another image 


agreeably to their own ideas, let them 
compare the two together! Thoſe attri- 


butes of freedom, happineſs, proſperity, 


power, muſt be the ſtandard to judge by ! 


| 
| 
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LETTER V. 


Mr. Wraxal's Account of Denmark unjuſ}--= 
Of Norway, its great Value to Denmark 

Pontoppidan and Wraxal contrafted=-New 
Deſcription of Norway---The ancient In- 
habitants---Of the Laplanders, their Cuſ- 
toms and Manners--- Produftions of Lap- 
land---Climate of Norway---- Has two 
Summers and two Winters in the Nar—- 
Character of the Norwegians---=Cuftoms 
and Manners-==Fiſheries-==Commer Co==== 

Trades and Manufattures--- Hints for the 
Weil 28 F Norway. 
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* DENMARK, can boaſt,” flow Mr. 
Wraxal, © of a vaſt extent of dominion 
ce bur of what: importance are the barren 
ce and almoſt uninhabited mountains of 

| «© Norway 


0 

te Norway and Lapland ſtretching to the 
* pole, or the plains of Iceland, where the 
* inhabitants are yet, and will probably 
ce ever remain in the moſt profound bar- 
* bariſm'?” Mr. Wraxal might as well 
have added, of what importance is the 
whole kingdom of Denmark, ſeeing that 
Norway is by far the moſt valuable part ? 
Writers ſhould be cautious of degrading 
countries, and their inhabitants, which 
they have never ſeen, This gentleman has 

not even paid any regard to the beſt ac- 
counts of Norway and Iceland. 


It is not every thing that is related of 
Lapland that can with juſtice be applied 
to thoſe countries. A conſiderable part 
of Norway is as diſtant from the pole as 
Great Britain ; and, making allowance 
for its continental ſituation, enjoys a cli- 
mate nearly as mild. It is true, the foil 
is not the moſt fertile; but the name of 
barren is not ſuited to a country produ- 
cing ſuch fine timber, and in — quan- 


tities. 
v» Mr, 


e 


Mr. Wraxhal, determined to abuſe Den- 
mark at a time when there was a miſun - 
derſtanding between the Daniſn Court 
and that of London, has rejected every 
authority in favour of the Daniſh domi- 
nions, both in proſe TE; . 


the talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the maſt 
Of ſome great Admiral - 
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The i women are dg for 
their fecundity ; and every inhabitable 
part of Norway ſwarms with people : vaſt 
regions are covered with woods, we need 
not ſay with rocks, becauſe the very rocks 
are covered with pine trees: it is com- 
mon to ſee trees growing, and twiſting 
their roots for their ſupport and nquriſh- 
ment around, and into every crevice of the 
ſtone, where there is no ſoil viſible. Every 
precipice in Norway is overhung with 


theſe nodding plumes. 


5 * 


Nature has done much for Norway: 
but the worthy Biſhop of Bergen has done 
more: 
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more: he has repreſented Mr. Wraxal's 
deſert as a perfect paradiſe, and held up 


every weed and ſhell produced in this 
country to the admiration of poſterity. - 


It is aſtoniſhing, with what expedition 


a heaven or a hell can be created, if once 
a writer ſeriouſly puts his hand to work ! 


The Biſhop very gravely celebrates the 

Norwegians for their politeneſs : *© A Nor- 
te wegian Burgher,” ſays he, is as po- 
* lite as a Daniſh Nobleman !” 


Might not a compliment be paid to the 


one, without offending the other? 


J am inclined to call in queſtion the po- 
liteneſs even of a Norwegian Biſhop, from 
this ſpecimen of the Suffragan of Bergen. 


Norway, or Norwey, has its name from 
its ſituation, 1. e. the northern way; the 


way to the north. It is divided into five 


provinces: firſt, Wardhus, or Norwegian 


D 4 Lapland. 
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Lapland. Of this province it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that it lies within the Artic Cir- 


cle. The natives are a diſtinct race from 


the inhabitants of the other provinces: 
they are an 1 but a nn peo- 
ple. 


They were probably the firſt inhabi- 
tants of Sweden and Norway; the firſt 
adventurers from Scythia, and driven from 
the ſouthern parts into thoſe dreary de- 
ſerts, by new invaders, long before their 
irruptions into Britain. Hiſtorians agree 
that thoſe ſwarms firſt choaked up every 
corner of the north, and that it was in 
ſearch of more room, and of bread, rather 
than of fame and conqueſt, that . 
marched to the ſouth. 


The poor Laplanders then dwelling in 
Sweden and Norway, were no doubt firſt 
diſinherited: they have ſtill traditions among 
them, of battles with thoſe invaders; and 
from their manners and cuſtoms at this day, 


we can trace their Scythian origin. The 
Goths, 


„ ; 
Goths, I ſhould ſuppoſe, did not make 
choice of the northern mountains for a 
dwelling place, until they had attempted 
the richer ſoil, and finer climate of France 
and Italy. 'They were driven back by Ma- 
rius into Germany; from whence, as 
it was unable to ſupport increaſing ſwarms 
of yearly emigrants, they would be obliged 
to paſs over into Scandinavia, 


| How the Laplanders came into Sweden, 
and at what period, bids defiance almoſt 
even to conjecture. I cannot think they 
entered Sweden and Norway by the way 
of Germany. This fine country would 
have detained them. It is more probable 
that their unlucky ſtars led them by the 
| head of the Bothnian Gulph. Thoſe diſ- 
mal regions upon the frozen ocean, from 
Wardhus to the northern cape of Kam- 
ſcatka, are ſtill inhabited by a race of men 
ſimilar to the Laplanders, and who, no 
doubt, had taken the ſame ill-fated jour- 
ney from Tartary. 
The 
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The natives of Wardhus maintain 
| F rib rat chiefly by fiſhing in Summer ; 
and they lay up a ſtock of fiſh too for the 
long Winter. They have, beſides, great 
herds of rhein deer, which are to them in- 
ſtead of horſes and cows: they live upon 

their milk, ſeldom kill them, and when they 
have fleſh meat, it is of the bear and other 

animals, which they procure by hunting. 
Their habitations are tents in Summer, 
erected near the moſt favourable ſpots for 


hunting, fiſhing, and grazing. 


In Winter, they bury themſelves in co- 
nical huts, covered with earth, to keep out 
the ſevere cold. The furs of the bear and 
wolf furniſh them with cloathing. Un- 
acquainted with luxury, and unaccuſ- 
tomed to hardſhips, they have few wants, 


The Norwegians and Danes have at laſt 
prevailed upon them to believe that they 
are in want of ſome things, and they ex- 
change their furs for brandy, meal, and 


other articles. As their country produces 
to 


07 
ſo few commodities for trade, they inge- 
niouſly contrived ſome others. They were 
formerly famous for dealing in winds, 
thunder, and lightning, wholeſale and re- 
tail; and till, now and then, pick up a 


fooliſh mariner to purchaſe a taliſman, and 


magical notes. 


The Crown of Denmark receives little 
benefit from this claſs of its ſubjects: a 
few ſkins and fiſh are all they have to ſpare. 
The Daniſh Government, nevertheleſs, 
takes ſome pains in civilizing the Lap- 
landers; and the Miſſionaries have con- 
verted many of them to Chriſtianity.— 
Driven, at an early period, from the ſouth- 
ern provinces of Sweden and Norway, 
they were not inſtructed in the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, on their introduction in- 
to thoſe kingdoms: but they eſcaped the 
deluge of blood with which Chriſtians af- 
terwards covered one another, for ages.— 
| Drontheim is the next province to Ward- 


hus; and here begins what is commonly 


called Norway, as diſtinguiſhed from Nor- 
wegian 
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wegian Lapland. The next is Bergen; and 
the other two, bordering upon the arm of 


. the ſea leading to the Categate, are Ager- 
hus and Bahus. | Ta a? 


N orway has two Summers and two Win- 

ters. Towards the ſea coaſts, and eſpe · 
cially in the ſouthern parts, the climate i 18 
mild; neither too hot in Summer, nor too 
cold in Winter. The neighbourhood of 
the ocean, eaſily accounts for this happy 
temperature. Inland, the Summer is as 
hot as the Winter is cold. The high moun- 
tains obſtruct the oblique rays of the Win- 
ter ſun from warming the deep vallies 
between them, and retain long, upon nes 
tops, ice and ſnow. 


As the mountains occaſion an increaſe 
of cold in Winter, ſo they are the cauſe of 
increaſed heat in Summer, 


The ſun, more vertical, darts his rays 
into the vallies, and upon the mountains 
ſides, which, cloſely ſurrounding the val- 
: lies, 
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lies, collect theſe rays as in a focus. The 
farther to the north, the effect is the 
ſtronger, as the cauſe is increaſed by the 
greater altitude of the ſun, and his longer 
-continuance above the horizon. In Lap- 
land, the ſun, for ſome time in Summer, 
is ſeen revolving round the earth, without 
ſetting; and when he ſets, it is for ſo ſhort 
a ſpace, that the vallies have not had time 

to cool, when his fierce rays again heat 
them. 8 


But this orb, as if it had exhauſted its 
ſtrength and heat, never riſes to enlighten 
theſe dreary lands in Winter. A feeble 
twilight, a darkneſs viſible accompanies 
his approach to the horizon: but his glo- 
ing edge is never ſeen, nor is there a cloud 
gilded with his beams 


Lapland has only one day, and one night, 


in the year: her day, of two months con- 


tinuance; her gloomy night, of ten 


The moon, however, chears the Lap- 
lIander, and the reflection of her rays upon 
the 
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the ſnow and ice, which ſpreads every - 
where, gives ſufficient light for thar Win- 
ter's work and travelling. 


| Indeed they could not travel at any other 
ſeaſon, The ſnow ſmooths the rugged 
way, and enables the rhein deer to draw 
the ſledges with amazing rapidity. How 
admirable is the providence of Nature l 
Were the ſun to ſhine upon Lapland dur- 
ing Winter, and at the ſame time ſhould 
the ſnow continue upon the ground, it 
would deprive the inhabitants of ſight.--- 
Even the reflection of the moon's rays 
from the ſnow occaſions blindneſs in ma- 
ny of the natives. The laws of Nature 
have rendered the continuance of the ſun 
and of ſnow, for any length of time, above 
the horizon, incompatible, 


The Norwegians are a fine race of men, 
of a free and generous ſpirit, and watch 
over their liberties with unremitted vigi- 
lance. Many ages have elapſed ſince they 


have ſettled quietly at home, and ceaſed to 
_ diſturb 
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diſturb the liberties of others. The Nor- 
wegians are all huſbandmen, fiſhermen, or 
mariners. There are few other diſtinct 
profeſſions among them: every one, as 1s 
commonly the caſe in northern countries 
in general, is his own taylor, carpenter, 
ſhoemaker, ſmith, &c. They ſhow much 
ingenuity in every thing they undertake 


and ſome of the greateſt curioſities in the 


Royal Muſeum at Copenhagen are the 
handy-works of Norwegian peaſants, 


The fiſheries upon the coaſts of Norway, | 
and merchant ſhips, employ one-half of 


the natives; the other half are employed. 
in agriculture, the iron and copper mines, 
cutting, tranſporting, and ſawing of tim- 
ber, and ſhip-building. The ſea coaſts 
are ſo formed, as to ſave the trouble and 
expence of many nets in their fiſheries : 


the whole is a kind of net-work of rocks, 


and thouſands of ſmall inlets of the ſea, 
always filled in the ſeaſon with ſhoals of 
fiſh, The Norwegians have only to caſt 


a net at the entrance of the inlet, in order 
| | | | to 
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to prevent the fiſh from going away, and 
another to drag them to the ſhore. Several 
kinds are falted ; others are cured by the 
ſimple proceſs of ſpreading them en the 
ach. oo th 


After laying in their yeafiy quantity for 
home conſumption, and for the merchant 
veſſels, the Norwegians export vaſt quan- 
tities to every corner of Europe. There 
are numbers of rivers in Norway ; bat an 
inconveniency occurs, naturally to be ex- 
pected in ſuch a mountainous country : 
their navigation, even for ſmall boats, is 
_ Interrupted by water-walls. The timber 
cut in the inland foreſts is ſadly broken, 
before it arrives at the ſea-ports, being 
| hurled down every cataract in its way, and 
with ſuch force, as to be daſhed againſt 


the rocky bottom of the river beneath. 5 


For this there is no remedy, as the car- 
riage by land would be impracticable, and 
at any rate, attended with an expence dou- 
ble the value of the balks. The property 
of many different merchants is floated 
down 


<7 


down at the fune time, and add is ena- 


bled to know his own at its arrival, by 5 
„ diſtinguiſhing mark, put upon the 


trees at the time of their being cut down 
in the woods. 


Great Briain is the principal market 
for their timber. The vaſt quantity ex- 
ported, and the difficulty of bringing the 
balks from the new foreſts, at great diſ- 
tances, which muſt be reſorted to, when 
thoſe nearer are thinned or cut down, has 
raiſed the prices conſiderably, within theſe 
few years; and the practice of cutting the 
young trees, for foreign markets, will add 
to the ſcarcity and price. The Daniſh 
Government ought to make a ſerious in- 
quiry into theſe matters, for if the price 
increaſes in proportion to what it has done 
of late, the Britiſh importer will find out 
other markets where to ſup pply himſelf at 
cheaper rates. 


The 8 begin to copy the 
Engliſh in the modelling of their ſhips, 
85 E - and 
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and build very fine ones for ſale, as well 
as for their own uſe. The clumſy gallies 
of the Hanſe-towns, the firſt European 
commercial ſtates, are no longer the mo- 
dels for the ſhips of other nations; though 
ſeveral of the cities who were in this fa- 
mous compact, ſtill perſiſt in the old fa- 
ion of their arks, which firſt floated up- 

on our ſeas, in order to preſerve, no doubt, 
ſome remembrance of their former ſplen- 
dour. 1 


The Norwegians are active and ho- 
nourable in their dealings, and exceedingly 
keen in proſecuting ſchemes of trade. 


They are celebrated for their longevity, 
and of a hardy ſtrong conſtitution „both of 
body and mind. They do not bury them- 
ſelves in furs, as moſt of the northern 
people do; they pique themſelves on keep- 
ing cold at defiance, and, to ſhew their 
hardineſs, they will even put ſnow into 
their boſoms. A warm dreſs is conſidered 
as effeminate: and this idea ſeems to be 

received 


L 


received too amongſt Britons, At this day, 
there are greater numbers that die in Britain 
of cold, than of all other diſeaſes, not ori- 


ginating in colds, put together: and this 


evil entirely ariſes from a fooliſh pride of 
ſtrutting about in thoſe thin ſlices of mo- 
dern manufacture. The golden fleeces of 
our ſheep, given us by kind Nature, to 
guard us againſt the peculiar inconſtancy 
of our climate, is fretted away into ſpi- 


der's webs. For my part, I am at no loſs 


to decide which appears moſt effeminate, 
tq wear a comfortable great- coat, or to 


ſhiver to death under a gauze tippet. The 
Norwegians do not carry the jeſt ſo far— 


it is only with their boſoms they uſe free- 
dom, in the pride of their heart. They 
wear cloaths of coarſe warm ſtuffs. 


The Norwegians are exceedingly fond 
of dancing : they are continually trotting 


to the ſound of a violin. In Winter there 


is a ball in every third houſe in every town 
in Norway, each evening: and even in 
Summer, when their daily labours are over, 
they aſſemble in parties, to dance anddrink. 
E 2 I have 
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1 wn * the Norwegian ſailors dan- 
cing upon their ſhip's deck at ſea, in calm 
weather; and one never meets with their 
veſſels. at ſea without hearing a concert, if 
the weather is moderate. Their muſic is 
without melody, and their playing with- 

out art; but they are determined to bs 
pleaſed. - 


Of a lively diſpoſition, they are quick 
and violent in their paſſions, eſpecially 
when intoxicated, In former times, it was 
common for the gueſts at an entertain- 
ment to have knives in their belts, ready 
to determine upon the ſpot, any quarrel 
that might ariſe in the courſe of the feaſt. 
The laws have now curbed this cuſtom of 
Monarchs; and the Norwegian fells his 
knife, and all his moveables and immovea- 
bles, to enable him to ruin himſelf by law- 
ſuits with every perſon who vexes him; 
nay, when he is ruined, he is certain of a 
ſubſcription ſrom his neighbours, to OP 
him to renew his attacks. 
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LETTER VI. 


. Of the Hiſtory of Norway--- Hiſtory of the 
Icelandic Republic, from its Origin to its 


Conclufion---Cuſtoms and Manners of the 
Teelanders---- Ancient Expeditions=---The 
Republic of Iceland, the Aſylum of Pbi- 
leſophy and Philoſophers, when all Europe 
was ſunk in Gothic Darkneſs---The Cauſe 
of its Decline. 


— . — 


NokRwWAV, as moſt other kin gdoms, 
has had her tyrants. It was at a time when 
the iron hand of deſpotiſm bore down 
juſtice and freedom, that a choſen band 
of god- like ſpirits choſe to retire to the 
frozen plains of Iceland, rather than be- 
hold their country overwhelmed in a tide of 
violence and oppreſſion, which they could 
not ſtem. They carried along with them 

their virtues, and their love of liberty. 
| -— MY The 
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They . under their 3 the 
oppreſſed from every quarter; and when 
that Gothic eclipſe involved Rome, and 
with it, all the world in darkneſs, Ice- 
land was the only ſpot, if we except the 
Hebrides, with ſome of the remoter diſ- 
tricts in Ireland and Scotland, both anci- 
ently known under the name of Scotia, il- 
luminated with civilization, with arts and 
ſciences. | 


110 Iceland, as to a fortreſs of heaven, 
the peaceful philoſopher retreated, bring- 
ing with him the wrecks of learning ſaved 
from the wide ruin. This is the ſacred 
ſpot ! this is the people ey * an 
Engliſh traveller 
From the uſe frequently made of the 
term barbariſm, I am at a loſs to gueſs 
what they, who make this uſe of the word, 
mean. The Norwegians, and particu- 
larly the Icelanders, even of the loweſt 
| claſſes, are taught early the duty of men 


and of CRIT, : 
They 
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They are fiſhermen, and have not much 


occaſion for claſſical education; but every 
one'of them can read, write, and under- 
ſtand the common rules of arithmetic, 
Will any one venture to aſſert, that the 
loweſt ranks of the people of England 
are equal to them in this reſpe&t ? '' 


But the hiſtory of t is not leſs 


diſtinguiſhed by another circumſtance of 
very great curioſity and importance. Of 


ancient nations we know not the begin- 


end. 


The hiſtory of Iceland, clear and un- 
doubted in its origin, progreſs, and termi- 
nation, preſents to the mind ſomethin 8 
that is entire, and by which curioſity is 
ſtrongly raiſed, and fully gratified. 


The republic of Iceland exhibited, in 
the courſe of four hundred years, the re- 
volutions uſually incident to nations. The 
foundations of this government were laid 

E 4 | in 


ning, of the modern we know not the 
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in the middle of the ninth Ser when the 
encroachments of Kings urged men to take 
ſhelter in the uncultivated regions of free- 
dom. Adventurers from Norway, Scot- 
land, the Hebrides, and Ireland, ſettling 
with their families and effects on unoccu- 
pied ſhores, wherever the conveniences of 
paſturage andof fiſhing invited them, lived 
at firſt in patriarchal pig and in- 
dependence. 


5 The increaſe of population gave birth to 

difputes, and the inſtitution of laws. The 
heads of families formed a general aſſem- 
bly, which met annually, and made laws 
by the general conſent, according to new 
circumſtances and ſituations. Thoſe laws, 
though at firſt merely oral, were handed 
down from father to ſon with great exact- 
neſs; and, in the progreſſion of time, 
they were confirmed by the reſpect which 
is e paid to cuſtom. Een were 


at the beginning of the eleventh century 


The laws of — enriched with others 
| drawn 
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drawn from the ftores of literature and 


the Chriſtian religion, were now written 


in a book, of which one copy was depo- 
ſited in the place diſtinguiſhed by the an- 
nual meeting of the general aſſembly, and 
another in the houſe of the Biſhop of Ice- 
land. 


In the Icelandic Wittenagemot, or ge- 
neral aſſembly, two men of venerable cha- 
racter were biennially choſen, by general 


_ conſent, to preſide in the courts of juſ- 


tice, where trials were carried on, as in 
other parts of Europe, by Juries, and de- 
clare the law in cafes of diſpute. Thoſe 
Conſuls, or, as they were called, Law-men, 
originally recited, and after the introduc- 
tion of letters, read the laws annually to 
the heads of families, or freemen, con- 
vened in the general aſſembly ; as theſe 
again did to their bondmen and their te- 
nants. 5 


There were alſo provincial aſſemblies, 


in which the laws were read or recited to 
I. the 


ere. 
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the people of the different diſtricts of the 


country. And when the laws were writ- 
ten, it was enacted, that they ſhould be 


read in ſuch ſections and portions, and at 
ſuch ſtated times, that the whole ſhould 
be finiſhed in a period of three years. Be- 


ſides all this, ſchools were eſtabliſhed for 


the ſtudy of the law, but there were not 
_y Ons by POO 


In the mean time, men of enterprize 


made excurſions into other countries as 


merchants, as pirates, and as ſoldiers of 


fortune; which gave them an opportu- 
nity of becoming - acquainted with the 


laws and cuſtoms of other nations, both 
in the weſtern and eaſtern parts of Eu- 
rope. Icelandic ſoldiers ſerved in the ar- 


mies of the Engliſh, the Danes, the Ruſ- 


fians, and alſo of the Greek Emperors, 
from whoſe illuſtrious capital they im- 
ported into their native land many of 
thoſe laws that were found in the Juſti- 
nian and Theodoſian codes at a later pe- 


riod. And here it is proper to obſerve, 


that 


Er Oar = 


191 
that every traveller was obliged, by an ex- 
preſs ſtatute, on his return to Iceland, to 

give an account of whatever had appeared 
moſt remarkable in other countries, and 
of whatever cuſtom might be imitated, 
with advantage, by his own. 


The ſubjects of the Icelandic republic, 
ſo long as they adhered to their laws, and 
preſerved their freedom, flouriſned in agri- 
culture, in manufactures and in trade; 
increaſed in numbers; and in arms ap- 
peared reſpectable in the ſight of their 
neighbours, by ſea and land, 


Ruined incloſures, veſtiges of hedge- 
rows, with regular plantations of trees and 
traces of the plough on plains now co- 
vered with heath, emphatically mark the 
contraſt in point of cultivation, between 
the former and the preſent ſtate of Ice- 
land. Written records ſhew that the Ice- 
landers traded to all the ports of the world : 
and their population at this day, under 

an hundred thouſand, has been computed 
| . | on 


0 


on probable grounds, to have amounted, 
in the moſt flouriſhing period of the re- 
public, to half a malen. 7 


At a period when the reſt of Northern 
Europe was ſunk in ignorance, and diſ- 
tracted with war, Iceland, the nurſe of 
the muſes, as well as of the uſeful arts, 
enjoyed the bleſſings of equal laws, exten- 
five commerce, and profound peace. But 
this proſperous ſtate of n was not 80 
long duration. 


* 


be Princes from the Kings of 
Macedon, to thoſe of Spain and France, 
have been found in general hoſtile to 
neighbouring republics. The numbers, the 
wealth, and the power of the Icelanders, 
tempting the ambition of the King of Nor- 
way, at the ſame time that they excited 
his envy, that Monarch determined to 
fubdue them by arts and by arms. He 
careſſed the leading men in Iceland; in- 
vited them to his Court, and by preſents, 
offices, and n endeavoured to ſe- 


oral 


{<) 


cure thus in his intereſt, and attach them 
to his perſon. 


The republican virtue of Iceland, ſome- 
what relaxed by the common effects of 

commerce, and a commercial ſpirit, yield- 
ed, but not without a ſtruggle, to the 
machinations and the might of a power- 


ful Monarch. 


The · whole iſland was divided into two 
parties: the one under the influence of 
the Norwegian; the other jealous of his 
power. Inteſtine diviſions were followed, 
in 1240, by civil wars; and in 1263 the 
government of Iceland was transferred, by 
a voluntary ſurrender, to the Crown of 
Norway. 
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LETTER vII. 


 Hiftori cal Anecdotes 77 Denmark---The firſt 


Expedition of the Cimbri againſt the Ro- 
mans-== Laplanders, the moſt ancient Inba- 


| bitants of Sweden and Norway-==Od: n, 


the ancient God of the Scandinavians-- 
His remarkable Death---The Origin of the 
cruel Wars waged among the Goths, or an- 
cient Danes and Swedes themſelves, after 
Odins Death--- . of rn ” the 


Danes. 


Zealand, October, 1788. 


T an not treading here upon claſſic, or 
upon holy ground, but I am treading up - 
on the tombs of heroes: the very duſt of 
my ſhoes has poſſibly pointed the _ of 


Canute. 


While wander along the ſea ſhore, and 
hear the buſtle of men, I think I ſee Fro- 
tho and his followers embarking for Bri- 
tain : their ſpears and bucklers thunder in 

my 
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my ears. And here before me is the pa- 


lace of Hamlet Angels and Miniſters | 


of Grace defend me!” Theſe inconſidera- 
ble iſlets gave conquerors to England, who 
long ruled our anceſtors with a rod of 
iron. The Briton ſowed, and did every 
drudgery, while my lazy Lord Dane, or, 
as we have it now, lazy Lurdane, ate, 
drank, and ſlept. . 


The hiſtory of Denmark, and of the 
countries bordering upon the Baltic, is 
the moſt intereſting of any that the world 
preſents. The firſt peopling of Scandi- 
n, as WE Now underſtand that. name, 


. was, 
| —ᷓ— ;! 

*The very learned Profeſſor Thorkelyn, of the Unl- 
_ verſity of Copenhagen, an Icelandic Gentleman, who is 
well known and highly eſteemed in Great Britain, and 
to whom principally I am indebted for the account I 
have given of Iceland, was ſo obliging as to draw up for 
this publication a liſt of words of the ſame import in the 


Norſe or Icelandic, and the language at this day ſpoken 


in the Lowlands of Scotland, and the northern counties 
of England. A manuſcript copy. of thoſe laws has been 
left by Dr. Thorkelyn with a literary friend.in London, 
who, it is ſaid, has ſome thoughts of tranſlating and pub- 
liſhing them, with notes hiſtorical and philoſophical, in 
Engliſh, 
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was, no doubt, from the Scythian ſtock 
ſettled in Germany, after they had made 
an unſucceſsful attempt to obtain abodes 
in more inviting elimates. 


About one hundred years before the 
Chriſtian æra, thoſe ſwarms, cruſhing a- 
gainſt one another, puſhed forwards into 


Gaul and Italy, to procure more room. 


Their ſucceſs in the former, encouraged the 
| Savages to attack the latter, and Rome it- 
ſelf; and had not Marius defeated them, at 

a time their force was divided, the long 
glories of immortal Rome would have been 


cut ſhorter than what they were, by the 


ſame race of barbarians. Failing in this 
expedition, the Scythians remaining in 
Germany were deterred from attempting 
another to the ſouth, The arrival of a new 
hoſt from Tartary, under the famous 
Odin, however, obliged many to look out 
to ſome other«quarter, and they went over 
into Sweden and Norway, driving the in- 
habitants, who naturally oppoſed their en- 
trance into a country where there was only 
ſufficient maintenance for themſelves, into 
Lapland. 
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Lapland. The cold dreary deſerts of Lap- 
land, as well as the ſword of the new ene- 
my, would ſoon thin thoſe ancient emi- 
grants from the ſame n with their 
invaders, EL 7 


- Odin eſtabliſhed his dominion over Nor- 
way, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and part 
of Germany. Some writers ſay, that Odin 
and his followers were driven out of Scy- 
thia by Pompey, at a time when the Ro- 
mans were penetrating to every corner of 
the eaſt and weſt, enſlaving Greece at one 
extremity of the world, and Britain at the 5 
other; raiſing up a great monument of 
human ambition for the Goths to pull 
down. Their incurſions into Tartary was 
a fatal error; they ſtirred up a neſt of hor- 
nets, to ſting themſelves to death. 
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Whatever motives or eircumſtances 
brought Odin into Scandinavia, he foſtered 
the flame of vengeance which he brought 
with his army, or found among the Scythians 
in Germany, againſt the Roman name: 
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he ſwore them, after the example of Ha- 
milcar, to be eternal foes to the Romans; 
and from the date of his arrival, to the ſe- 
cond attack upon the Roman Empire, the 
Scythians were employed in whetting their 
| lances. Odin, the more to ſtrike into their 
minds the dreadful engagement, and to con- 
firm their idea of his divine origin, which 


had already been propagated ; perceiving - 


too his end drawing near, and unwilling 

to leave the ſtage like a common mortal; 
reſolved to die in the character of a God. 
It was only neceſſary to die an uncommon 
death---his ſubjects were not judges of 
what was becoming or unbecoming in the 
actions of a Deity, ſo it was connected 
with ſomething daring. He called around 
him an aſſembly of the people, and after 
exhorting them to behave upon every oc- 
caſion with bravery and reſolution, and to 
revenge every diſgrace which had or might 
happen to them, an inherent principle in 
all northern nations, he bade them a ſolemn 


farewell, telling them, that he was going 


back again into Scythia, to take his ſeat 
among the Gods. 


: Odin 


. EY 
Odin then drew his ford, and plunged 
it into his boſom, continuing to wound 


himſelf wich! it, until he fell lifeleſs : at their 5 
feet. | 


Odin divided his W among his 
ſons, giving to one Denmark, to a ſecond 
Norway, and to a third Sweden: the laſt, the 
regal ſeat of Odin, was long eſteemed the 
paramount ſtate; and at an annual meeting 
of the three Kings, his Daniſh Majeſty 
held the bridle of the King of Sweden's 
horſe, and the King of Norway the ſtir- 
rup, while he mounted. The Kings of 
Denmark found afterwards means to kick 
the Swediſh Sovereign out of the ſtirrup ; 
and this diviſion of theſe dominions laid 
the foundations of the cruel wars long 
waged, not only between Sweden and Den- 
mark, but betwixt the Princes of each par- 
ticular nation: Odin's example having been, 
copied by their fathers, in dividing their 
kingdoms among their ſons. The ſucceſs 
of the Northerns againſt the Roman Em- 
pire fired all Scandinavia with a ſpirit of 

.; F 2 emi- 


3 
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| 
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A 
emigration, and we find in particular with 
relation to Denmark, her Frothos, her 


Haralds, her Swains, and her Canutes, in- 
vading Britain, and ſubduin 8 the * in- 


vaders from Germany. 


This race of Daniſh Kings in Britain 
ended in Hardy Canute ; and the German 
line again got poſſeſſion of the Crown of 
— | 


The Danes withdrew to their iſlands in 


the Baltic; and their Monarchs were 
forced to be ſatisfied with their native 
realms ; yet as England was not the only 


ſpot where the Danes planted their ſtan- 
dards, we were a ſecond time conquered 
by them, in the perſon of William of 
Normandy. 


LETTER VIII. 


Anecdotes of the Kings and Queens of Den- 
mark-=-of the famous Margareth of 
Eric---of his Queen, Philippa, Daughter 
of Henry IV. of England---Charadter f 
the Modern Danes---The Conqueſts of the 
Goths retarded the Cauſe of Freedom in Eu- 
rope---Prince Royal of Denmark---Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the Modern Danes. 


— —= 


Zealand, Oct. 1 788. 


M. Lord Moleſworth, and * other 5 
writers who have treated of the Danes, 
ſeem to agree, that they poſſeſs no great 
ſhare of intellect. If this be the caſe, it 
proves that wit is not requiſite in the com- 
poſition of a warrior, as no country is 
more famous than Denmark * n 
eing heroes. 


5 Ho: Odins 
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Odin's kingdom of Scandinavia has been, 
from his time, a nurſery of ſoldiers, who 


rehearſed at home, upon each other, 


what they acted abroad in their various 
expeditions; and when they could no 
longer plunder foreign nations, they diſ- 
puted about the rocks and bogs of the 
north. They would ſeem to have pitched 


Upon this country, as it produced iron in 
abundance, for the manufacture of ſpears, 


buckiers, and ſabres, 


e Nui nation,” 402 Mr. Wzaxall, 
« has produced her heroes and her pa- 


. © triots, on whom hiſtory delights to 
„ dwell: ſome countries are, however, 


“more fruitful in great and ſublime ſpi- 
* rits'than others: in Denmark they have 
it had few to grace their annals.” This tra- 


veller allows that Chriftian IV. and Fre- 
deric IV. were ſublime ſpirits; and if this 


is granted, I am at a loſs to name a King 
of Denmark, from Canute to the age of 
Frederick IV. who was not a ſublime ſpi- 
rit: * were in . great ſtateſmen 
8 and 


(AY 

and conquerors. Their Queens, too, 
were equally famous for their abilities. 
Like all other celebrated ſtateſmen and 
warriors, they plunged their country in- 
to deep diſtreſs. There are few Princes 
who deſerve, or even who would value the 
compliment paid by Mr. Mallet to Chriſ- 
tian I. He was one of thoſe who do not 
* attract the admiration of mankind, yet 
c whom Providence never beſtows upon 4 
<© nation, but as a Wr nn its fa 
te vour.“ | 


of all the Seen of nme Mar- 
gareth is the moſt remarkable; her hiſtory, 
like that of Sterne's hero, begins before 
her birth. Waldemar III. her father, jea- 
lous of his Queen, Hedwige, confined his 
conſort in the Caſtle of Seaborg, This 
King, in one of his hunting parties, put 
up for the night at Seaborg, but without 
any intention of ſeeing his Queen. One 
of the Queen's maids attracted the notice 
of Waldemar: ſhe: was defired to repair 
to * Monarch's bed- chamber, at a ſilent 
TS. hour, 


| 0 * 5 
hour. This girl, proud of her conqueſt, 
boaſted of it in ſecret to her female 
friend, who, no doubt, piqued at a pre- 
ference given to another before herſelf, 
ran to her royal miſtreſs, and told the 
ſtory. Hedwige prevailed with her hand- 


maid to give up the place, and purchaſed 


with gold the embraces of her huſband. 


Waldemar begot Margareth, in ſpite of 


himſelf, and united, by this night's work, 
the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. This is the only proof of 
the virtues of a northern taliſman, which 
has as yet appeared. The Danes ſhow the 
ae of this My as of a _ 


Eric, Mangarethia Sono, marries 
Philippa, daughter of Henry IV. of Eng- 
land, This warlike Monarch, Eric, fled 
from his capital, at a time it was beſieged 
by the Swedes. Philippa took upon her- 
ſelf the command of the Daniſh garriſon, 
and conducted the defence of the city in 
ſo brave a manner, that the enemy were 
obliged to retreat. At another period, in 
the 


1 


the abſence of Eric, Philippa ſent a fleet 
againſt the Swedes, who had at this time 

ſhook off the yoke of Denmark. She was 
not ſo fortunate in this enterpriſe, and 

probably becauſe the fleet was not com- 
manded by this Queen in perſon. Eric, 
though he could not defend his kingdom, 
could beat his Queen, and upon his re- 
turn, revenged the diſgrace of his arms, 
by _ uſing her, ſo as to occaſion her 


death. 


11 11 to be regretted, that this Princeſs 
did not exerciſe her courage in beſtowing 
a drubbing upon that daſtard : we would 
have called ſuch chaſtiſement with the 
fiſts, with the ſame propriety as an ancient 
drub bang of n her — 


— has been equally e 
to the daughters as to the foris of Britons. 


In ſpeaking of the n of the mo- 
dern Danes, it is neceſſary to conſider their 


ancient and preſent ſituation, to prevent 
drawing 


SW 3. 

drawing an unjuſt likeneſs from” a figure 
of which little more than the ſkeleton 
remains. They were formerly free; 
they are now ſlaves. That nation which 
firſt pulled down Roman tyranny, and 
ſpread the flame of liberty throughout 
Europe, now behold every other European 
nation free, or attempting to be free; while 
they, driven back into their northern pro- 
vinces, are again deprived of the watered | 
as well as the political ſun, That. flame 
was as ſuddenly extinguiſhed, as it was 
raiſed. The Goths do not deſerye the high 
compliments paid them by moſt writers. 
They made war -upon, and drove before 
them, free nations, as well as ſlaves: and 


perhaps their conqueſts retarded the liber= 


ties of Europe. They ſet the example of 
lawleſs plunder, of murder, rebellion, and 
anarchy, rather than of real freedom. 
The Goths did not originally plant the 
love of freedom in the minds of men; and 
had we reeeived originally, as we did lat- 
terly, our laws from the examples of 


Greece and Rome, we ſhould now have 
been 
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been equally free, and without that mir | 
ture of Gothic barbariſtn, which ſtill per- 
vades our cuſtoms and ſtatutes. Rome 
had tyrants, and ſtabbed them: other 
tyrants would have fallen facrifices to li- 
berty, without the interference of the 
Goths; and the Roman empire would 
have naturally fallen in pieces, or into fe- 
_ parate kingdoms, in like manner as thofe 
which had preceded it; and from the fame 
cauſes, tyranny, and an over- grown extent 
* Seng and nen 1 


Theſe are the diſeaſes of which the po- 
litical bodies of great empires die. Na- 
tions who have never known liberty, fit 
_ eaſy and contented in their chains, until 
the progreſs of arts and ſciences among 
them inſpire feelings, inconfiſtent with 
the dignity of Monarchs, but conſiſtent 
with the dignity of men. The modern 
Danes . have not forgot their former 
name; and the recollection occafions ſul- 
len pride, or, as frequently, deſpondency, 
as the various tempers of men may receive 
| e 
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the impreſſion. Some writers; therefore, 
deſcribe them as a proud; and others as a 
ſpiritleſs, tame, and abject people, 


h The een * took ond in the 
reign of Frederic III. made no alteration 
in favour of the Danes ; they only tranſ- 
ferred their liberties from the Nobility to 
the Sovereign. The. preſent Prince Royal 
of Denmark is the patron of Liberty, and 
from the ſteps he has already taken, it may 
be hoped, that the ſubjects will not only 
experience that temporary relief which a 
mild reign gives, under the moſt deſpotic 
Goyernments, but that the foundations of 
good government, and rational freedom, 
will be laid during his adminiſtration. 
The Danes, in their perſons, do not much 
differ from other European nations. They 
are diſtinguiſhable chiefly by their fair 
hair. Several of the Scandinavian Mo- 
narchs have been ſurnamed by the white- 
neſs of their locks. The coldneſs of the 
northern climate, I apprehend, occaſions 


this diſtinguiſhing mark, ſince we find 
8 that 


{ 77 
that the brute creation here change their 
darker- coloured Summer robes, , to _ 
in Winter. 0 | 


A ane Dane, is proverbial; but this 
may be applied, with equal juſtice, to all na- 
tions of the Daniſh ſtock, the Engliſh, the 


Scots, the Norwegians, and Swedes. The 


ancient God of thoſe nations recommend- 
ed full cups, and his example has been 
devoutly followed. When reaſon partly 


reſumed her ſeat, and when this earthly 


Deity was conſidered only as a piece of 
antiquity, to be admired, not worſhipped, 
the ingenious northerns found out an apo- 


logy in their ſkies. The dreſs of the men 


is after the German faſhion, The ordi- 
nary women, when they are habited in 


their Sunday cloaths, appear exceedingly 


aukward. Their finery is put off to the 


beſt, or to the worſt advantage, with ſtarch 
and beads ; oy ſeem t to be incloſed in a 


Coat _ mail. 


. The Tin like the Norwegians, are fond 
of dancing tothe muſic of the violin. Bands 
of 
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them with other forts of harmonies. The 
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of itinerant German muſicians ſupply 


great people, in all countries, have now 
nearly the ſame cuſtoms: in ſpeaking, 
therefore, of the manners of foreign na- 
tions, I draw my obſervations from among 
the middling and lower claſſes, among 
whom alone is to be found a national 
character. The Danes are not the moſt 
cleanly in their perſons and houſes; and 


this may be owing as much to the uſe of 


ſtoves, as to their poverty. The cold Win- 
ter makes them exclude the freſſi air, in 
too great a degree, from their apartments; 


and their ſtoves keep them too warm: and 


what muſt appear very ridiculous toftran- 
gers, many of them, even during their hot 
Summer, wear ' great-coats, &c. Indeed 
both Swedes and Norwegians have this 
cuſtom, notwithſtanding the latter affect, 
in ſome inſtances, to hold cold at defiance: 


probably this other cuſtom is by way of 
bidding an equal defiance to heat. The 


Daniſh ladies are not remarkable for their 
beauty. It muſt be from the Saxon fe- 
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males that the moſt conſiderable part of our 
fair countrywomen inherit their charms. 
The higher claſſes of the Engliſh, and the 
lower ranks of the Scotch women, are, no 
doubt, of Daniſh extraction, if we may 
judge from a parity of uglineſs. 


The Daniſh houſes are generally built 
of timber. Their flat iſlands have few 
rocks, and it is only their cities which have 
a proportion of brick houſes ; each houſe 
has a kind of piazza before it, where the 
family often fit in Summer, and the land- 
lord ſmokes his pipe. The Norwegians, 
_ notwithſtanding their country is almoſt 
wholly compoſed of rock, ſtill perſiſt in 
building their houſes of timber, which, 
they ſay, are warmer than thoſe of ſtone, 
But this 1s of ſmall moment, ſeeing that 
the ſtoves will keep either kind equally 
hot. The frequent deſtructive fires, -in 
every quarter, ſhould teach them the im- 
propriety and danger of this obſtinacy. 
Even their Princes are generally burnt out 
once a year, from one or other of their 
; palaces, 
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palaces, and whole towns are conſumed in 
the ſame blaze. The Daniſh Watchmen, 
as they go their rounds at bed-time, ad- 
dreſs a prayer to the Almighty, to preſerve 
the city from fire, and warn the inhabi- 
tants to be careful in extinguiſhing their 
candles and d lights. 


* 


LETTER IX. 


7 oyage from E . fo Riga. it Battle 


between the Swedes and Danes -Anecdotes 


N the King of Sweden---Cauſes of the Na- 
tional Fealoufies ſubhſiſting between Ruſſia 
and Sweden--- Bornholm-=--Earthholm, the 
Gibraltar of Denmark---Why the Baltic 


is more dangerous than other Seas--= 


Storm in the Baltic---Sea Scene---Cha- 


rafter of the common Seamen-=--Coaſt of 
Courland. 


Baltic Sea, Oct. 1788. 


Tu dip in which I came paſſenger to 


Elſineur left me there, and proceeded up- 
on her voyage to Pruſſia: my route is for 


Riga, in Livoma. I embarked on board 


a ſmall veſſel, loaded to the water's edge: 
there was no other at the Sound, and the 


n * when there will be none. 


G Ioonce 
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I once more, as we paſſed the grounds, be- 
held the City of Copenhagen, 


There were lying in the roads ſeveral 
ſhips of the line, Daniſh and Ruſſian.— 
One of the Ruſſian men of war failed from 
the bay; the Daniſh ſhips ſaluted her; 
their thunder echoed to the. coaſts of Swe- 
den—a prelude to the bloody ſcenes that 
threaten Scandinavia. | 


The Danes and Swedes have already had 
an engagement near Gottenburg : the firſt, 
as allies of Ruſſia. The Danes were much 
ſuperior in number, and __— obtained 
the victory. 


The King of Sweden is arrived at Got- 
tenburg, where he found every thing in 
the greateſt confuſion, and no preparation 
made for repelling an army of twelve 
thouſand foes, at the gates. Guſtavus ſum- 
moned the Burghers and Officers in the 
town around him. He addreſſed them in 


a en Pathetic . and urged them to 
1 


© 8) 


their duty, © I know,” ſaid the King, 
e that there are traitors in my ſervice: I 
_ defire that they may retire. I intreat that 


none, but ſuch as are willing to ſave their 


jo”, 


country, may carry a ſword in its defence! 
Troops are daily coming into Gottenburg 
from every quarter; and within the few. 
days Guſtavus has been there, the ſtate of 


matters is amazingly altered. The pre- 


ſence of royalty makes treaſon hide its 
head. 


i is crowded with troops—the 
drum and fife ſound in every corner. It 
is but lately that the King of Sweden. 


dined with his Daniſh Majeſty, in Copen- 


hagen, en famille, Guſtavus, without ce- 
remony, journeyed to this city, arrived at 
his Ambaſſador's houſe, and requeſted to 
be directly introduced at Court. The Am- 
baſſador repreſented the impropriety of the 
hour, as Chriſtian would be then at din- 
ner. Guſtavus reſolved, nevertheleſs, to 
take pot- luck, and went with the Pleni- 
e to the palace. Chriſtian was 
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cutting up a chicken, when the Ambaſſa- 
dor's name was announced; and the firſt 


intimation he had of his royal gueſt, was 


his appearance in his dining-room. 


Alas l with what eaſe can Sovereigns 
forget their ſocial moments, and return 
again to their falſe dignity, and * 


rous policy? ! 


© be Princes of the Houſe of Holſtein 


wear the three northern Crowns : they are 


nearly related to one another, and yet, 
theſe dearly beloved couſins ſeldom come 


© together, but by the ears. 


Odin's domains are {till divided among 
brothers; and theſe brothers ſtill divided 
againſt themſelves. | 


Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia, now Ruſ- 
ſian provinces, are hard of djgeſtion to the 


Swediſh Monarch; and the revolt of Swe- 


den is not remembered, without a grud ge, | 
—_ Denmark. | 


But 


Wy ) | 
But theſe two laſt-mentioned kingdoms 
really cannot afford to be jealous of each 


other, and were it but for the ſake of 


economy, they ſhould ſhake hands. 


We are now in ſight of the Iſland by 


Mona: the Iſland of Zealand, with her 


cities and woods, have ſunk in the ocean 


behind us. Leaving Mona, whoſe white 


ſides give an idea of Albion, we proceed 
on our voyage. 


The coaſt of Sweden appears upon our 
left hand, and the iſlands of Denmark are 
now wholly out of ſight. I hear the Bal- 
tic roaring a-head of the veſſel: we are 


juſt entering this noiſy ſea. The night 


cloſes around us; we ſhall, however, have 
the moon at ten or eleven o'clock. The 
weather 1s moderate, and the winds fa- 
vourable. The moon trembles over the 
waves, and paints a beautiful light and 
ſhade, Ships of different nations paſs and 
repaſs ours: we ſail very heavily ; the 
Captain's avarice has made him forget the 
ſeaſon of the year, and overload his bark. 

"G43 Born- 
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Bornholm appeared in the morning, up- 
on our right hand: the north point is 
high land, where I can ſee, with the ſhip's 
glaſs, the remains of a fortreſs. Bornholm 
is not encumbered with woods: it is plea- 
fantly variegated with corn fields and 
farm houſes; and ſome fiſhing towns 
adorn the ſhores. 


The fiſhing-boats come off to every veſ- 
fel going to, and coming from the Baltic, 
ſupplying them with fiſh. The fiſhermen 
generally bring, beſides, hens, ducks, and 
other poultry ; taking! in return either mo- 
ney or RH 


In my voyage hither, ſeveral years ago, 
the Captain of the ſhip threw out a ſignal 
for the fiſhers to bring us proviſions: a 
dreadful ſtorm of wind, thunder, and light- 
ning, ſuddenly came on, while the fiſhing- 
boats were along-ſide, diſpoſing of their 
commodities. The Danes prayed to be 
taken on board, and the tackles being faſ- 


tened to their little galleons, we hoiſted 
them 
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them altogether upon deck. Within a few 
miles of Bornholm is a ſmall cluſter of 


iſlands, called Eartholm, not exceeding 
one Engliſh mile in circumference. Here 


is an excellent harbour, capable of receiv- 


ing ſhips of the line, Eartholm, a cluſter 
of fortified rocks, is the fortreſs of Born- 


holm, and, in thoſe ſeas, the Gibraltar of 


Denmark. Both theſe are detached from 
the other Daniſh iſlands, from fifty to ſe- 


venty miles, Next to Zealand and Funen, 


Bornholm is the moſt conſiderable and 
fertile, 


The porpuſſes are playing about our 
ſhip: the ſeamen portend a hurricane 


nor are they often miſtaken in their prog- 
noſtications. Like the Aſiatics, who dwell 
upon the tops of their houſes, and have 
the heavens and earth always before their 

eyes, they are better acquainted with the 


ſecrets of Nature, than thoſe who are 


moſtly within doors, and under cover. 


We are ſteering our courſe for the Iſland 


of Gothland, which the charts inſtruct us 
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to make, before we ſtand over towards the 
Gulph of Livonia. Next day the winds 
increaſed, yet with hazy weather: we could 
not ſee Gothland, and were obliged to 
take an uncertain departure for Windaw, 
a town upon the coaſt of Courland, which 
is to ſerve as a beacon for our further pro- 
cedure. Thus, we muſt carefully pick our 
road from one part to another. The Bal- 
tic does not admit of a direct courſe to 
the harbour we are bound for, as many 
rocks and ſhoals, and ſmall iſlands, lie in 
the way. The ſhallowneſs of this ſea 
_ creates other dangers. In the wide At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, the depth of the 
fea, and the extenſive field it rolls upon, 
occaſions a long wave, and of conſequence 
a ſlow motion, and gradual aſcent to the 
top, be the height ever ſo great : on the 
contrary, a ſhallow ſea cannot give birth 
to ſuch a wave; it makes them ſhort; and 
hence a quick or boiling motion, which 
gives the Baltic waves a more perpendicu- 
lar ſhape, evidently more dangerous than 
the form of the waves in the Indian oceans. 
| To 


(%) 


To this circumftance” I mean the form of 
the waves, next to Providence, I would at- 
tribute the preſervation of ſeveral-crews 
of Britiſh ſhips who have taken to their 
boats in the Atlantic and Pacific Ocean. 
Sure I am that no open boat could long 
be prevented from foundering in a ſtorm, 
in the Baltic, You may have ſome idea of 
this great lake, in a high wind, by looking 
at the boiling water in a cauldron. 


Neither the Captain nor Mate had ever 
been at Riga, ſo I took upon me again to 
dictate. The ſhip was going at a great 
rate before the hurricane, and we expected 
to ſee the Courland ſhore next morning. 
I adviſed to lay the ſhip to the wind, both 
to inſure our ſafety at ſea, and to prevent 
us from running aſhore in the night. A 
heavy-laden veſſel ſcudding before a ſtorm, 
and in a rough ſhort ſea, is a ſituation 
dreaded by every ſeaman. I could hear the 
men aſking one another, if they thought 
the ſhip would make fair weather of it? 

expreſſing Thereby their apprehenſions of 
foundering. 
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foundering. The main deck was almoſt 

conſtantly under water, fo that only the 
bows and ſtern appeared to ſwim, and the 
raging ſea, behind, threatened often to poop 
the veſſel, that ſeemed as if ſtruggling to 
preſerve herſelf amidſt the furious ele- 
ments! The Captain did not think pro- 
per to lay the ſhip to, that 1s, with her 
head to the ſea and wind, for ſeveral 

hours from the time I had deſired him. 
When it was done, ſhe lay very ſnug and 
eaſy under her reefed main-fail. 


Being now under no apprehenſions, I 
looked about with more coolneſs upon the 
ſurrounding ſcenes. The watery clouds 
intercepted, the ſun's rays, and rolled ſwift- 
ly along the firmament ; apparently riſing 
from the ocean at one fide of the horizon, 
and plunging again into it at the oppoſite 
point on the other. One ſolitary veſſel lay 
at ſome diſtance, toſſing like our own up- 
on the floods; the waves daſhing, i ina ſheet 
of foam, againſt her ſides. | 


The 
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'The mariners, now. that the rudder is. 
made faſt to leeward, and nothing to do, 
are kindling a fire, to warm their broth; 
one of them even ventures to hum © The 
wandering Sailor!“ but none dare to whiſ- 
tle, at ſuch a time as this, upon any ac- 
count. The boldeſt Britiſh tar would 
tremble to hear, at this moment, a ſingle 
note of any wind inſtrument. I imagine 
that their ſuperſtition, reſpecting whiſtling 
in a ſtorm, ariſes from the idea, that to 
- whiſtle at the ſame time with the winds of 
heaven, 1s mocking Providence, who guides 
the tempeſt. Except when immediate danger 
is before their eyes, the common ſailor has 
no fears, becaule he has little or no know- 
ledge of navigation, They never know 
where they are, but when informed by their 
Officers. Our crew juſt know of them- 
ſelves that they are in the Baltic, but not 
one of them, except the Maſter and 
Mate, could navigate the ſhip to a ſingle 
port of the Baltic. Charts, quadrants, and 
other directories, are all Greek to them, 


and to ninety-nine of a hundred among 
all 
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all-the ordinary ſeamen of every nation. 
It is- fortunate, or perhaps unfortunate, 
that common ſailors and ſoldiers are igno- 
rant of the dangers into which they are 
led. A common ſeaman looks, without 


much agitation, upon the frowning ſkies; 


but the leaſt dark ſpot upon the counte- 
nance of his Commander, makes him dread 
ſhipwreck and death. 


I never think of laying in ſtores for the 


voyage, preferring to take my chance, and 


to learn the way that others live. Un- 
luckily, the Captain had not thought of 
laying in any thing more than I did; and 
we are almoſt ſtarving. I am gnawing a 
bifcuit which is covered with maggots: the 
little beef we have is rotten—yet the ſailors 
are ſlicing it down with onions, making a 
hotch-potch of it, ſuch as it is. I am for- 
tunately born a trayeller; that is, I can 
live upon bread and falt, though not the 


beſt of their kinds; I can lie upon ſtraw, 
or even upon a deal board; and exiſt almoſt 


as long as a camel without water: I can car- 
= 
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ry; too,. a heavy burden of diſappoint- 


ments, and look up at heaven without 


murmuring. 


The night draws her curtain, and, not- 
withſtanding the moon ſhows her edge 
above the atmoſphere, the gloomy clouds 


intervene, and involve us in darkneſs viſi- 
ble. The raging winds and ſeas, and the 
rattling ſhrouds, make a dreadful con- 
cert - an oratorio of elements! The moon, 
in her firſt quarter, ſoon left us. I never 
think of going to bed when there is a lee 
ſhore within fifty miles. I am fitting in 
the cabin, with a ſputtering taper before 
me. There is no fire nor fire- place, and 


the weather is exceedingly cold. The veſe 


ſel is driving ſlowly towards Courland. 


About five o'clock bn the morning, the 


Mate awaked the Maſter, and told him, 


that by the ſounding he judged the ſhip 
to be very near the coaſt. All hands 
were inſtantly ſummoned upon deck; the 
fails were looſened from the yards, and 

: we 
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we ſtood off ſhore, until day=light diſ- 
covered our ſituation. We then ſaw the 
coaſt about three miles diſtant, and we 
were oppoſite to a part of it diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Baker's Ovens, to the 
ſouth-weſt of Windaw, a ſmall ſea-port 
town. We ſteered along ſhore northwards, 
for Domeſnes, the north point of Cour- 

land, at the entrance of the Gulph of Li- 
vonia. A Dutch veſſel, our companion in 
this voyage, was very ſerviceable to us: 
we followed her through the intricate paſ- 
ſage to Domeſnes. The Courland ſhore 
here has ſome dangerous reefs, and, upon 
the other hand, the iſland of Oſoel, with 
its ſand-banks: betwixt theſe is the chan- 
nel to the Bay of Riga. 


The day and the wind juſt ſerved us to 
reach the entrance of this gulph, the an- 
cient Sinus Livonicus; the two light-houſes 
directed us to avoid the reef of Domeſnes. 

When the lights are ſeen in one line to- 
gether, and appear as a ſingle light, it 
marks that the veſſel is abreaſt of the 

ſhoals, 
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ſhoals, and thereby directs her future 
courſe. I have taken drawings of the coaſt, 


from the Baker's Ovens to Domeſnes, with 


the different bearings and diſtances. This 
ſhore 1s generally flat, and covered with 
woods. A ſand- bank runs along the whole 
_ coaſt, When we paſſed the Baker's Ovens, 
which are detached hillocks, very remark- 
able in ſo levet a country, the ſpires of 


Windaw ſoon appeared, as if floating in 


the fea, with the foreſts around them. 


We are this evenin g becalmed, nearly 


oppoſite to the light-houſes. The lights 


are trembling upon the water, and illu- 


minating our ſhip's ſides. Good night. 


he 8 
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LETTER X. 


Gulph of Livonia---Of the Cunſtruction of the 
Northern Veſſels---The Norwegian Women 
equally well ſeilled in Sea Affairs with their 
Huſbands---Dreadful Storm near Riga 
A Shipwreck--- Narrative of the diftreſſed 
_ ſituation of the Ship in which the Author 
| was--- Arrival at Rigo. 


Riga, Oct. 1788. 


IN the morning of F riday laſt, we pro- 


cceded from Domeſnes, on our voyage up 


the gulph to this harbour, with a gentle 


breeze, and fine clear weather. The Cour- 
land ſhore, bounding. the gulph to the 


ſouth, is, like the coaſt we had paſſed, flat 
and ſandy. The woods, which univerſally 
hedge thoſe countries from the ocean, ap- 

| parently 
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parently float upon it. The various open- 
ings in the foreſts have the appearance of 


rivers and ſmall bays, the low ſandy coaſt, 


even at an inconſiderable diſtance, being 


ſunk beneath the watery horizon. On 
the ſubſiding of the waters, after the flood, 


we beheld the earth! The birds alighted 


upon the maſts to reſt their feet, tired with 


their airy expedition from the oppoſite 
ſhores. This day was the moſt delightful 


we had enjoyed; the winds favourable, 
and the bay covered with veſſels diſplaying 
the colours of various nations. It is a 
cuſtom at ſea, when one ſeaman recogniſes 
a ſhip commanded by his acquaintance, to 


hoiſt his colours, which are ſoon noticed 


by the other, and the compliment returned, 


A number of lugſail-boats paſſed us, 
ſteering for the iſland of Oſoel, to which 
they belon ged. Theſe boats are conſtantly 


employed in carrying the produce of this 


iſland to the Riga market. They are all 


open boats, to render them more conve- 


nient for rowing; and they keep near the 
. H ſhore, 


CC) 

ſhore, toprevent their being caughtin theo- 
pen gulph by a ſtorm, Sometimes, however, 
the temerity of the crews makes them ven- 
ture too far, and the conſequences are ge- 
nerally fatal. The Norwegians are the 
moſt ingenious of all people, in the con- 
ſtruction of their boats, which are the beſt 
calculated for ſafety in the world, and with 
which they venture out to ſea, for the 
purpoſe of piloting ſhips into harbour, i in 
the greateſt tempeſts. I have ſeen even 
the women ſteering theſe boats, amidſt the 
raging wind and ſea, with the utmoſt com- 
poſure and ſkill. They come off with 
their huſbands, and having left them on 
board the ſhips for pilots, the wives take 
charge of the boats, and carry them home. 
It is true, that many of the Norwegians 
yearly loſe their lives in their boats, and it 
is only ſurpriſing that any eſcape. They 
are rewarded accordingly; and receive, in 
caſes of much danger, from fifty to one 
and two hundred pounds, for conducting 
a valuable ſhip into port. 


The 
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- The Norwegian yawls are built long 


and broad; the bow and the ſtern are of 
the ſame ſhape ; and their ſides, gradually 
ſpreading out, and riſing from the keel to 
the gunwell, ſerve to throw off the vio- 
lence of the waves: to eſcape, rather than 
to reſiſt them. The ſhape of the ſtern and 
bows has the ſame effect: their breadth, 


terminating in a gradual point, cuts and 


throws the ſea from the boat. The waves, 


in riſing behind or before a veſſel, always 


take the direction which the form of her 
ſides, her ſtern, or bows may give: if theſe 


turn towards the decks, the waves will 


come on' board ; and on the contrary, the 
conſtruction before noticed returns them 
again into the ocean. But if the ſtern is 
| Hat, or what is termed a ſquare ſtern, it 
reſiſts the waves, which, beſides the dan- 


gerous ſhock, occaſions them to poop the 
veſſel; particularly if the ſquare ſtern 1s of 


a perpendicular ſhape, and not ſloping 


outwards from the lower part; or, in ſea- 
men's language, if it has not a great rake. 


The nearer the largeſt ſhips reſemble a 
Ha Nor- 
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Norwegian boat, the ſafer they are. They 
fail the beſt, carry the largeſt burdens, and 
upon the ſmalleſt draught of water. 


The ſpires of Riga appeared about mid- 
day, towering above the ſand- banks and 
woods; but as we approached, they ſunk 
behind them; which gave birth to a ve- 
ry learned diſpute between the Captain 
and me, about the laws of perſpective.— 
Our ſhip was cloſe in with the harbour at 
ſix o'elock in the evening, and we made 
the ſignal for the pilots to come off. Ano- 
ther Engliſh ſhip and the Dutch veſſel did 
the ſame. No pilot, however, came to 
conduct us through the channel off the 
bar, which lies in the mouth of the river 
Dwina. | 


The evening was exceedingly pleaſant. 
The firmament glowed with the beams of 
the ſetting ſun. The wind was favou- 
rable, yet we dared not to venture over the 
bar, being entirely ignorant of the proper 

channel. Nor did the other ſhips attempt 

2 it 
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it any more than we, but prepared, under 
a ſnug fail, to await the morning. We 
followed their example, and hoiſting our 
lights, to prevent running foul of each 
other in the dark, ſtood off and on with 
the vu during-the night, 


At four o'clock in the morning the wind 
increaſed to a briſk gale, accompanied with 
ſnow ſhowers. At ſix o'clock it blew ve- 
ry hard, and the ſnow ſhowers thickened, 
We ſtood in for the land, to diſcover our 
ſituation, The day juſt began to break. 


The ſeamen were looking out a-head, and 


about ſeven o'clock one of them called out, 
that he ſaw the ſhore, within a quarter of 
a mile's diſtance, upon the weather bow ; 
and the ſhower clearing up a little, we ſaw 
the waves daſhing againſt the beach. We 
inſtantly wore ſhip, but we were almoſt 
cloſe upon the beach, before our veſſel 
fetched any way. Judging that we were 
to the northward of the Dwina, the Cap- 
tain thought proper to ſteer for this river, 


| as if he had forgot the bar at its mouth. 
my We 
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We ſoon perceived the maſts of veſſels ly- 

ing in the Dwina, but at the ſame time 
found ourſelves ſo near the bar, upon 
which the ſea was rolling in white ſheets 
of foam, that, unable to clear it, we were 
forced to let go both anchors 1 in the open 
roads, to prevent ſtriking. Then it was 
that we all wiſhed that we had run the 
_ veſſel aſhore upon the main-land, where 
we might have oo. a chance of ſaving our 
lives. | 


This ſad alternative was not now in our 
power. The ſtorm blew directly upon the 
bar, and the breakers, within half a ca- 
ble's length, foamin g in all their terrors. 
We ſaw the Engliſh ſhip drive aſhore, and 
beating againſt it, her ſails flying in pieces. 
The ſtorm grew more violent, and at laſt 
to a moſt dreadful hurricane. The crew 
. ſheltered themſelves in the ſteerage ; none 
would venture upon the deck, as the 
ſea was breaking over us, and we ex- 
pected every moment to founder. I had 
only courage to look from the door of the 

cabin : 
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cabin: the ocean ſeemed to collect itſelf 
into one wave, to roll us into eternity ! 


The ſeamen were deaf to the repeated or- 


ders of the Captain, to go upon deck. 


They ſaid, they had no proſpect of ſaving 


themſelves, but with the wreck; and that 


were they to go upon deck, they could not 


eſcape being waſhed overboard, 


The waves flying over the ks ruſhed 


into the ſteerage and cabin, threatening to 
drown us as we fat endeavouring to keep 
ourſelves from being overturned by the 
rolling of the ſhip; the veſſel at one in- 
ſtant ſtanding almoſt perpendicular upon 
her bows, and at the other upon her ſtern, 


One of the mariners at laſt went to ſee if 


the ſhip was driving, at the earneſt en- 
treaty of the Captain, who was rendered 
ſtupid with the fear of loſing his property, 


as he had made no inſurance. The ſailor 


informed us that the anchors were coming 


home; the veſſel was driving among the 
breakers! Good God! was then fervently 
exclaimed by every one. The broad axe 
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was called for, and all hands ran upon 
deck to aſſiſt in cutting the cables, to ſet 
what ſail we could, and to run the veſſel 
on ſhore wherever it happened. The Maſ- 
ter, with the ableſt of the ſailors, took 
charge of the helm. The ſhip, when the 
cables were cut, ſwung round, and we 
plunged among the raging breakers—a 
throw for life or death! We were run- 
ning under bare poles, the fail which the 
ſeamen had unbent, being ſhattered in a 
thouſand pieces. The moment we entered 
among the breakers, boiling in ſheets of 
white foam, I expected inſtant annihila- 
tion. My fears fled : deſpair ſucceeded : 
and I beheld the awful ſcene with com- 
poſure. The ſhip, at times, was wholly 
buried in the ſpray: the ſhrieks of the 
younger ſeamen could juſt be heard amidſt 
the fury of the hurricane. The ſnow- 
| ſhowers darkened the heavens : we did not 
know where we were---the tempeſt was 
our only pilot. Every mariner was giving 
his advice in guiding the ſhip, and looking 
out t anxiouſly for the flags, and other 
marks ; ; 


| „ 
marks; and I, among the reſt, went for- 
ward to the bows. The rolling of the ſnip 
toſſed me nearly into the ſea: I was daſhed 


againſt the n. and rendered ne 
leſs. ; | 


I was. awaked, as from a dream, with 
the joyful ſhout that our lives were ſaved! 
One of the buoys was diſcovered, which 
ſhowed that we were failing in the proper 
channel. Our activity redoubled with 
hope, and we ſoon got into the mouth of 
the river Dwina, to which we were for- 
tunately oppoſite when we drove from our 
anchors. The crews of the veſſels in the 
harbour held up their hands, as we paſſed 
them, in admiration of our eſcape: they 
had ſeen our ſituation, and had given us 
up for loſt. The very guard-ſhip in the 
river was driven upon the banks, and had 
hoiſted a ſignal of diſtreſs. 


We were obliged, after all, to run our 
ſhip aground, having neither anchors nor 
cables. Several boats, from Britiſh mer- 

chantmen 
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chantmen, came to our aſſiſtance, and en- 
abled us to get into ſafe mooringss. 


The cuſtom-houſe officers came on 
board, and, humanely forgetting what at 
another time would have been their duty, 
Joined our countrymen in thanking God 
for our deliverance, and left us to take 
ſome repoſe. 


| 
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LETTER XI. 


Of the River Dwina---Deſert Appearance 

of the Country around Deſcription of Ri- 
ga-=-= Anecdotes of the Hiſtory of Livonia 

=== Ancient Commerce of Ruſſia-—-Origin 

of the Ruſſian European Commerce The 

Author carries the firſl Intelligence to 

Ruſjia of the Hgſtilities between the Swedes 

and Danes. Critical Situation of the 
Ruſfian Frontiers --=- Anecdotes of Count 
; Vieti ngo Of Count Brown, the Gover= 
nor of” Riga---Origin of the Connection of 
Ruſſia with England Ihe Decline of its 
Indian Commerce---Correſpondence between 
the Ruſſian and Britiſh Sovereigns--=-Scots 
 Emigrants to Ruſſia, after the Murder of 
Charles I. Theſe adviſe the Conqueſt of 


the Provinces upon the Baltic, from the 


 Swedes---4 New Character of Charles 
| XII. 
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XII. of Sweden—Patrietic Plans of the 
Great Men in Ruſſia. 


— 
— — 


Riga, Oct. 1788. 


IRD not inform you that this city is 
the capital of Livonia. It is ſituated upon 
the river Dwina, about three miles n 


its mouth. 


The banks of the Dwina, and the coun- 
try upon each ſide for ten, and even for 
twenty miles from the ſea, are nothing but 
ſandy plains, covered with barren trees and 
bruſh-wood. At the entrance of the Dwi- 
na is the fortreſs of Bulderow, and a ſmall 
town of wooden houſes, chiefly inhabited 
by work people employed in the merchants 
yards, the pilots, and inn-keepers. Here 
lie the large ſhips to take in their cargoes; 
other ſmaller craft proceed up the river, to 
the different wharfs nearer Riga. The va- 
luable articles of hemp, flax, tar, tallow, 
hides, grain, tobacco, &c. &c. are brought 
in barks from the various provinces and 

kingdoms 


45 109 F 
kingdoms bordering upon the Daina, 


which ſweep into the merchants ware- 
houſes the wealth of this extenſive empire. 


There are a number of ſhips ſtill in the 
river, whoſe boſom, in Summer, is covered 
with a foreſt of maſts, cheering the dead 


proſpects around. Theſe are the charms 


of commerce, the enchantments of induſ- 
try and trade! 


I'embarked on board a ſmall cart, I have 


not yet forgot my ſea terms, for the me- 
tropolis of Livonia, Our way 1s through 


a deſert : in many places not a ſingle tree 


or buſh is to be ſeen—a continued waving 


field of ſand. The ſpires of Riga direct 


our courſe, and as we approach nearer, a 
few trees and houſes ſhow ſome ſigns of 
earth and life. 


We arrived in the ſuburbs, ſituated u pon 


the ſouth banks of the river, and joined to 


the city, upon the north banks, by a float- 


ing bridge of rafts. The walls of Riga are 


waſhed 
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 waſhedin ſome parts by tlie Dwina, which 
is its beſt defence to the ſouth; and to- 
** the land it is ſtrongly fortified. * | 


Riga muſt be conſidered as a fortreſs, 
and a commercial town: in any other view. 
it contains nothing worthy of remark. 
The firſt idea that ſtrikes one upon en- 
tering this city, is, that the houſes, as well 
as the inhabitants, had crowded within the 
walls for protection. The ſtreets are nar- 

row and dirty; the houſes, a few excepted, 
are old, and of a mean appearance. The 
ſpires and churches alone retain an air Lad 

ancient ane 3 8 


|: indie as a git of Scandinavia, was 
long a bone of conteſt between the Ruſſians, 
Swedes, and Danes, who have, in their 
turn, covered the Baltic ſhores with blood, 
and approved themſelves the genuine ſons 
of Odin. The valuable provinces of Ca- 
relia, Ingria, Eſthonia, and Livonia, bor- 
dering upon the Gulph of Finland; are 
now * eſtabliſhed under the firſt of 
thoſe 


* Tos 


thoſe powers, and ſerve as wharfs for ſhip- 
ping the productions of her world of do- 
minions behind them: and in order to ſe- 


cure theſe wharfs, for which Ruſſia has to 
thank the misfortunes of Charles XII. of 


Sweden, Peter I. built a new capital * 
at the mourn of the Neva. 


The . commerce of Ruſſia in 


dia was now no more. Moſcow and Kiow, 
the ancient capitals, no longer ſparkled 


with the gold and jewels of Indoſtan. Pe- 
ter looked around him at home to ſupply 
the defect. He ſaw the materials for com- 
merce, but he had not a ſingle port by 
which he could ſend them to foreign na- 


tions. Archangel lay too near the Pole. 


A very inconſiderable commerce only could 
have been carried on with a harbour fro- 
zen up nine months in the year. In the 
_ conteſt for the maritime provinces, Riga 
is celebrated for her brave defence, which 
procured a very honourable capitulation. 
Her religion, her municipal and commer- 
cial laws and privileges were ſecured. The 
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inhabitants likewiſe ſtipulated, ' that no 
Ruſſian trader ſhould dwell within the ci- 
ty. The only cauſe to which I can at- 
tribute this requeſt, is, that there was ac- 
tually no room for ſtrangers. The Ruſ- 

fians have therefore built a wooden village 
in the neighbourhood, which would, no 
doubt, prove another Trojan horſe, were 
it not for the reaſons juſt mentioned. 


I had not yet reſted my feet upon Ruſ- 

ſian ground, when an Officer from the 
_ Governor waited upon me, to know what 

Intelligence there was from Denmark. I 
informed this gentleman of the ſkirmiſh 
near Gottenburg, betwixt the Swedes and 
Danes, and an expreſs was inſtantly ſent 
off to the Court of Peterſburg with the 
news. Until the naval victory of the Ruſ- 
ſian fleet, commanded by Admiral Greig, 
over the Swediſh navy, the inhabitants of 

Riga and Revel, as well as Peterſburg, 
were apprehenſive of an attack. It was 
the very beſt policy in the Ruſſian Govern- 


ment, while theſe cities were defenceleſs, 
| to 
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to divert the Swediſh forces tow ards Got- 


| Ruſſia "ano did not expect the bold 
aſſault from Guſtavus: but that hero, 
luckily for the Ruſſian Empire, who had 
her hands filled in other quarters, either 
miſmanaged his affairs, or was betrayed 
by his Officers. I have no idea that the 
Swedes could have conquered the Ruſſian 
provinces upon the Baltic; but they might 
have laid them under contribution : they 
might have deſtroyed one or more of their 
cities, and among theſe Peterſburg. 
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The Swedes muſt have ſoon retired be- 
fore the ſuperior force of Ruſſia, which, 
when collected, is equal to repel every in- 

vader: yet the diſgrace and loſs, even of 
temporary conqueſt, would have been a 
bitter cup for Ruſſia. This narrow eſcape 
will in future caution the Ruſſian Govern- 
ment againſt leaving their capital and their 
frontiers without troops to defend them: 
the anxiety and hurry juſt nowdiſtin guiſh- 
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able in drawing an army to the Baltic 


ſhores, is a proof that they are ſenſible of 
the danger they incurred by their former 


neglect. 


Rigi is not a 1 town. I think the 
inhabitants are calculated at twelve thou- 
ſand; four-fifths of whom are Germans; 
the remainder, Brigliſh, Swedes, French, 
and other nations. The ſuburbs c | 
nearly as many more inhabitants, and their 
number daily increaſes with Ruſſians, in 
ſearch of commerce. It is the reſort too, 


in Winter, of the Livonian Nobles and 
gentlemen, and at this ſeaſon there is a ve- 
ry genteel and agreeable ſociety. Count 
Vietinghoff has built a handſome theatre 


and afſembly-rooms, at his own expence: 
he is the patron, too, of the rural arts, and 
has ſeveral. ex tenſive farms, for the im- 
provement of agriculture. This Noble- 


man is deſervedly beloved by all, and in 


high eſtimation with her Imperial Majeſ- 


ty, in whoſe Councils he holds an exalted 


Tank, - * 9 
| Count 


cs } 

Count Brown, an Iriſhman, Governor- 
General of Riga, Revel, and Narva, and 
of tlie provinces of Eſthonia and Livonia, 
entered, at a very early period, into the 
Ruſſian ſervice, in which he has now turn- 
ed grey. The Count has undergone every 
hardſhip of war. Upwards of fifty years 
ago, in the war with Turkey, he was taken 
priſoner, and ſold among the Turks for a 
flave. He was redeemed at the interference 
of the French Ambaſſador at the Ottoman 
Court. Catherine II. at her acceſſion to 
the Throne, found many Britons in both 
her army and navy: ſhe continued to them 
the favour and diſtinction which they had 
uniformly received, from the reign of 
Alexis Michaelowitz, father of Peter the 
Great, and placed them in the moſt im- 
portant ſtations. Ruſh, prior to the reign 
of Alexis, had little intercourſe with the 
reſt of Europe; indeed it was then, almoſt 
entirely, an Aſiatic State. Novogorod, an 
inland city, and not far diſtant from Riga, 
upon the frontiers of the Moſcovite 


empire, roſe, from its peculiarly happy ſi- 
2 -: tuation, 
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tuation, and in ſpite of the ignorance of 
deſpotiſm, at an early period, to be ranked 
among the Hanſe-towns. It was the me- 
dium, not only of the Ruſſian, but of the 
Indian commerce. Its wealth and great- 
neſs were proverbial—** Nought can be 
* than God and ke ae 1 


To this mart manche came in crowds 
from every corner of Europe. The revo- 
lations, occaſioned by the conteſts of the 
Ruſſian Princes who diſputed for empire, 
as well as the diſcovery of the paſſage to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, over- 
turned Novogorod ; and the conqueſt of 
Carelia, Ingria, and Livonia, in the pre- 
ſent century, by the Ruſſians, completed 
its deſtruction, by affording more conve- 
nient commercial towns at the mouths of 
the Neva, and the Dwina. 


Archangel, lying upon the White Sea, 
had long before belonged to Ruſſia. It was 
only a mean fiſhing village, and, hemmed 


in by the frozen North Sea, ſeemed to for- 
| as 
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bid every attempt to hold a commercial 
| Intercourſe with foreign nations. The 
- Ruſſians, without any knowledge of na- 
vigation, never thought of Archangel. In 

the reign of Elizabeth of England, and 
of John II. of Ruſſia, a ſmall ſquadron was 
fitted out by theEngliſhGovernment, under 
the command of Commodore Wilioughby, 
to make diſcoveries to the north. The 
Commodore's ſhip, with every perſon on 
board periſhed in thoſe inclement lati- 
tudes: one only of the ſquadron, after 
combating with dreadful ſtorms, was dri- 
ven by chance into the Bay of Archangel. 
The Ruſſians conſidered thoſe new comers 
as the natives of another world. Intelli- 
gence ſoon reached the Czar John, at Moſ- 
cow, who gave orders to have the Officers 
conveyed to him, that he might examine 
in perſon from what part of the earth or 
ocean they had come. 


Captain Chancellor, the Maſter, had 
with him the commiſſion of his Sovereign, 
written in different languages. The Czar 

0 was 
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was ſoon fatisfied; and; from converſations 
which paſſed between the Czar and the 
Engliſh, by the aſſiſtance of foreigners at 
Moſcow, the idea of commeneing a cor- 
reſpondence directly with England firſt 
ſtruck the Ruſſian nation. Archangel was 
yearly, from this date, frequented by Eng- 
liſh ſhips and merchants. John corre- 
ſponded, by letters, with our Sovereigns; 
and, anxious to encourage this firſt dawn 
of foreign trade, which had never before 
been carried on directly by the Ruſſians, 


granted uncommon NPI to his new 
allies. 


The foreign merchants or agents at No- 
vogorod, which ſtill kept up its head, jea- 
lous of this new channel of commerce, did 
every thing in their power to diſſuade the 
Emperor from ſhowing ſuch countenance 
to the Engliſh, without effect. Archangel 
increaſed in trade and wealth. The Ruſ- 
ſians, proud of this new opening, crouded 
to Archangel with their commodities; and 
the Engliſh choſe to bring the Ruſſian 
produce 
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produce ſrom this port, however dangerous 
the navigation, rather than ſubmit to pay 
the higher prices put upon them by the 
factors at Novogorod, and other Hanſe- 
towns, who monopolized the Ruſſian, as 
well as moſt other trades. Thus, the firſt 
dawn of our connection with Ruſſia daily 
ſpreading, both nations ſenſible of its 
importance, with equal alertneſs and wil- 
lingneſs entered into treaties of friendſhip. 
England found in Ruſſia a connection 
which rapidly bore her up to a ſuperiority 
over the Hanſe-towns, who were not on- 
ly great in trade, but in naval power. 
Ruſſia afforded the moſt favourite articles 
to Britons—the materials for rendering 
their navy formidable to all the world ! 
Alexis, the ſucceſſor of Ivan, and father 
of Peter I. continued that friendly inter- 
courſe begun by Elizabeth and Ivan II. 
Charles I. correſponded with Alexis: this 
familiar intercourſe gave riſe to a ſincere 
perſonal attachment, ſo ſeldom found a- 
mong Kings! After the murder of the 
unfortunate Charles, a number of Scots 
| £4 + emi- 
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emigrated to Ruſſia; and hence a number 
of Scottiſh ſurnames are found among the 
higher ranks of the Ruſſians, at this day. 
Theſe refugees entered chiefly into the 
army, and greatly contributed, by their 
knowledge both of commercial and mili- 
tary. affairs, to the aggrandizement of the 
empire that had afforded them an aſylum. 
It is probable that they gave Alexis the 
firſt idea of aſſerting his claims to the pro- 
vinces upon the Baltic. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that a nation juſt beginning a 
direct intercourſe with foreigners, could 
have a juſt idea of what ſteps were neceſſary 
to increaſe their commerce. Beſides, the 
difficulty to be ſurmounted in conquering 
ſuch valuable provinces from the Swedes, 
poſſeſſing a well-diſciplined army, and a 
ſtrong fleet---provinces upon whoſe ſafe- 
ty the very exiſtence of Sweden depended, 
could not be ſurmounted, even in idea, 
but by ſome perſons whoſe knowledge of 
the bleſſings of commerce, and the happy 
ſituation of theſe countries, ſaw that eve- 
ry thing ought to be hazarded by Ruſſia, 
RET "*a 
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in procuring what alone could render her 
a maritime and trading power. Ruſſia 
had often before had theſe provinces lying 
at her mercy; but a want of this know- 
ledge of commerce, made her indifferent 
about the dominion over lands, in no way 


ſo fruitful as the vaſt regions they already 
ee 


Even Peter the Great had little knows 
ledge of thoſe machines which make com- 
merce move, and ſupport ir. He muſt 
have had this matter clearly explained to 
him, before he ventured his life and his 
crown in ſo hazardous an undertaking, in 
which he had not only to conquer the re- 
gular forces of an ancient and brave na · 
tion, with a mob of peaſantry, but to con- 
quer, too, a ſtill more formidable barrier, 
the averſion of ſavage minds to civiliza- 
tion and trade. Peter led on a rabble, un- 
willing to fight, againſt an army of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, the greateſt hero that ever 
lived---againſt an army fluſhed with re- 
| cent victory over their moſt inveterate and 
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powerful enemies, the Danes -an army 
trembling with contempt at the Ruſſian 
Emperor's attack, and who drove before 
them 50,000 Moſcovites with 5,000 Swe- 
diſh troops, at the firſt onſet! Charles 
XII. committed one fault, which loſt him 
all his fame, and the beſt part of his king- 
dom. He deſpiſed his enemies, and ex- 
poſed himſelf, upon every occaſion, to 
fight under every diſadvantage. He had 
ſeveral foes to contend with, whoſe armies, 

ſeparately, were more numerous than his. 
He imprudently divided his army, to op- 
poſe them ſeparately, and at a great diſ- 
tance from each other. The conſequences 
which happened were naturally to be ex- 
pected. Charles XII. had he kept his 
brave Swedes together, would have gained 
all the victories he did gain, and-without 
being himſelf at laſt defeated: he would 
have preferved his kingdom, and made poſ- 
terity venerate his name! One falſe ſtep 
ruined him; and the world, which for 
ever judges by the ſucceſs of enterpriſe, 
and deem misfortune invariably the effect 

| F l 
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of folly or of madnefs, have conflgnedtis 
memory to pity, or to deriſion, either of 
which muſt be equally galling to his 
mighty ſhade! Peter I. built his new ca- 
pital upon the ruins of Sweden. No won- 
der that the Swedes continue to behold, 
with the keeneſt anguiſh, the decided ſu- 
periority attained by Ruffia, erected upon 
fuch foundations. 


In the year 1769, Count Brown was 
ordered to procure from England a num- 
ber of naval officers, for the Rufſian fleet 
then fitting out for an expedition to the 
Mediterranean. Among thoſe engaged by 
the Count was Lieutenant Greig, the pre- 
ſent Admiral in Chief, and Governor of 
Cronſtadt, the Portſmouth of Ruſſia. The 
Count ſtill boaſts of his celebrated recruit, 
and records, at his table, the burning of 

the Turkifh navy, atchieved by this fon 
in war. The Count is a very plain man, 
attentive and ardent in the duties of his 
office, notwithſtanding the advanced pe- 
riod of his life; fond of his countrymen, 


in- 
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including Engliſh and Scots, as well as 
| Iriſh, with all of whom he aſſociates as 
much as his duties will permit. The Bri- 
tiſh Tars, who are not the moſt punctual 
in paying that reſpect which is rigorouſly 
' demanded by Military Governments, ſome- 
times commit miſtakes, and are brought 
before the Count's tribunal. An Engliſh 
Shipmaſter had entered the Dwina in a 
ſtorm, and run his ſhip up to Riga, with- 
out taking any notice of the Ruſſian for- 
treſs of Bulderow. He was taken before 
the Governor, to anſwer for this neglect. 
The Count being diſpoſed to think it had 
proceeded from ignorance, aſked the Ship- | 
maſter, if ever he had been in Riga be- 
fore? No. Did you ſee nothing in your 
paſſage up the Dwina, which ſeemed to 
require a mark of reſpect, by lowering 
your top-ſails, and hoiſting your flag, as 
you muſt have been accuſtomed to do in 
paſling the the Sound ? Don Quixote 


miſtook an inn for a caſtle; and Voltaire 
complained, that many of his viſitors miſ- 
took his caſtle for an inn. The honeſt 
| | Captain 
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Captain fell into another blunder, of ano- 
ther kind, and conceived the Imperial for- 
treſs of Bulderow, with its earthen ram- 
5 and centry- boxes, to be a church, 
a church-yard, and tomb-ſtones! The 
Count, in a violent fit of laughter, was 
kardly able to pronounce the pardon of the 
Shipmaſter, unſkilled in ſcarps and coun- 
terſcarps. It would appear, that the great 
men in Ruſſia are all farmers: his Excel- 
lency Count Brown cultivates his own 
eſtates in Livonia, and he has taken charge, 
too, of Admiral Greig's, lately preſented 
to him by her Imperial Majeſty, as a re- 
ward for the Admiral's gallant conduct in 
the recent victory over the Swedes. 


Catherine II. does not only meaſure out 
an ell of ribbon to her Knights, but mea- 
ſures out to them, beſides, a mile, a league, 
or even a degree of latitude of acres. The 
ſcale of her bounty 1s magnificent as that 
of her empire. 


— 
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| wg the R un- the NY "Y Makes 
of their Womett--- Maſquerade at Riga 
"Of the German Mufic---Cuftoms and Man- 
ners of the Germans the Rover Dwina 
and Harbour EE Riga. . 
Riga, ORober, 1788. 


1 1 tinvel, my firſt 1 inquiries 
relate to the cuſtoms, manners, and amule- 
ments of the people, by which alone their 
real characters are to be eſtimated. Man, 
driven by neceſſity, rather than by choice, 
to divers profeſſions of life, cannot be 
fairly drawn while covered with thoſe 
maſques: but in his amuſements he is 
naked, and a good painter has then no 
difficulty in delineating his figure. 


Accuſtomed to the injabers of the Danes, 
I do not find 1o much novelty here as 1 
expected. 


0 
expected. Indeed, this is the third time 
I have reſted my feet upon the great con- 
tinent of Europe, and taken a peep of the 
natives. I do not confider myſelf as yet 
arrived in Ruſſia: Riga is chiefly inha- 
bited by Germans. The Ruſſians will be 
quite a new people to me; as much ſo as 
if they were inhabitants of the other world: 
in dreſs, in figure, in language and reli- - 
gion, they entirely differ from all the other 
European nations. I can ſee a few of 
them in the ſtreets, walking about in their 
ſheep ſkins and long beards, They ate 
ſtrangers in this new corner of their em- 
pire. They are only beginning to pitch 
their tents upon the ſhores of the Baltic. 

Peter I. drove them out of their woods, 
to breathe the ſea air upon the coaſts'of 
the Finland and Livonian Gulphs, My 
ears, which will never bear the German, 
are at once reconciled to the ſoftneſs of 
the Ruſſian language. The ſpeaker of 
this ſeems to depend much upon his arms, 
to convey his full meaning. A Ruſſian, 
while converſing, toſſes about his hands 


like a field preacher. 
A fo-— 
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A A foreigner, in order not to be preju- 
_ diced at firſt fight againſt the Moſcovites, 
muſt poſſeſs a conſiderable degree of apa- 
thy, or at leaſt of patience. Their dreſs 
is uncouth, their manners aukward, if 
not barbarous; and every third perſon you 
meet is drunk. I will not therefore give 
Way to firſt impreſſions: have patience 
with me until I have reſided for ſome time 
in Ruſſia, and I promiſe a faithful portrait 
of the children of Peter, for whoſe ſake I 
am diſpoſed to think the beſt of them. 
Virgil has put me already to the expence 
of purchaſing a fur cloak. His deſcription 
of a Scythian Winter, at the firſt fall of 
ſnow, ſent me to a furrier's ſhop. The 
Rigans are putting in their double win- 
dows, and bruſhing up the ſkins of the 
Wolf and Sable. The Germans are gene- 
rally deſcribed as a grave, phlegmatic peo- 
ple; but reverſing the order of animal na- 
ture, they revive in the cold ſeaſon of the 
year. The Livoman gentry are now in 
town, and the aſſemblage of beauty and 
elegance is far beyond what I expected to 
/ meet 
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- meet with here. Perhaps there is no town 
in Europe of i its ſize that contains ſo ma- 


ny handſome women as Riga. I noticed, 
however, with regret, that rouge formed a 


component part of their beauty. The 
Germans are fond of pomp, and there are 
| few among them who do not live fully to 
the extent of their incomes, I have been 
at the firſt maſquerade ball given this Win- 
ter, I went in the morning to procure a 
icket ;—*< but you muſt have two,” ſaid 
the retailer of theſe pleaſure permits, * or 


you cannot ſup.” To eat, is a principal 
part of a German, as well as of an Eng- 
bh entertainment; ſo this 3ut coſt me 
another dollar. My eagerneſs to ſee a po- 


lite aſſembly under the Pole, brought me 
an hour too ſoon: this, however, gave me 
an opportunity of ſurveying the company 
as they entered—thoſe who came to laugh, 
ar to be laughed at, The great people, as 
uſual, played at cards; and the joound 
and gay danced, and went about diſtri- 
buting their jeſts among the ſober Domi- 
nos. Nuns and wanton Widows, Old 
K Maids 
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Maids and Coquettes, Harlequins, Dutch | 
Skippers, and Ballad Singers. There 
goes a Polander, followed by a Pruſſian, a 
Moſcovite, and an Auſtrian, at all of whom 
he ſquints, with a watchful eye. There 
is a ſmart Ruſſian Girl, playing at hazard 


with a cou ple of Turks. There is one at- 


tempting to be a Wit, and another to act 
the Fool: ſurely wit and madneſs are nearly 
allied, for one cannot tell which is which, 
in theſe two candidates. Here is a For- 
tune- teller; a Young Beau, with a long 
beard—O, fortunate puer] he has got hold 
of the hand of the prettieſt girl in the 
aſſembly: I do not well underſtand: Ger- 

man; he certainly tells her to be virtuous, 

and that every good thing will follow of 
courſe. An Old Man totters upon the 
brink of the grave. Is age —is death a 
proper ſubject of ridicule? Let us jeſt 
with the frailty of mortals, yet ſpare mor- 


tality itſelf! When the firſt ſubject is 


exhauſted, we ſhall then permit Yorick's 


| ſkull to be held up, for the amuſement of 
the humane company. 


From 
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From the prevailing- diſpoſition to ridi- 
| cule folly, one would imagine the world 
to be advancing, at a great rate, in wiſdom 
and virtue. Never was there an age in 
which folly and vice were more ſharply 


inſpected, or more wittily ridiculed. But, 


alas l while every man carries before him 
the budget of his neighbour's follies, none 
has the penetration or the courage to pre- 


ſent his own. Hence, the dullneſs of 


maſquerade, as well as the greater part of 
dramatic performances. What dramatiſts, 
and what mimics, if they would only ca- 


ricature their own defects or extravagan- | 


cies 1 


The ſignal for ſupper is thrown out 
from the gallery---tranſparent letters in- 
forin the company, that thoſe who have 
tickets for the firſt courſe, may file off to 
the right. I am ſeated betwixt Diana and 
the Venus de Medicis: Grace was in all 
their ſteps, I had ſeen them dance 
Heaven in their eyes,] had ſeen them 
_ ogling: yes, my dear Sir, Diana almoſt 

killed a ſtrong German with a fide glance; 
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he reeled, and in reeling he trod upon TY 
toes. I forgot to help myſelf, and the 
Waiter paſſed me : the point of my ſhoe, 
juſt at that moment, rubbed againſt Ve- 
nus's ſlipper. This ſerved for the firſt 
diſh---and had ſuch accidents happened 
every courſe; I ſhould have ſupped, like 
Sancho Pancho in his government houſe. 
The German muſic enchants me. It would 
be imprudent in the moſt rigid Platoniſt 
to dance at a German ball; where the eye 
and the ear are both ſo raviſhed, where ſuch 
ſweet ſounds from the orcheſtra give new 
eaſure to the ſight of lovely females, and 
oth to thought. There were preſent” at 
this maſquerade ſome of the firſt ranks; 
and ſtars and ribbons, the maſques of a 
Court, were {ported 1 in dent ne. bow 
the rooms. 1200S 


cy The public aſſemblies are frequent, and 
conducted by an aſſociation of the gentle- 
men of Riga. But in every private houſe 
throughout Germany there is, during the 
continuance of ice and ſnow, a dance, or 
a concert, three or four times a week. — 
A | Every 
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Every: German, male and — can per- 
form upon ſome muſical inſtrument or 
other: and wherever they meet, they in- 
ſtinctively look around them in ſearch of a 
violin, a flute, or a piano forte. The maſter 
of the feaſt, if there be any ſtranger in 
his houſe, makes him an offer of his beſt 
violin, and is thunderſtruck if the gueſt i is 
ignorant of Ja, la, mi, A German is fel- 
dom without a fiddle or a pipe in his 
hand. He haſtes from buſy ſcenes to his 
family at home, undreſſes, and wrapping 
himſelf up in his night-cap and night- 
gown, ſeizes his pipe, and fits down, like 
a demi-god, in a cloud of his own raiſing. 
If he js again called out, it is with evi- 
dent chagrin that he parts with his to- 
bacco and flippers: he is, at this time, 
uncommonly ſlow in his motions ; but 
- when he returns to his chamber, his wig 
and coat are off in a twinkling, and his 
night-cap reſumed. With all this, he is 
very polite, and the night-cap is pulled 
off to every viſitor. But the viſitor ſome- 
times does not perceive this mark of ci- 
vility, as the night-cap is frequently hid 
K 3 in 
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in the ſmoke, An univerſal civility, in- 
deed, eſpecially to the ladies, whom no 
gentleman paſſes, known or unknown, 
without ſaluting them, prevails r 
out the whole of this country. . 


The Winter approaches faſt. The n nor- 
thern firmament is in a ſtate of confuſion. 
While I reſt in bed, I hear the ſtorm, and 
commiſerate the ſituation of mariners. Se- | 
veral Britiſh ſhips are yet in the river, 
taking in .cargoes of timber, flax, and 
hemp, for London and other ports. The 
river Dwina affords a ſafe and noble har- 
bour for ſhipping; but, like moſt other ri- 
vers, it has a dangerous bar at its mouth ; 
and its banks, formed entirely of looſe 
ſand, are ſupported, near Riga, by a ſort 


of baſket- work of bruſh-wood : there i is 


no proper foundation for building ſtone 
piers - the current would ſoon undermine 
every ſuch erection. With all theſe incon- 
veniences, Riga is, in commerce and in 
wealth, the firſt port of the Baltic. 
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; LETTER XIIT. 


Death of Admiral FA Wb 1 thi 
great man, 


> 


Riga, 0a. 1788. 


1 AM the moſt unfortunate being exiſt- 
ing! This morning an expreſs arrived 
from Revel, with an account of the death 
of Admiral Greig, I had heard of his re- 
covery from a late illneſs only two days 
ago. This fad intelligence has ſtruck a 
damp in every heart. My hopes are now 
blaſted. I will poſt to Revel inſtantly, to 
pay the laſt duty to the memory of this 


hero. 


The Admiral had undergone great fa- 
tigue in expediting the fleet from Cron- 

ſtadt: he ſaw every thing done himſelf, 
and attended often from four in the morn- 
K 4 ing 
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ing till ten o'clock at night. He was ſeized 
with a putrid fever, on board, ſoon after 
the engagement with the Swedes, but up- 
on no account would he quit his ſtation, 
and go on ſhore. He has died a willing 
victim in the ſervice of Ruſſia. In the firſt 
battle, many of his Captains deſerted him: 
he did not know whom to truſt, and he 
5 kept himſelf the command, until death tore 
him from it. Adieu. 
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LETTER XIV. 


van along the Coaſt of the Gulph of Li. 
vania Deęſert Appearance of the Country 
Manner of Travelling Manner of 
Croſſing the Rivers, which are without 
Bridges or Boats--- Poſt-houſes. : 


Livonia, Nov. 1788, 


Þ + LEFT Riga two days ago. After driving 
over a ſandy deſert, I arrived in ſight of 
the firſt poſt-houſe, pleaſantly ſituated up- 
on the banks of a ſmall river. The poſtil- 
lion applied his horn to his mouth, and 
gave notice to the Poſtmaſter of our ap- 
proach to the borders of his dominions : 
we could not advance further, until the 
wooden raft was ſent for us and our caval- 
ry. We landed ſafe, and the Poſtmaſter 
and his wife very kindly invited me to dine 
with them, The Livonian woods begin 
8 now 
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now to ſpread around, and ſkirt the fone 


of the gulph, along which the road lies 
towards Revel. Were the trees in the fo- 


reſts longer, I ſhould imagine myſelf in the 
wilds of South America; but their diminu- 


tive ſize reminds me of their vicinity to 


the Artic Circle, I am wandering along 
the dreary coaſt of the Baltic: the night 


cloſes around me, and I hear diſtinctly the 


roaring ſurge. 


The poſt-horn again ſounds a charge, 
and informs me that my lodgings are at 


hand. The Poſtmaſter is ſurpriſed when 
he hears my intention of ſtaying until the 


morning ; for it is the cuſtom of travellers, 
in theſe countries, to go on day and night. 


Alas! I ſhall be at Revel too late, let me 
haſte ever ſo much. In the morning I pro- 
ceeded : the vehicle broke down in a lonely 
part of the wood, where no aſſiſtance was 
to be had: I therefore trudged away up- 
on foot, leaving the poſtillion to do his 
beſt with the crazy machine. Indeed it is 
1 that better ones are not kept by 


the 
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the Poſtmaſters : the expence of building 
them cannot be great---they conſiſt entire- 
ly of timber, and even the wheels are not 
bound with iron. The poſt-waggon from: 
Riga overtook us. My poſtillion deſcribed 
our diſaſter, and endeavoured to prevail 
with the ſtubborn German to take me with 
him. © No—the poſt could not be ſtopped 
a moment: the buſineſs of the nation was 
not to be impeded by the miſhaps of va- 
grant travellers:”---1f they had not mo- 
ney, I ſuppoſe he meant to have added; 
for no ſooner had a filver ruble diſplayed 
its charms in the ſun beams, than your 
humble ſervant obtained permiſſion to ſeat 
himſelf beſide a man in office. At the next 
poſt-houſe, of Alt Salis, I procured a ma- 
chine, a kind of plank reſting upon four 
wheels, called a troſky ; and, having drank 
my coffee, I continued my journey; the 
Poſtmaſter ſhaking his head at. the te- 
merity of an Anglelander, as the Germans 
call us, driving through Ruſſian woods 
in November, unattended, and ignorant 
of the lan guage. Travelling thraugh theſe 
countries, 
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countries, at this ſeaſon, the froſt not yet 
having ſet in, is extremely diſagreeable. 
There are no roads that deſerve the name: 
AI am dragged about, from poſt-houſe 
to poſt-houſe, amidſt the dirt, and beſpat- 
tered by every coach-horſe that paſſes me. 
We had not drove three verſts, when I be- 
held my friend the Poſtman in diſtreſs--- 

his waggon broke down, and his letter- 
bags ſcattered about. He came up to my 

vehicle, in which, without ceremony, he 
ſeated himſelf, Was it the ſpread eagle 
upon his breaſt, or the recollection of fi- 
milar obligations, that gave him this air 
of conſcious worth ? Be that as it may, 
I had the honour of conveying, at my ex- 
pence, her Imperial Majeſty's Officer to 
the next 1 of Sea Salis. | ; 


There are no [debian over the rivers in 
Livonia : the paſſengers are carried over 
on ſmall rafts of trees, which are pulled 
from one fide to the other, by means of a 
rope fixed ta poles ſtuck in the banks. I 
left Sea Salis, and _—_ entered the foreſts, 

| I pro- 
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I procured a kabitka, a kind. of covered 


waggon, which was no ſmall luxury, as it 
began, towards evening, to rain. We drove 


along the ſhore a part of this ſtage: the 


ſolemn murmur of the ſurge, after the late 
gales---the hoarſe cawing of the rooks - 
the lowing of cattle the echo of the 
woods, ſoothed melancholy and reflection. 
A Livonian villager tended her cows near 
the beach; ſhe was ſeated under a thick 
branching tree, and ſung, to cheer the dull 
bn: - 5 


Night draws her curtain. I am hur- 
ried through the foreſts: the lights, dart- 
ing from the cottages among the trees, 
direct our way. The rooks proclaim a 
ſtorm. I ſit down, in a ſorrowful mood, 
at the poſt-houſe, to write to you. There 
1s nothing but a bench in the room, for 
the weary traveller to reſt himſelf; and 


the inhabitant looks as if he were deprived 


of it by my arrival: he little knows, that 
were it a bed of flowers, it could not huſh 
my ſoul to ſleep, Theſe ſhores are almoſt 
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8 
uninhabitablè: here is nothing ſeen but 
foreſts or ſandy waſtes. The accounts 
given of Livonia by travellers muſt be fa- 
- bulous, or elſe the inland parts muſt be of 
a very different ſoil from that which I 
have ſeen. I have opened my ſtores to the 
people of the houſe---they are all bowing 
to me ; they offered to me ſome brown 

cruſt and milk, in exchange for my bran- 
dy, which I have _—_— 
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LETTER XV. 


Journey to and arri val at Pernaw, a forti- 


fied Town--- Army of Charles XII. 
Siege Narva and Riga- Trade of Per. 
nau - Anecdote of the only Briton who re- 
ider at Pernaw---The Livonian Peaſan- 
try---The Province of r of 
Cultrvation, | 


x. 28 1 So a 


— — —— — 


— ——— 


Eſthonia, Nov. 1788. 


1 LEFT my humble lodgings early in the 
morning. The road ſtill continues through 
ſands and woods, I find nothing like cul- 
tivation from Riga to Pernaw, a few ſpots 
excepted, and hardly worth excepting.--- 
The wretched huts, and even thoſe thinly 
ſtrewed, ſeem but an additional ſhelter to 
beaſts. The poſt-houſes alone indicate 
that human beings exiſt, In all thisjour- 
ney, too, I ſaw but one wild animal, a 
. | kind 
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kind of deer, which ſtarted from its ſeat, 
and bounded into the woodlands. I was 
Happy to find near the ſhore a ſmall neat 
_ dwelling, with offices, painted red: it is 
poſſible even here to live comfortably, and 
any where, when cleanlineſs is combined 
with good taſte. A garden ſpread itſelf be- 
| hind, not five acres, yet large enough to 
ſupply the family with greens and other 
roots. Indeed, five acres of cleared ground 
- would be an immenſe tract in thoſe regions: 
where the bleating of flocks is as ſeldom 
heard as the — g ſeythe. 


As we anproach Pernaw, the eye is re- 

freſhed with the ſight of an open plain; 
and the Gulph of Livonia waſhes the ſur- 
— SR: 


| Pernawis ſituated upon the river rof hs 

tame name, where it enters the gulph. It 

is ſtrongly fortified, Charles XII. in the 

war with Peter I. landed his army of twenty 

thouſand men here, and marched from 

G Pernaw to Narva with about five — 
| wit 
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with which he ſurpriſed and defeated the 
Ruſſian army, conſiſting of near fifty thou- 
ſand troops, but men unſkilled i in the art 
of war. Riga was at the ſame time be- 
ſieged by a Poliſh army, commanded by 
the Duke of Courland. Charles had A 
more violent ſtruggle in raiſing this ſiege 
than that of Narva; but he ſucceeded i in 
driving the Poles before him. 


Charles, Auſhed with victory, and dread- 
ing no danger from flying enemies, left a 
very inconſiderable number of forces to 
protect Livonia, which was ſoon overrun 
with Ruſſian troops. The Swedes were 
defeated i in their turn by the Ruſſians, and 


4 Narva andother places taken from them. 


"Minn. . — Revel, wo Narva, are 
at no great diſtance from each other, 
and compoſe the chief barriers of the 
Ruſſian Empire, upon this fide. Pernaw 
is a very ſmall town, and has not much 
commerce. The river is very inconſide- 
rable, its courſe being confined to the pro- 
4. man 
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vitce which gives it birth. The exports 
of 'Pernaw are om gt RUN: tothe 
| produce of Livonia. | 


L obſerved ben Dutch wipe Lubeck- 
ers and others, in the harbour, loading 
corn, flax, and timber. Very few Britiſn 
ſhips come here; and but one Briton re- 
ſides within the walls of the town. 


Mr. Addison ſomewhere otters; "that 
if an inhabitant of this globe ſhould meet 
a a ſon of earth in the moon, he would con- 
ſider him as his countryman, and forget 
ceremony in the introduction. I ran di- 
rectly to the houſe of my friend: it was 
a new world where there were only two 

Britons! This gentleman has been only 
eleven months from England, and in Per- 
'naw, yet ſpeaks the German language flu- 
ently, and without having had the aſſiſt- 
ance of a maſter. I wondered at his pro- 
ficiency: he ſaid it was no way ſtrange, 
for he had not converſed with an Engliſh- 
man ſince he arrived, "and was obliged to 
- talk 


tall German | This will ſerve in the place 

.of ten chapters upon education, and the 
moſt expeditious methods of learning fo- 
reign languages. I drank my coffee with 
the Anglo-German, and proceeded upon 
my journey. My paſs-port was demanded 
a ſecond time, as I left the garriſon. No 
perſon can take an airing through Ruſſia 
fans ordre de la Imperatrice, in which is in- 
ſerted us, name, | profeſſion, and titles. 


The 18 W e me acroſs the river 


Pernaw was ſunk under water, by the num- 
ber of Livonian peaſants, and their carts, 
who crouded upon it. Theſe are a poor 
looking people, cloathed in the coarſeſt 
manner, 1 had not before heard the lan- 
guage ſpoken: it is not at all | phaſing to 
n EO 


The river Pernaw is the boundary be- 
tween the Deſert and Paradiſe, When I 
arrived upon the north fide, I entered a 
finely cultivated country. I now quitted 
the Agree of the Livonian Gulph, and jour- 

L. neyed 
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CC 
neyed through the inland parts of the pro- 
vince of Eſthonia, which lead to Revel, fi- 
tuated upon the oppoſite ſhore of the Gulph 

of Finland; Eſthonia forming an iſthmus 
between them. The Poſtmaſters are all 
Germans, and very civil, if travellers are 
ſo to them: but as their office is deemed 
by themſelves of great importance and dig- 
nity, they expect a return of good man- 
ners. In journeying through Eſthonia, 
the eye is agreeably relieved with alternate 
| landſcapes of cultivation and farm-houſes, 
of woodlands and rivers. But the country 
is uniformly level: a dead ſilence reigns: 
no roaring cataract from a mountain's 
brow; the water ſleeps in its even chan- 
nel. This province has evidently been 
gained from the ſea. The month of No- 
vember is not the ſeaſon to judge of a 
country by its appearance; eſpecially a 
country bordering the frozen ocean. The 
land, however, ſeems deſerving of more 
careful huſbandmen. Rural cultivators 
here do not attend to the formation of in- 
cloſures, which might be made of the ſtones 


which encumber the ground, in the ſame 
| manner 
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manner as in certain counties in England, 
as well as Scotland.“ I é noticed, that the 
farmer, in many inſtances, ploughed around 
the ſtones, rather than be at the trouble of 
removing them. 


There are few gentlemen's ſeats to be 
ſeen; and theſe conſiſt of a wooden, or 
partly brick building of one ſtory. The 
farm-houſes are numerous, and are all 
mean looking huts of wood. f 


The roads are, owing to the late rains, 
very bad. I travel ſlowly, yet I am not 
impatient. I ſee every traveller in the 
ſame kind of waggon with mine, dragged 
by northern ponies through the mire. The 
peaſants aſſiſt their horſes in extricating 
the wheels of their carriages, every inſtant 
buried in mud, and ill calculated for ſuch 
roads, being made very low. The poſt- 
houſes are ſituated at about twelve miles 
diſtance from each other, and each has a 
room appropriated for the reception of tra- 

{1 Jn Vvellers, 

* See Captain Newte's Tour, p. 2 55 juſtly celebrated 
as the moſt pleaſing, as well as Fee Tour in 
Britain, yet known, 
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vellers, gratis. Here, the weary wanderer, 
in cold weather, places his back againft the 
ſtove, lights his pipe, unties his wallet, and 
refreſhes himſelf with bread and cheeſe.” 


Every traveller carries his proviſions, 
from the Prince in gold lace to the Boor 
in ſtraw ſhoes. The poſt-houſes do: uot 
afford much accommodation, as it is not 
required: few travellers ſtop, but for 
| horſes. After a tedious day's journey to 
a poſt-houſe within a few ſtages of Revel, 
croſſing rivulets ſwelled with the rains, 
twice overturned in the mire, and other 
circumſtances of ſuch voyages, I am at laſt 
under cover, There 1s only one bed-room 
and one bed in the houſe: if there were 
two beds, I ſhould chearfully give up the 
one next the fire to the landlady : the land- 
lord is from home: what is to be done? 
Why, I have given a glaſs of brandy to the 
landlady. It is excellent : ſhe has accepted 
of another. You ſee the treaty is on the 
carpet; but dont miſtake me. A treaty 
was concluded; and 1 had the bed and 
room to myſelf. Tos 
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The dh 1 Revel-—The Jul Pieet---The 
magnificent Funeral of Admiral Sir Samuel. 
Greig, Commander in Chief of the Ruſſian 

Navy Funeral Oration ſpoken by Lieut. 
Colonel Baron Pablen, tranſlated from the. 

German Particular Aecount of the Pro- 

e Cefſion from the Admiralty to the Cathedral 
=== Epitaph upon Admiral Greig. 


Revel _ Oo 


; morning niere, in Winter. I 
wrapped myſelf in my furs, and 8 | 
my route. The country varies little in 
its appearance, from Pernaw to Revel. In 
the laſt ſtage, near the ſhore of the F inland | 
Gulph, it is covered with wood. As we 
paſs through this wood the ſpires of the 
city appear, and, arriving at its extremity, 
| L 4 we 
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we deſcend into a valley, where part of 
Revel is built, and part upon a hill, at the 
head of a ſmall bay, or inlet of the gulph. 
A melancholy gloom hung around the ci- 
ty. The Ruſſian fleet lay in the harbour, 
unkgged,” and its Se alben no 
In a few days after my arrival, the re- 
mains of Admiral Greig were laid in ſtate 
in the Admiralty-houſe, and the public 
admitted to pay their laſt reſpects to his 
memory. I had procured admittance ear. 
ly. My limbs trembled as I entered the 
hall, which was lined with black. The 
body was placed upon a bed of ſtate, 
dreſſed in Admirals uniforms, and having 
a crownof laurel upon its head. The Ad- 
miral s ſtaff, and ſix orders of knighthood 
conferred upon him by her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty, were ſpread upon tabourets, covered 
with white ſattin, and fringed with gold. 
The Admiral's flags were placed at the 
head of the bed of ſtate; and an eſcutcheon, 


with the titles of the deceaſed. » The cof- 
8 in, 
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fin, ſuperbly decora ted 
ver frame at the ſide. The filver urn, con- 
taining the bowels of this great man, ſtood 
at the foot of the bed, with this ſimple 
inſcription, 8. G. Nat. D. zoth Nov. 
1735, obit D. 15th Oct. 1788. The wax 
tapers,” from candleſticks of maſſy ſilver, 
threw a flame of light over this awful mag 
nificence! Britiſh and Ruſſian naval Offi- 
cers guarded the hall; and the grenadiers, 
the houſe and paſſages leading to it. At 
the hour appointed for the interment, the 
Governor of Revel, General Wrangel, at- 
tended by all the Officers, naval and mili- 
tary, and by the noblemen and gentlemen 
of the province, aſſembled at the Admi- 
ralty. Lieutenant-Colonel Baron Pahlen 


made a ſpeech to this auguſt aſſemblage, 


in honour of the deceaſed Admiral, to the 
JOE e | 


7080 Reede Sirs, 50 


e Our entry into . world, and our 


exit, are events we know of certainly; but 
5 of | - vIF © 5145771 al 


reſted upon a fi- 
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[$6 « Happy that ein ee fills 
this period with brave and worthy actions, 
Miſerable thoſe, even in $ arg whoſe me- 


mory can only bv; traces mn a; a cloud 


of vices ! 


2 The aſhes tags and great can- 
Not be too highly revered---they are the 
relicts of ſublime ſpirits, which another 
age may not again produce. Behold that 


urn! it contains ſuch relicts as I deſcribe: 


an age would be too ſhort a ſpace to re- 


cord his virtues, for we muſt for ever dwell 


in praiſe of honour and of worth like his. 
His noble deeds, his heroiſm, adorned with 


© prudence and reflection; his unwearied 


diligence in the moſt important commands 


entruſted to him by our Imperial Sove- 


reign---equally a proof of the diſcernment 


ol our auguſt Monarch, and of the Admi- 


ral's merit. He TOO the many thou- 
ſands 


G 3s 


ſands who fought under his banner wick 
. the ſame ſentiments of heroiſm; and ſee- 
ing | him at their head, _ knew no fear.: 


? 


_ He ins us to conquer our enemies, ( 


and ſomething more-=-he taught us to 
unite religion with the maxims of war. 


« Apainſt the armed foes of the realm 
he fought as a Lion: but no ſooner are 
they defeated, than all hes n nn 
returns. 


3 
J 


0 He avoids appearing as a conqueror. 


His words, as the voice of an Angel, ſtill 
vibrate in my ear. The chance of war, 
ſaid he to an illuſtrious priſoner, hap- 
pens to all: take your ſword again -the 
brave ſhould never be without one, who 


uſe it in defence of their country! He 
continued watching, to the. laſt hour, for 
our intereſt and ſafety, and could be drag- 


ged from his poſt but by death. Heaven 
called him away; and we ſtruggled with 
that Heaven, to keep him on earth! Re- 
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ſpected Sirs ! beloved Brethren and Fellow 
Soldiers, who have come at this awful 
moment to join our tears together we 
have fought and conquered with him--- 
led on to victory, by his conduct, our 
guiding ſtar to glory! O! let his example 
teach us to wear the laurel with the ſame 
gay he did himſelf! 


* Greateſt of e 8, EF ins 
dead had reaped every earthly fame in your 
ſervice, nor would he have quitted it, but 
to obtain an eternal crown . ah in 
heaven 1 5 


1 tf ſignal given, the ſhips'of war in 

the roads began to fire minute guns, which 
they continued to do, from the moving to 
the concluſion of the funeral proceſſion. 
The ſtreets, from the Admiralty-houſe, 
where it commenced, to the Cathedral, 
were lined with troops: a ſquadron of 
horſe led the proceſſion. The dragoons, 
willy ſtandards n e by ſo- 


lemn 
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lemn muſic, and at intervals the drums of 

the army, muffled with black crape, added 
their warlike baſe. The Imperial grena- 
diers followed, with arms reverſed. The 
boys of the public ſchools, rwo and two, 
dreſſed in mourning, came next, ſinging 
hymns; then followed the clergy, in their 
habiliments; a herald; General Lehman, 
of the Artillery, with his two Marſhals; 
Military and Naval Officers, who had 
ſerved under Admiral Greig, carrying the 
tabourets, with the ſtaff and enſigns of the 
five orders of his nobility ; the three ys 
and the m_y urn! 


The body, on a funeral bier, drawn by 
fix horſes from the Governor's menage, 
covered with black cloth, and led by ſix 
bombardiers, and the domeſtics of the de- 
ceaſed. Twelve Captains of the Navy, 
Ruſſian and Britiſh Officers, among whom 
were Captains Elphinſton and Trevenen, 
attended by their cockſwains as porters; 
Major-General Wrangel, Governor of Re- 
vel; 


o 


vel; the Staff and other Officers of the 
State Major, two and two; the different 
Officers of Government, according to their 
rank; the Nobility and principal Citizens; 
two Marſhals, with their ftaves, and a 
company of infantry, arms and colours 
lowered, cloſed the proceſſion. The Ca- 
thedral was lighted with innumerable wax 
«candles. The cavalry guarded the entrance. 
The body was placed before the altar, and 
near the tomb, within the church; and 
the orders, ſtaff, and flags arqund them. 
After a funeral oration, by the German 
Biſhop, the body was depoſited in the 
tomb: a ſignal gave notice of this, and 
anſtantly the ſhips of war, the cannon of 
the ramparts, and all the troops, fired a 
triple diſcharge, rending the air, and ſtrik- 
every heart with awful melancholy! Si- 
lence reſumed her reign. I walked in the 
cathedral, and . contemplated of honour 
and of fame. I fat down upon the hard 
boſom of the grave, and taking out my 
pencil, I wrote upon the ſtone an epitaph: 


If 


Cw) 


If Great and Good Actions 
Command the Reſpect of Mankind, 
The name of Greig will live for Ever. 
He deſerved good Fortune, 
And he found it under the Banners of Cath. II. 
He ſcattered the Enemies of Ruſſia, 
Fortunate, even in Death, 
Like Wolfe, like Epaminondas, 
He died a Conqueror. 
CATHERINE 


Beſtowed upon him every Earthly Honour— | 


4 His own Actions, 
Immortality ! 
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LETTER XVI. 


Of the War with Turkey Unfortunate 
Campaign of the Emperor Foſeph II— 
Reaſons why the Ruſſians appear ſlow in 
their movements--- Naval Campaign in the 
Baltic between the Ruſſians and Swedes, 
1788---Naval Engagement between Ad- 
mira] Greig and the Duke of Sudermania 
| === The Empreſs of Ruſſia's Letter to Ad- 
miral Greig---The- King of Sweden de- 
ſerted by his. Officers---The Interference of 
| Great Britain and Pruſſia in his Oy. | 


— * 


Revel, Nov. 1788. 


8 this year, her Imperial Majeſty, 
on the breaking out of the preſent Turkiſh 
war, ordered Admiral Greig to prepare a 
fleet for the Mediterranean. Nothing was 
leſs expected by the Admiral, than ſuch 


an expedition; nor had the Ruſſian Go- 
vernment 


Toa 7) 


vernment an idea that the Turk would 
have been ſo bold as to be the firſt in 
throwing the gauntlet, Prince Potemkin 
and Count Romaintzoff are placed at 
the head of the Ruſſian armies, as Ad- 
miral Greig was appointed to the chief 
command of the fleet. The Ruſſian ar- 
mies are ſoon collected: near 1 50, ooo men 
are already acting in different quarters. 


But the Turks commenced hoſtilities be- 


fore the Ruſſians began to recruit. The 
Emperor of Germany, as the Ally of Ruf- 
ſia, has, ſeveral months ago, begun the 
campaign, with 80,000 troops. The 
Emperor has as yet been unfortunate, 
conſidering the number and diſcipline of 
his forces. He began the attack without 
waiting for the aſſiſtance of the principal 
in the diſpute: he received the whole brunt 


of the Turkiſh army, which, together with 


the diſeaſes among his troops, has reduced 
them to half of their original number, in 
a very ſhort period, 


The Ruſſian army ſeems to be carefully 
watching an opportunity to repair theſe 
M mis- 
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misfortunes, and we may ſoon expect to 
hear of a deciſive engagement; which 
would have taken place before this time, 
had not the Turks hitherto avoided a ge- 
neral battle; and this accounts for the 
apparent inactivity of the Ruſſians. This 
is a new ſyſtem of Turkiſh tactics: they 
_ uſed formerly to come on in hundreds of 
thouſands, and decide at once for victory 
or death! This alteration may be attri- 
buted to the foreign Officers in their ſer- 
vice, who, being unable to diſcipline this 
_unruly mob, have at leaſt gained a point of 
_ conſequence, in preventing the extreme ha- 
_ zardofcommitting the whole fortune of the 
war to a ſingle throw. Their repeated at- 
tacks in different ſmall ſquadrons, though 
frequently repulſed, have the ſame effect 
as rallying, and have at laſt penetrated in- 
to the very center of the German legions. 
The Ruſſians, therefore, muſt not give the 
Ottomans any opportunity of making ſuch 
Tartarian manceuvres. They muſt be- 
ſiege the Turkiſh cities, which will bring 


the Ottoman armies together, to defend 
them. 


© m3 


them. The Moſcovites have learned to 
| ſtand the firſt charge of their furious ene- 
mies, and ſucceſs muſt attend ſuperior diſ- 
n | 


Admijnl Greig, Sul he ſet fail, had 
to overcome many difficulties. The whole 
Ruſſian empire did not afford ſeamen ſuf- 
ficient to man ten ſhips of the line; and 
it was neceſſary to have twenty, or more, 
with attendant frigates, and other veſſels. 
The uſual. ſource was ſhut up: Britain 
had forbid her ſeamen to enter into foreign 
ſervice: Holland followed the example 
nor would theſe allied maritime powers 
ſuffer even tranſport ſhips to be employed 
in the ſervice of any foreign nation. To 
add to this difficulty, Spain ſeemed inclined 
to oppoſe the paſſage of the Ruſſian fleet 
into the Mediterranean. France, unable, 
in a civil fever, to aſſiſt her old friend the 
Turk, had, perhaps, prevailed with Spain 
to ſtep forward. To complete the ſcene, 
Sweden, ſeeing every maritime nation un- 
favourable to Ruſſia, concluded that the 

M 2 | preſent. 
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preſent was a favourable conjuncture for 
ſtriking a blow at her powerful rival.--- 
'The encouragements which invited Swe- 
den to action, at this criſis; were great; 
and the advantages to be obtained, ſub- 
ſtantial. The ancient alliance between 
Sweden and the Porte might be eaſily re- 
newed, and a ſubſidy obtained for occa- 
ſioning a diverſion of the arms of Ruſſia. 
Swediſh provinces might be recovered, and 
the Czarina obliged to deſiſt from inter- 
fering 1 in the affairs of Sweden. 


Catherine II. was not ee by all 
bheſe circumſtances united. The peaſantry 

were crouded into the ſhips, and the Ad- 
miral made the beſt diſtribution among 
theſe, that he could, of ſeamen. The Ruſ- 
ſian fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen ſail of the 
line, departed from Cronſtadt in July laſt. 
The Swediſh fleet, conſiſting of fifteen ſail 
of the line, under the command of the 
Duke of Sudermania, were cruizing, at 
the ſame time, in the Gulph of Finland. 


'The two fleets ſoon met each other, with 
the 


| (1653) 

the ſame determination, of deciding the 
ſovereignty of the Baltic. The Swedes 
imagined that their ſhips, filled with ve- 
teran ſailors, would be an-over-match for 
the Ruſſian ſhips, tho' greater in number 
and in ſtrength, manned as they were, on- 
ly with the peaſants. Many of the Ruſ- 


ſian ſhips had not one hundred ſeamen on 


board, to mix with ſeven or eight hundred 
landſmen. Numbers of their beſt ſailors 


had been drawn to the Black Sea, for their 


fleets in thoſe remote parts; for Govern- 
ment truſted that they would be able to 
ſupply their place with foreign recruits. 


The Duke of Sudermania, deſpiſing op- 
ponents lately the inhabitants of woods, 


or ſcorning to take any advantage, gave 


battle to the Ruſſian Admiral, in a ſitu- 
ation every way favourable to the latter, 
Admiral Greig had much need of ſuch ad- 
vantage, deſerted as he was by five of his 


fineſt ſhips. It is a fact, that twelve Ruſ- 


ſian ſhips of war ſuſtained the whole 
weight of the Swediſh fire: but theſe be- 
M 3 haved 
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haved ſo nobly, for their country's honour 
and their own, that, notwithſtanding the 
now decided ſuperiority of the Swedes in 
ſhips and ſeamen, both fleets were equally 
tired of the conteſt. Unleſs the Royal Duke 
knew that theſe five ſhips were to deſert, 
he acted imprudently by engaging the 
Ruſſians in a calm, when both navies lay 
as batteries to each other; when little ſea- 
manſhip was required, and when the ſu- 
periority of his enemy was ſo great in the 
weight of metal, and number of men.--- 
He could not be ignorant that the Ruſ- 
ſians, whether ſeamen or landſmen, were 
equal in courage to the Swedes, and that 
they would fight their guns to the laſt | 
man. The Duke affects, in his letter to 
King Guſtavus, to ſay that he kept the field 
of battle, and that the Ruſſians retired in 
the night, otherwiſe he would have renewed 
the attack in the morning. But how does 
this accord with his declaration immediate- 
ly afterwards, that many of his ſhips had 
no powder left, and that could not be 


ſupplied ? 
| The 


© ww ) 


The Duke of Sudermania behaved, in 
this engagement, with much gallantry ; 
and his retiring before a ſuperior force, 
when he had little ammunition left, was 
no way diſhonourable, and ſurely leſs fool- 
iſh than it would have been to have point- 
ed his harmleſs cannon at the ſmoaking 
muzzles of the Ruſſian guns. Admiral 
Greig, as ſoon as he had repaired the da- 
mage of his rigging, diſpatched a ſmall 
ſquadron, under the command of Captain 
Trevenen, who attacked the Swediſh fleet 
in harbour, and burnt a ſhip of the line, 
taking and deſtroying ſome ſmaller veſſels. 
Trevenen ſweeped the ſeas of every Swe- 
diſh ſhip that appeared; and a number of 
tranſports, conveying proviſions and other 
ſtores to Finland, were taken. 


Admiral Greig wrote her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty an account of this naval fight, and 
he received the following anſwer from his 
auguſt Sovereign, written with her Ma- 
jeſty's own hand: | 


M4 2 
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& To the Wirth and Brave, Ve. Ge. 


cc We ſhould be wanting in that grati- 

& tude and politeneſs which ought ever to 
&« diſtinguiſh Sovereigns, did not we, with 
the utmoſt ſpeed, convey to you, and 
t our other brave and gallant Officers and 
&« ſeamen of our fleet, who have proved 
« themſelves worthy of their country, our 
c approbation of your exemplary conduct; 
« and the obligations which we owe you 
* for your intrepid conduct in your en- 
„gagement with our enemy, the fleet of 
& the Swediſh King. To the conſtant ex- 
c ertion of your abilities, and your zeal 
c for the glory of the common cauſe of 
C ourſelves and the whole Ruſſian Empire, 
may, under God, be attributed the very 
« ſignal victory you have gained; and we 
&« have not the ſmalleſt doubt, but that 
* every part of our dominions, where this 
c event ſhall be tranſmitted, will behold it 
in its proper point of view. It is with 
« grief we read the record of thoſe pol- 
& troons, who, unable to catch fire from 

„„ 


T7 
ce the ſpirited exertions of their fellow- 
« warriors, have ſo ſignalized themſelves 
& in the annals of treaſonable cowards, 
e and to whoſe cowardice the Swede has 
& to boaſt that any ſhip of their fleet eſ- 
&« caped, when ſo encountered; and the 
« more particularly, that their High Ad- 
ct miral eſcaped, when twice ſo nearly in 
ce their power to have taken him. As we 
« aſſume to ourſelves the ſole power to 
& reward the meritorious, we ſhall take 
« ſignal care for the very exemplary pu- 
* niſhment of the guilty. We beg, there- 
“ fore, that you will yourſelf accept our 
tc heartieſt acknowledgment ; and we trou- 
cc ble you to communicate the ſame to our 


&« worthy and animated Officers and ſea- 
66 men. 


6 It is our command that the delinquents 
ce mentioned in your official letters, be im- 
&« mediately brought to Cronſtadt, to wait 
our further diſpleaſure. We ſincerely 
« wiſh you, and all with you, health, and 
the moſt ſignal * of the Al." 


66 mighty 


( 7 


5 mighty God, whoſe ad we have in- 
& yoked, and of whoſe aſſiſtance we can- 
& not doubt, i in a carte ſo Juſt. TY 


&« Your ſervices will perpetually live in 
cc our remembrance, and the annals of our 
& country mult convey your names to poſ- 
6 terity with reverence and with love. So 
« ſaying, we recommend you to God's 
„keeping ever. 8 


& Done at Peterſburg, the 23d of July, 
6 in the year of Grace 1788. 
c CATHERINE.” 


This victory has finally proved how 
much Sweden can do. Guſtavus can pre- 
vent the Ruſſian fleet from going to the 
Mediterranean; and he might have done 
this without fighting, ſince the Ruſſians 
would never have ſent their fleet away, 
while a hoſtile navy 1s in the Baltic. The 
Swediſh Monarch would have been more 
ſucceſsful in Finland, with his army, at a 


period when Ruſſia had no forces on that 
- ade, 


( IM 


ſide, to oppoſe him. Fortunately for Ruf- 
ſia, the diſaffection of the Swediſh Officers, 
prevented Guſtavus from attempting any 
thing; and Ruſſia, provident for her fafe- 
ty, had, by her Allies, the Danes, attacked 
Sweden in the Province of Gottenburg, 
thereby making it neceſſary for the Swediſh 
King to leave Finland, and to draw what 
troops he could confide in, to defend his 
own country. This King, who lately held 
the haughtieſt language to the Court of 
Peterſburg, when he found his fleet de- 
feated, and his army mutinous, ſued for 
peace, through the mediation of Denmark; 
and now again, that Britain and Pruſſia 
have interfered to ſave him, he has aſ- 
ſumed ſpirit, and an air of threatening. 


Ruſſia would, no doubt, wiſh to get rid 
of ſo troubleſome a neighbour, at a time 
her attention is called towards Turkey, 
and eſpecially as Denmark will not be al- 
lowed to fulfill her treaties with the Em- 
pire. The mediating powers might eaſily 

bring about a La but perhaps they ra- 
| ther 
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ther wiſh to mediate a balance of power 
between the contending parties, to prolong 
the war, and to weaken Ruſſia and Auſtria 
to a level with Sweden and Turkey, If 
the Courts of London and Berlin are ſe. 
rious in wiſhing for a general peace, or 
alarmed for the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, they ſhould directly interfere, and 
enforce their requeſt, the one with her 
naval, the other with her land forces. If, 
on the contrary, theſe Courts have blown 
the flame of war, they will look quietly 
on, until 6ne or other of the party falls, 
and then endeavour to diſguiſe the odious 
character of incendiary, under the cloak 
of mediation. Our Envoy, Mr. Elliot, at 
Copenhagen, ſolemnly averred, that his 
interference, in the name of his Court and 
that of Berlin, between the Danes and 
| Swedes, was to prevent the effuſion of hu- 
man blood! Time will diſcover, whether 
or not this ſolemn aſſeveration was a 
N of human miſery. 


LETTER XVIII. 


Life of Admiral Greig--- Expedition of the 


 Ruffian Fleet to the Mediterranean Na- 
val Engagement of the Turkiſh and Ruſ= 
fran Fleets. Burning of the Turkiſh Fleet 
by Admiral Greig---Promoted by the Em- 
preſs, in conſequence of this gallant Action. 
=== Further Account of the Naval Cam- 
paignu 1788. | 


— —— — 
Revel Nov. 1788. 


1 Sir Samuel Greig was born at 
a ſmall town in the County of Fife, in 
North Britain. His father, a very reſpec- 
table character, had a conſiderable pro- 
perty in ſhipping, and was himſelf bred to 
the ſea: his mother was a daughter of 
Charteris, Eſq. of Burntiſland, 
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Young Greig accompanied his father in 
ſeveral voyages; but aſpiring to a higher 
command than that of a merchant ſhip, 
he entered into the royal navy, and, like 
the gallant Blake, roſe from a cabin-boy 
in a merchant veſſel, to ſupreme command 
in Im perial flects. 


When the laſt war broke out betwixt 
the Ruſſians and Turks, this hero, then a 
Lieutenant in his country's fervice, and 
highly eſteemed for every good quality, in- 
liſted under the banners of Catherine II. 
who had made a requeſt to our Court, to 
furniſh her Imperial Majeſty with Officers 
to conduct the Ruſſian fleet, then intend- 
ed for the Mediterranean. Happily for 
Mr. Greig, he entered into the ſervice of 
a Princeſs with whom merit is the ſole re- 
commendation; and with this, no cata- 
logue of anceſtry is required. 


Lieutenant Greig was, ſoon after his ar- 
rival at Cronſtadt, promoted to the com- 
mand or one of the ſhips of Count Orloff s 
b ſquadron. 


c 17s 


Conde} The Ruſſian fleet were in the 
worſt order, and few ſhips were in readi- 
neſs; yet her Imperial Majeſty, confiding 
in the numerous Britiſh Officers and ma- 
riners on board, ordered what ſhips were 
ready to proceed; and ten fail of the line, 
with a few frigates and fire-ſhips, accord- 
ingly ſailed from Cronſtadt, under the 


command of Count Alexis Orloff, and Ad- 


miral Spiridoff. The other ſquadron, fit- 
ting out under the direction and command 
of Admiral Elphinſton, were to follow, 
with all expedition. Theſe two fleets, as 
ſoon as they arrived at Portſmouth, were 
joined by a number of Engliſh tranſports, 
loaded with proviſions, and warlike ſtores. 


Count Orloff's ſquadron brought the 
Turkiſh fleet to a general engagement, in 
the Bay of Tſcheſme. The Turks, though | 
much ſuperior in force, and lying in the 
ſtrongeſt poſition in the Bay, at anchor, 
and with ſprings upon their cables, were 
forced, after a ſevere conflict, to cut, and 
run for the harbour. The Ruſlian fleet 
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purſued the flying enemy, and Admiral 
Spiridoff, determined upon ſignalizing 
himſelf, grappled with the Turkiſh Ad- 
miral's ſhip, both of them the largeſt in 


_ thoſe hoſtile fleets. The Turk, ſcorning 
to be behind-hand in gallantry, threw his 


grappling-irons into the Ruſſian ſhip, re- 
ſolved to conquer or to die, Their ſhips 


were repeatedly in flames, and repeatedly 
baarded, the one by the other. A dreadful 
' carnage enſued, and ſo eager were the 


crews in the work of death, that the flames 
were permitted to ſpread. The Turkiſh 
ſhip blew up, and ſoon after the Ruſſian 
Vice Admiral's, carrying with them what 
remained of the ſeamen into the air! The 
Ruſſian and Turkiſh Commanders were, 
with difficulty, prevailed upon to take to 
their boats before the exploſion took place. 


This awful ſcene ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment the ſurrounding navies. The engage- 


ment ceaſed : the Turkiſh fleet retired into 


the harbour of Tſcheſme; and the Ruſſian 
took poſſeſſion of the road-ſtead, which 


the other had n 
Count 


0 I9 ) 


| -Contit Oro extled a Council-of War, 
toconſult of the practicability of deſtroying 
the enemy s fleet in the harbour. Many 


of the Captains gave it as their opinion, 


that the plan was impoſſible to be exe- 
cuted, ſeeing that the entrance to the har- 


bour was narrow, and defended by ſtrong 


forts and batteries, which could eaſily ſink 


ſuch veſſels as muſt neceſſarily be employed 
in this ſervice. When Captain Greig' 8 


opinion was aſked, he inſtantly gave it in 


favour of the undertaking. - * Will you 
* command the frigates and fire-ſhips up- 
on this expedition, and anſwer for its 
« ſacceſs ?” ſaid the Count. I will,” re- 
plied” Captain Greig, © endeavour, to the 


e utmoſt of my abilities, to execute your 
* Excellency's orders.” The Count de? 
fired the Captain to take ſuch-ſhips and 


ſuch Officers with him, as he er moſt 
oy to aſſiſt- Him. of 


- Captain Greig, by debe 0 «clock the 
fans night, had every thing in readineſs* 


there were four or five frigates, and as 
N many ; 


(ns 


many fire-ſhips: with theſe he approached 
the mouth of the harbour of Tſcheſme. 
Count Orloff, with all his Officers and 
men, liſtened anxiouſly to the horrid din 
that inſtantly commenced, The fire- ſhips 
entered the harbour, under cover of the 
ſmoke of the frigates fire, as well as of the 
enemy's forts and ſhips of war. The 
Turks, little expecting ſo ſudden an attack, 
were thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. 
The crews of the fire-ſhips, intimidated 
by the danger of their ſituation, could not, 
without difficulty, be brought to proceed. 
Their Officers, Britiſh and Ruſſian, be- 
haved with the greateſt intrepidity, and 
with their own hands ſet fire to the trains. 
The crews hurried into the boats, with- 
out minding their Commanders, ſome of 
whom were obliged to jump over-board, 
and to ſwim after them, The Turkiſh 
Navy was ſoon in flames, and ſeveral thou- 
ſand Turks were conſumed with it! The 
Ruſſian frigates completed the enterpriſe, 
by levelling the forts, and deſtroying the 
town of Ticheſme with their bombs. 
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The night was illuminated with the 
"do and when the flame ſubſided in 
the morning, nought could be ſeen, ſave 
the aſhes of a navy, a fortreſs, and a city! 
Captain Greig, during the engagement, 
was ſlightly wounded, by a muſket ball 
from the Turkiſh fort, which alſo broke 
one of the points of the croſs of the order 
of St. George, which he then wore. This 
morning uſhered in the naval triumph 
of Ruſſia, and crowned our young hero 
with laurels. Count Orloff ſent an expreſs 
to Peterſburg, by way of Greece, whoſe 
inhabitants were the friends of the Ruſ- 
ſians, and, by the return of this expreſs, 
Captain Greig received her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty's approbation of his conduct, and a 
confirmation of the rank of Admiral, 
which was conferred upon him by Count 
Orloff, immediately after this celebrated 
victory. The peace which took place be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Turks, was haſten- 
ed by this victory; and Admiral Greig 
continued, from this time, to receive marks 
of diſtinguiſhed favour from Catherine II. 
N „ who 


„ 


ow committed to his care the entire ma- 
nagement of the Ruſſian Marine, which 
the Admiral brought to the greateſt per- 
fection of which it was capable. He was 
appointed Governor of Cronſtadt, the 
Portſmouth of Ruſſia, and had the ſeveral 
orders of knighthood * 8 con- 
e be e 8 


| For re years ok the Admiral ap 

employed. 3 in planning and overſeeing the 
new fortifications of Cronſtadt; the dry 
and wet-docks, for building and repairing 
| ſhips of war; the new Admiralty build- 
ings, and other works: and had he lived 
ten years longer, he would have rendered 

Cronſtadt the fineſt harbour and Lerne 
in the world. 0 


+ | The King of Sweden, jealous of the in- 
creaſing ſtrength, uſefulneſs, and beauty 
of this rival maritime port, has been ac- 
tively engaged in erecting new forts at 
Sweaborg, in the Finland Gulph, the beſt 


| * the: Swe harbours, and capable of 
bein 5 


= 
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being rendered the ſtrongeſt. The reve- 
nues of Ruſſia muſt, however, always be a 
rival which Guſtavus cannot match. The 
Admiral likewiſe eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia 
founderies for making cannon, and all the 
neee of war. ne 

now ee! at a F „lich 
_— bn career "or fortune and Bl _ £ 


| Early m the Summer of 1783 Admiral 
Greig received orders from her I mperial 
| Majeſty to equip a fleet, to ſerve again in 
the Mediterranean. From local eircum- 
| ſtances, which it is unneceſſary to mention 
here, the Admiral had nearly the whole of 
his crews to collect from the Ruſſian vil- 
lages It was with men who were to be 
trained after they tame on board, that Ad- 
miral Greig gave battle to the Swediſh 
fleet, commanded- by his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Sudermania, who oppoſed his 
paſſage to the Turkiſh coaſts, in the Wa 
of 2 of the ſame of ara on 
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At the firſt onſet, the Ruſſian fleet were 
| ſuperior in force to the Swedes: but Ad- 
miral Greig was ſoon deſerted by five of 
his beſt ſhips. The Admiral, however, 
undiſmayed, redoubled his efforts, and, 
beating three of the Swediſh ſhips, who 
attacked him at once, among whom was 
the Duke of Sudermania's, puſhed on, to 
relieve Captain Elphinſton, whoſe ſhip was 
diſabled by the fire of the Swediſh Vice- 
Admiral, Wachmieſter. The Swede ſtruck 
his flag to this too powerful opponent ; 
but not until moſt of his crew were killed, 

and his decks covered with blood! Vice- 
Admiral Wachmieſter and Captain El- 

phinſton had, for ſeveral hours, main- 

tained a dreadful conteſt, and the circum- 

ſtance alone of the Ruſſian ſhip being 
rendered unmanageable by a ſhot which 
carried away her rudder, gave the advan- 
tage to the other. Even in this diſ- 
abled condition, under the raking fire 
of the enemy, Captain Elphinſton conti- 
nued the engagement, until he was relieved 
by his Admiral. Both ſhips were almoſt 
„  Hattored 


0 8 0 


ſhattered t. to ee and their crews ds 

all killed. The Swediſh Vice-Admiral, 

when he came on board Admiral Greig's 
ſhip, delivered to him his ſword; which 
the Ruſſian Commander returned, with a 
Juſt and elegant compliment, that a 
** brave man, who fought ſo nobly for his 
e country, ought never to be without his 
* ſword.” This compliment is commonly 
paid upon ſuch occaſions, but it never was 
more deſeryedly applied than at preſent. 


Admiral Greig delivered to Captain El- 
phinſton the Swediſh ſhip's colours, re- 
ſerving to himſelf the Vice-Admiral's flag, 
which the bold Wachmieſter would never 
have ſtruck to any other than an Admiral, 
but would have preferred carrying it with 
him to the bottom. The Swediſh fleet re- 
tired, after a well- fought battle, in which 
all parties did their utmoſt for conqueſt 
and glory. Admiral Greig was wounded 
in the engagement, and was at the time 
labouring under a ſevere indiſpoſition, oc- 
- caſioned by his indefatigable exertions in 
| Ne fittin ng 


morning at four o'clock, and was often 
ſeen working with his own hands-on -board 
his ſhip. He rejected the advice of his 
Phyſician, who intreated him to go afhore, 
and to leave the command of the fleet, 
ſince every thing had been obtained which 
Paign. The Admiral perſiſted in proſe- 
cuting his advantage, and wiſhed to re- 
hearſe, upon the flying Swedes, the ſcenes 
at Tſcheſme, Captain Trevenen was diſ- 
patched with a ſmall ſquadron, to attack 
the Swediſh fleet in the harbour of Swea- 
borg, where they had taken ſhelter; and 
he ſucceeded ſo far, as to burn one ſhip of 
the line, and ſome leſſer veſſels, beſides 
taking the victualling me hy A 
g's TE to the e | 
The Ruſſian fleet kept ths hw as —4 | 
as the ſeaſon would permit, - the Com- 
mander paying”: no regard to his deelining 
health: but in the month of October he 


carried his own diviſion. ſafe into Revel, 
, and 


and ſent the others tò Cronftadt. ' Quite 
worn out himſelf; he yielded up his breath 
in his cabin, dying a willing ſacrifice to 
the ſervice of a Miſtreſs who had fo Well 
deſerved whatever he coulddo, to wo 
her glory. „„ — 8 


| Her lap Majeſty ſent expreſs his 
ee | Rogerſon, her owh 
Phyſician, to enn to ſave her fa. 
vourite Officer, —It was too late! 3 
5 . hearing of the Anett, Gd. 
her Majeſty exclaimed, . Where fhall 1 
„find another Greig!” His name and 
character were ſo much reſpected by her 
Imperial Majeſty, that Admiral Greig had 
only to ſpeak his wiſh, in regard to regu- 
lations in the naval ſervice, and it was or- 
dered. He had too much modeſty toaſk 
any thing for himſelf. He has died, in 
every reſpect, like a Roman: but his au- 
-guſt Miſtreſs will not forget his children, - 
They are,” her Majeſty has ſaid, “ a ſa- 
e ered depoſit in my hands? 
213 N | 1 
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In private life Admiral Greig was not 
leſs amiable than he was reſpectable in his 
public character: of great ſimplicity and 
modeſty of deportment, humane, friendly, 
charitable; a kind huſband, and a tender 
father. 


It is e of remark, that Admiral 
Greig, when a boy, was of a very timorous 
diſpoſition. This would ſeem to have laid 
the foundation of that extreme caution 
which guarded all his words and actions. 
He was ſlow in his reſolves, but intrepid 
and quick in executing what he had once 
reſolved, 


Some affect to hs that his' abilities 
| ſhould have been employed in the ſervice 
of his own country. Let it be remember- 
ed, that he firſt offered his ſervices to his 
country, and that he had permiſſion from 
that country to enter into the Ruſſian 
fleet. When Great Britain ſhewed a diſ- 
poſition, in 1788, inimical to Ruſſia, and 
even a rupture was expected, Admiral 


Greig 


_ Greig declared openly, that he would 
é ſooner reſign all his commands, and the 
c honours with which Ruſſia had diſtin- 
„ guiſhed him, than ever be obliged to 
““ fire a ſhot in. the face of his country.“ 


When Admiral Greig firſt arrived in 
Ruſſia, he was not burthened with riches. 
A tradeſman at Cronſtadt behaved to him 
in a hoſpitable manner, and gave him 
board and lodging at his houſe. Lieutenant 
Greig, when promoted to a higher rank, 
not ſatisfied with returning the obligations 
he owed his friend, by recommending him 
to favours in the way of his profeſſion, 

carried his gratitude further, and married 
the daughter of his benefactor. The Ad- 
miral has left behind him a widow, three 
young ſons, and a daughter. The two 
eldeſt ſons are now at Cronſtadt, where 
they lately arrived from Edinburgh, to ſee 
their father, before he ſhould fail for the 

Mediterranean: and they ſaw him, alas! 
for the laſt time. | 


The 


qa) 15 


The Admirdl has left orders, that His 
"Av hall complete their education at 
"Edinburgh, and then' be placed appren- 
«ices in merchant veſſels, as they had al- 
ready declared their inclination to become 
ſeamen: after their apprenticeſhips are ex- 
pired, tliey are to finiſh their naval leſſons 
in the Britiſh Navy, and finally enter into 
xhe Ruſſian ſervice. The eldeſt has already 
the rank of Captain-Lieutenant, and the 
ſecond ſon that of nnen in e 
Kan fleet, * 


4 


7 


Abr Im peril Majeſty profited tt the wi- 
Pry with 40,000 rubles, to purchaſe a 
[houſe for herſelf and family, and granted 
them an annuity equal to the Admiral's 
pay as Governor of Cronſtadt, beſides the 
revenues of a eonſiderable eſtate ĩ in the fer 
| "ils Prey Livonia.” * 215 #00 
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Deferigerang Revels-4Sudder | 
: the Ruffan Munter Tbe Swediſh Her 
n > Great. | 


| Rev 1 Nor. 17 788, 


HIS ath r ſituated at the 
head of 4 fall bay, near the mouth of 
the Finland Gulph: it fs well fortified; 
| and has a good harbour, 2 of oon · 


dhe Jowerct town by a Here: 

Governor's houſe, the te the chief 
Officers of the Garriſon, and Nobility, 
and the Cathedral, where the remains of 
Admiral Greig he interred: Theyiew from 
the hill muſt be extremely plealant in 
Summer; the colntry: les before wad as 
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Revel is crouded with failors and fol- 
diers. The Winter has, however, pro- 
claimed a truce for nine months, without 
aſking conſent of the hoſtile powers : to- 
day the harbour is frozen over, and the 
failors ſkating, where yeſterday they were 
labouring with the oar. Theſe few days 
have made an entire change in the figure 
of the people; they appear altogether a 
new race, buried, from top to toe, in ſkins 
of Sheep, Beavers, and Foxes. The in- 
habitants of the woods have been plunder- 
ed; to ſupply the trembling creature man 
with raiment. If he is placed under the 
warm Perſian ſun, he robs the filk-worm ; 
and here he ſtrips the Bear and Sable of the 
only coat they are poſſeſſed of. Natural 
Hiſtorians inform us, that when the Bea- 
ver is chaſed, he cuts off, with his teeth, 
the bag of caſtor, knowing it is this for 
which he is purſued. I ſuſpect he muſt 
likewiſe tear off his ſkin, if he would ſa- 
tisfy the generality of northern hunters. 

| 4 ; 


Old Winter is as deſpotic a Sovereign 
as any in the north. The Sun lowers his 
imperial. 


' 
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imperial ſtandard to the hoary Monarch 


in his native kingdoms. The woods and 
buſhes are all powdered with ſnow—the 


houſes have taken on their annual cover- 


ing. The dark ſea yet waſhes the ſides of 

the land, and forms a contraſt with the 
ſnowy coverings of the plains and foreſts. - 
But the waters muſt ſoon ſubmit to the ty- 


rant, and the Baltic be bound with icy 
chains. Such is the northern Winter! The 
ſoul ſhrinks at the idea, and withdraws to 
more hoſpitable climes, where the genial 
ſun nurſes In all the year ! 


I delight to viſit every climate, and 
anxiouſly wiſh to make the grand tour, 
that 1s, to viſit the Artic and Antartic, as 
far as life is found; to tread upon the 
line, in African deſerts, where the Negro 


ſweats under the cooleſt ſhade he can find, 
and the King of Beaſts lolls out his . 


tongue! 


A Ruſſian frigate arrived, with intelli- 


gence that the Swediſh fleet had left Hel- 
ſinfors, and were then off Revel Bay.— 
| DO „ 
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teties were erected in proper: fi 


and if the Ruſſian fleet, then unrigged, 
had been attacked, the conſequence muſt 


have proved fatal. Thanks to the ſoft, 


or diſloyal hearts of the Swediſh Officers. 
Though the harbour be frozen; the roads 
are ſtill open, and ſhips of the line might 
come within a cable's length of the pier 
Had Admiral Greig lived, the Ruſſian 
fleet would not be yet unrigged, and ex- 
poſed to an enemy, as if r edurtcd des 
nigen. 5 2 
| 1 
The S have: fifteen ſail of the line 


at- ſea, and here lie ten, with their maſts 


k, and their rigging in the holds 


| At this particular ſeaſon of the year, when ä 


the froſt firſt ſets in, the weather, in re- 
gard to winds, is moderate, and as favou- | 
rable as the Swedes could: wiſh for a bold 
undertaking. Revel is miſerably neglect- 
ed: the harbour 1s capable of being fen · 
dered as ſtrong as any in Europe, if bat- 


The Swedes are Ru 1 we ne 
. a Pt Ba 00594 © I have 


1 have . to fon; a palace of Peter I. 


at a ſmall diſtance from this city, at the 


foot of the auly hill, I believe, in the Pro- 
vince of Eſthonia, and in the midſt of a 
wood, cut out into avenues, in the old 
Dutch taſte, which Peter imbibed while 


t With his adze at Sardem— 


"The gardehs of his other- e T; am 
told, are in the fame ye. 


This aieciffan: was a handſome bet 


look outwardly ; but within, the Architect 
has ſtudied the conveniencies of a Dutch 


Galiot—mean and- aukward. There is 
| ſomething, however, that makes meforget 
all this, when I walk where Peter walked, 
and fee the trees planted by his hand.” I 
imagine his mighty ſhade hovers around 

me: I ſee bm at Nane dne | 
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gi LETTER XX. 


by 
„ 


Journey from Revel to Peterſburg in a Sledge 

Travelling Dreſs of the Ruſians O 
the Ruſſians and Finlanders--=A Finland 
Tavern---Narva---Yamburgh---Ingria. 
Winter Scene--- Arrival at Peterſburg. 


Ingria, Nov. 1788. 


1 LEFT Revel Thurſday morning, and, 


for the firſt time, ſeated myſelf in a ſledge. 
I could not brook the idea of being drag-- 


ged upon a hurdle to the Ruſſian capital, 


A few miles travelling, however, ſoon re- 
conciled me, and I found it very agreeable. 
A ſledge is a large oblong baſket, partly 
covered at top, in the faſhion of an half 
chaiſe; this is put upon a frame, turning 
up in the front, like the bow of a ſhip. 
In this latitude one cannot uſe a chaiſe 

| 5 0 Fa with 
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wich any comfort; beſides, it is very hea- 
vy with wheels, and requires double the 
number of horſes. It is wonderful with 


what expedition the bulkieſt ſledge is dnn ; 
along the ſurface of the ſnow. 


7 Before travellers ſtout; they convey their 
baggage into the bottom of the ſledge, if 
they journey with one only; above this 
large feather- beds are laid, ſerving both to 
warm and to defend the traveller againſt 
the ſudden jolting of the vehicle. Here 
he lies, covering himſelf with blankets we 


furs. 


* He is, beſides, dreſſed in furs; : 


fur coat or pellice, boots lined with = 
and a cap reſembling a muff; nor is this 
wanting: his hands, cloathed with furred 
gloves, are hkewiſe thruſt into a muff al- 
| moſt as large as a French jack-boot. With 
this, too, he defends his face againſt the 
eold, which, in driving quickly, is felt to 
penetrate even this load of ſkins, if the 
wind be oppoſite. Now, if all this ware» 
houſe of garments be required, conceive 
the condition of an Engliſhman, in his 


O 2 


poſt · 


(t w6) , 
poſt- chaiſe and tllim ſurtout, traveriing 
Ruſſtand! He would not reſemble; but 
actually be a frozen mummy; and th froſt 
would n 0 an as 1 as the 
richeſt balms of r Ay MAS gttols 
113 We-now ſee. nothing 2 but villages, Ralf 
buried in ſnow. The roads are only diſ- 
tinguiſhable by the tracks of ſledges, and 
red painted verſt-poſts. It is about three 
hundred verſts, or two hundred miles from 
Revel to the capital. The road leads 
through the provinces of Eſthonia and 
8 ee upon the F . INE | 
At the 1 of Winter tines are no 
W the breeze is gentle as Zephyr. 
The clouds almoſt bruſh the tops of the 
foreſts, ſeeming to reſt their loads upon 
the branches. The Ruſſian driver. has 
found a method to diſturb the filence of 

the midnight hour,” by hanging a bell a- 
mong the harneſs: he accompanies this 
inſtrument with his voice. There is no 
Eft at ü een RS 10 1605151755 dts 


Ruſſians... I 7 found out We is 


which, by their manner of ſaluting. The | 


Ruſſian driver, when I give him a, little 
drink-money, either bows, or gets down, 
upon his knees, and touches my ſhoe. or 
the earth with his head. He has a quicker 
eye in his head than the Fin. The Fin- 
lander embraces my knees, and kiſſes my 
cloaths, or, if you pleaſe, the hem of my, 
ee een has a pi lopks 


We arrive at „ en oſs. e ge. 
horſes, and away, like lightning. In the. 


morning we entered a poſt-houſe, and had. 


ſome coffee, while our bed of furs was, 


_ adjuſted in the ſledge. It is made, as any 


other bed after a night's work. A Ruſſian, 
Gentleman 1s here ſmoaking his pipe; his 
ſervant is employed in putting his bed in 


order. His fledge is far preferable to ours, 


being neatly built and painted, with win- 


dos at the fide, and curtains in the front; 


* n ſeveral feather-beds under him, 


l 1 „ 
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bolſters ar and pillows without nümbeß This 

is very unlike the hardy Scythians we have 
heard of but ſo things are; and the boor 
is as warmly cloathed as his betters; he 
rolls himſelf in a ſheep's ſkin, with the 
' wool inwards: were it outwards, he would | 
Took like a ſheep upon its hinder legs : but 
the ſharpneſs of a Ruſſian eye is not fa- 
vourable to that diſguiſe. The aceommo—ꝛ 
dation is tolerably good from Revel to Nar- 
va. However, according to cuſtom, we take 
our proviſions along with us, ready dreſſed; 
a loaf, a cold tongue, and a bottle of brandy, 
are the contents of my wallet. It does not 
appear that the Poſtmaſters are under any 
obligation s to keep proviſions for travel- 
lers, for reaſons formerly noticed. At one 
of the poſts, we could not even procure a 
bit of bread; at the next ſtage we had an 
excellent dinner, and a glaſs of equally ex- 
cellent wine. There are accommodations 
of another kind to be had in thoſe lati- 
tudes, at the lower order of taverns, called 

Cabacks, or Brandy-ſhops. I could not 
eee, . help 


( 199 ) 
help taking notice of a ſign-poſt, hung at 
the corner of a hut, within thirty verſts 
of Revel, upon the Riga road.” The pain- 
ter had done his beſt to inſpire other paſ- 
ſions, beſides that for brandy, in the way- 
faring Chriſtians. The deſign was above 
criticiſm---the execution beneath it. I 
expected to ſee ſome living figures to cor- 
reſpond with the ticket. I ſaw a nymph, 
aged fifty, bringing water from the well. 
Had it been another Sarah, I might, per- 
haps, have reſted my camels, 


N Theſe provinces are chiefly inhabited by 


Fins; a people as ſtupid in their viſage 
as the Ruſſians are lively, They are now 


ſhut up in their cottages; very few are 


without doors. A dreary ſcene 1s every 
where preſented to view, with ſcarcely the 


appearance of life, 


We arrived at Narva at fix o'clock, in 
the dark. A centinel demanded our paſſ- 
ports as we entered the gates, in the name 


of ſome great man, or Prince, or Sove- 


O4 reign ; 
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5 SS 
reign; and in his own name he rradyed 
ten copics. Vou cannot beſo unreaſona- 
ble as to expect an account of Narva, ſeen 
only at four, or five or ſix o clock of a 
Winter's evening. I ſee a jumble of houſes, 
and if the light, or rather the dark, does 
not deceive me, I ſee D N Os 
. be tale, 55 
We pals Aer hind bf eius 8 
upon'theothe ſide of the town. | Fcannot 
imagine that this was erected in honour 
of Charles XII. The Maſter of the poſt- 
houſe in the ſuburbs adviſed us to ſtay all 
night, as the river Vamburgh was not ſuf- 
ficiently frozen to bear carriages with 
ſafety. We had to croſs this river in our 
firſt ſtage from hence. My German com- 
-panion would not conſent to remain, and 
away we drove, our bells Jingling, at and our 
| AI SOR anging. E | 


x Wea are now at the banks of. tub river, 
twenty verſts from Narva. Our poſtillion 
is gone to procure ſome Ruſſian fiſhermen 
8 > © for 


"a, 


„ 

For dur guides 1 permitted the ſſedge and 
horſes, the Ruſſians and German, to go 
firſt. The pieces of ice, hurled together 
in this particular place, were to ſerve; 9s 
for a bridge, I kept the caravan in ſight, 


and walked with caution behind. The ad- 


venture was not of my planning, ſo Tal- 
lowed the gentlemen to ſhow me the road. 
I heard the water rumbling under me, and 
upon every ſide: this, at one o'clock, in 
a Winter morning, was no agreeable ſi- 
tuation. We are ſately over, and I have 


laid myſelf down to ſleep. The poſtillion 


ſounds his horn. I have looked out, and 


'beheld what to me appeared enchantment: 


the Palace, of Saladin, a noble ſquare of 
buildings, and ſpacious ſtreets. Am I in 
Peterſburg? Surely it is at a greater diſ- 
tance from Narva, or I have ſlept a long 
time. This city, of whoſe exiſtence I had 


never heard, is pleaſantly ſituated, near the 


banks of the river of the ſame name. The 


moon, peeping out between tyro clouds, 


enables us to view Yamburgh, 
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The Poſtmaſter 3 is a Ruſſian, the firſt I 
Fes ſeen in this office. As we approach 
Peterſburg, the Poſtmaſters are, in general, 
Ruſſians ; and the Ruſſian and F inniſh 
Gs more mixed ORs | 


We are now in In gria, and, notwith- 
ſanding that the ground is covered with 
ſnow, I can ſee marks of a fruitful country. 
It is level, and not incumbered with foreſts 
or bruſh-wood; and, upon the roads, a 
number of ſledges are loaded with all forts 
of proviſions, going to market. The fight 
is new and ſtrange: every ſledge has one 
[ſmall horſe, anda reverend driver, cloathed 
in ſkins: a long beard hides one-half of 
his face, while a fur cap nearly covers the 
-other. We find a fad alteration in our 
accommodations at the ſtages. The tra- 
veller, however, finds ſtill a warm room; 
and if he has tea or coffee, bread and cheeſe 
of his own, he may eat and drink; and 
not ' otherwiſe. Every thing is good or 
bad, by compariſon. I uſed to ſhrink from 


che entertainment at the German houſes 
in 
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in Livonia, and now, I wiſhed for. any 
diſh; if it only ſmoaked. I cannot eat my 
cold proviſions, in ſo cold a climate. Even 
a ſharp air creates no appetite, if you are 
lying in a ſledge among feathers, I am 
therefore convinced, that walking, and 
next to it riding, is the beſt exerciſe for the 
preſervation of health, in every climate. 


The Fins dwell in villages. I can ſee 
no detached huts in all the country. Their 
dwellings are wretched indeed. They con- 
fiſt of ſmall fir trees, laid upon one ano- 
ther: the roof is covered with deal boards, 
and it is rare to ſee any of them new. 
What ſurpriſes me, they build their vil- 
lages in open fields, when the neighbour- 
| hqod of a wood might karen them from 
| the ſevere weather, 
we now draw near to Penang upon 
a riſing ground called Ropſhaw, within 
forty verſts of the Ruſſian Metropolis.--- 
The view of the champaign before us is 
truly romantic. It is bordered with fo- 
» | reſts. 
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reſts. The ſhrubs, of unequal height, pows 
and the thinly- ſcattered trees, and bruſh- 
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- we now — ok treaty werte 
from Ropſhaw; and ſoon arrived at the 
Palace of Strelina, upon the ſhore of the 
Gulphof Finland, The Gulph turns ve- 
ry narrow at Cronſtadt, and the Palace of 
Strelina 1s ſeveral g erſts nearer Peterſburg, 
which we can now diſtinguiſh its gilded 
ſpires and domes, and the cdaſt of Carelia, 
oppoſite to us, forming the north; as In» 
gria, where we now are, does the ſouth 
ſhore of this narrow ve from 
— to the ca te 


The TRY ſcenery at eee was 1 
realiſed. I faw the frozen Gulph, with 
ſhips-arreſted in various parts, as they had 
been attempting to reach Cronſtadt or Pe- 
terſburg, at the ſetting in of the froſt. 
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| Peterſburg is ightomn viarts from'Stre- 
Una, where we come upon an clegaiit troad, 
having marble and granite columns, to 
mark the verſts. 'The ſeats, of the Nobi- 
lity are a farther ornament to this grand 

avenue into the capital. The ſnow is 

ſpangled with temples, Chineſe palaces, 
and many ſuperb buildings, all the way to 
the gates; and, what is ſtill a finer ſight, 
the road is crouded with a brave and in- 
duſtrious peaſantry, bringing to that em- 
porium every neceſſary of life. 


Had one trod the banks of the Neva a 


hundred years ago, when the foundations 


of Peterſburg were not laid, and forced 
his way through the bull-ruſhes, which 
then overſpread them, and were he now 
to behold this new creation, he would 
imagine himſelf in a dream, reading the 
Arabian Night's Entertainments. If Mil- 
ton had wrote within this period, I ſhould 
have ſuppoſed that he had borrowed from 
thoſe wonderful improvements the ideas 

_ expreſſed in theſe beautiful lines: 
| Anon, 
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Anon, out of the earth, a fabric as: 
l Roſe like an exhalation — 
rom the arched roof, 


Pendant by ſubtile magic, many a ro 
Of Way r and * ä ef 5 
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Prrerſburg Journey to Cronftadt, over the 


frozen Gulph of Finland---Taking of Oc- 


Lato by the Ruſctans-==This Fortreſs will 


be of great Importance to Ruſsia. 


e 


ACS; 


tion of a city—but taking, accidentally, a a 


Peterſburg, Dec. 1788. 


Tas morning, for the firſt time, I fa 
the ſun riſe from the woods ſurrounding. 


Peterſburg. Having made the tour of the 
ſtreets, I ſat down to write you a deſerip- 


volume of Fenelon's, I found it done to 


my hand. 


Salentum is yet in its infancy; the walls 
are not yet built; the Doric, the Corin- 


_ thian, the Ionic pillars of its temples are 


juſt forming. The ſound of the hammer, 


the ſongs of the workmen, re-echo from 


the 
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the neighbouring foreſts. The Houſchold 


Gods of the Salentians are not yet pp 
in their nine, 
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W 3 great Wer of this 
emporium, too ſoon entered into quarrels | 
with the adjoining ſtates. He laid the 
foundations of his city upon diſputed 
ground: he appealed, for his right, to the 
ſword; and although he had, perhaps, an 
equal right with the Prince who oppoſed 
him, Idomeneus preferred the deciſion of 
arms to all others: he preferred ſuch quick 
deciſion to the ſlow forms of equity and 
juſtice, He was rather cruel than on: 
he was rather gear _ _ 


Idomeneus paid the 3 attention to 
the arts and ſciences; he recommended 
them to his ſubjects, after his uſual me- 
thod, vi et armis. He delighted moſt in 
thoſe arts which taught to prepare for war 
Ain knowledge which taught him to de- 
fy, rather than to appeaſe his enemies. 
He was not ſingular in this taſte---nay, 

| bh 


* Fi 


he had Jeticd' it in FET travels among fa- 
vage nations, who, indeed, called them - 
ſelves poliſhed, becauſe their wants were 

kept in the beſt order for war. Jl 
You know it was common 5 herow 
to give themſelves titles drawn from ſome 
fuppoſed excellence in their armour. Our 
Black Prince owed his name to his coatof 
mail, and others were ſurnamed Long 
Swords, and Short Swords, and Daggers. 
Idomeneus, then, was the Hatchet Prince: 

this was his ſceptre---this\ was his:northern 
taliſman, with which he wrought greater 
feats of magic, than Odin did, with his 
Runic characters. Mahomet and Odin 
called in religion to their aid; and had 
Idomeneus followed their example, he could 
have eaſily procured divine honours. He 
was born in a profligate age, when beads 
and prayer- books were out of faſhion: 
his ſhips were his altars, his Generals and 
Admirals were his Prieſts, and they were 
not more bloody ones than the Apoſtles of 
the Arabian and Scythian Field Preachers. 
Idomeneus 
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Idomeneus has left behind him many ho- 

nourable debts to pay—many diſputes to 
ſettle. The neighbouring Princes till feel 
the edge of his hatchet, and take every op- 
MW to be 88 0 


Sa has not bans bleſſed theſe "OR 83 
— Idomeneus left the world; and it will 
require the moſt prudent. councils of Men- 
tor to ſteer clear of war, the deſtroyer of 
induſtry. The empire is abundantly. able 
to defend itſelf, and even to beat all its 
enemies; but this will not increaſe its 
agriculture and trade, and it has no occa- 
ſion for more extent of dominion. Peace, 
therefore, ought to be the ſole object of its 
Government; and in peace, population, 
agriculture, and commerce will increaſe of 
themſelves. The Government have only 
to wind up this huge machine, and keep 
it clear of duſt, for we muſt allow Idome- 
neus the honour of its conſtruction ; and 
a nation that has ſo little to dread from 
war, in regard to its ſafety, and ſo much 


to nee in n to its proſperity, can 
EL the 


— 
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the more eaſily, and ought the more anx= | 
_ to avoid ä 1 


nile 1 te} in the et the fir 
object that ſtruck me, was the equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Peter the Great. I cannot de- 
ſcribe the emotions I felt. This ſtatue 
does equal honour to the munificence of 
Catherine II. and to the artiſt, M. Falconet. 


17 


To 


I flow at a0 a the 3 
reſidence. I walked in front of it. Per- 
haps this is Catherine, at the window. If 
© it pleaſe your Imperial Majeſty,” faid I 
to myſelf, © Iam arrived in your capital, 
« by your own order, obtained from your 
„Governor of Riga. But I am not come 
« as a Spy: I venerate the great founder 
* of this Government, and his ſucceſſors! 
ho walk in his ONE 


Next day I embarked in a | fledge for 
Cronſtadt. Our road lay over the frozen 
Gulph of Finland. The day was ſtormy, . 
and clouds of ſnow drifted around us. I 

P 2 never 
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never felt the ſeverity ; of cold until this 
day: I am ſhivering to death, though bu- 
ried in a fur coat. The ſun bowed him- 
ſelf under the horizon at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and left us to grope our 
way the beſt we could. There are yet 
ſome parts of the gulph not frozen, oc- 
caſioned by cracks in the ice. Our poſtil- 
lion is very careful, but very cold—he runs 
with * horſes, to 1 n warm. 

ge have baud of tha Glaciers of i Sa- 
voy: the northern Glacier extends over 
all the Baltic over all Scandinavia and 
from Scandinavia to the North Pole! Had 
Winter ſeized this gulph in a ſtormy day, 
it would have been a very rough turnpike. 
Fortunately it was arreſted in a calm, and 
is as ſmooth and level as a bowling-green. 


It is common for the Fins to go from 
Finland to Sweden in Winter, acroſs the 
Bothnian Gulph. Figure to yourſelf the 
peaſants travelling in their ſledges, loaded 
with cheeſe, butter, and poultry, where 


lately a ſhip of the line. _ been toſſed in 
a hur- 
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a hurricane] We are jogging on to Cron- 
ſtadt by the light of the ſnow: the moon 
cannot attend to every part of the Ruſſian 
dominions at once. When the moon ſhines, 
the ſnow ſerves as a reflector to her lamp, 
and rivals day. The coachman gave us 
notice of Cronſtadt being at hand. I 
looked out, and ſaw ſome wooden huts 
ſticking among ice and ſnow : there was 
no appearance of land, which was level 
with the water, and clad in the ſame-uni- 
form with the ocean. I ſaw, too, the Ruſ- 
ſian Navy, firmly bound in the harbour, 
diſmantled of its rigging, and bung round 
with 1cicles. - 


I atk the ſtreets in a <a 
mood: I viewed before me the reſidence 
of its late Governor, now no more! Tears 
filled my eyes as I entered—the Admiral's 
youngeſt boy was in the parlour. I placed 
him upon my knee, and preſſed him to my 
boſom ! Admiral Greig has left behind 
him a widow, three young ſons, and a 


daughter. The Empreſs 1s now the guar- 
F3 dian 
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dian of the children—hey have no other 
capable of the charge, and need them not. 


It was a | fine tnorging when I returned 
to Peterſburg. The ſun ſeemed to ftretch 
a a degree in altitude at mid-day, for the 
honour of the northern climate. The 
black woods of Finland fringe the plain 
of ice on either ſide, as we proceed. Cron- 
ſtadt leſſens to the eye as we look behind 
us, and the ſpires of Peterſburg riſe ma- 
jeſtic in the eaſtern horizon. The ſun- 
beams poliſh! her gilded turrets, which ap- 
pear like gold pins hanging from the fir- 
'"mament! 


On my arrival at t Peterſburg, I heard 
ſorrowful tidings of our gracious King. 
We are all here in agony for our Sove- 
reign, and fervently implore the Almighty 
to reſtore him to health, and to his Peo- 
wm” | 


The Ruſſians kak at laft firuck : a FO 
at Mahomet. | The for treſs ag Oczakow 
n 34d has 
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has been taken by ſtorm by Prince Po- 
tempkin's army. A horrid ſlaughter of 
the garriſon enſued. It is ſaid, upwards 
of ſeven thouſand were pur to the ſword! - 
The cannon of the Citadel and Admiralty - 
are eee the ere to the 1 | 


Geno is now taken for the third 


altogether near 100,000 men! If Ruſ- 


ſia is fo fooliſh as again to give it up to 
the Ottomans, they will deſerve to be 
laughed at. The fortreſs itſelf is of vaſt 
conſequence. In regard to the Tartars, it is 
well ſituated to keep them in order, and 
gives Ruſſia more command of the navi- 
gation of the River Nieſter, and eſtabliſhes 
her more firmly in her ſettlements upon 
the Black Sea. 


Ruſſia, formerly an inland kingdom, 
and without almoſt any knowledge of a 
ſea, before ſhe eſtabliſhed a maritime pow- 
er, had firſt to conquer the lands leading 

: F, to 
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to the ſea-coaſt. Ivan Vaſilivitſch A and a 


II. extended their dominions upon every 


ſide. Towards the north, they found a 


ſea unclaimed by any power, and they had 
no ſtruggle in aſſuming its ſovereignty. 
Peter I. not ſatisfied with thoſe frozen 


lands and waters, ſeized upon three ſeas in 


finer climates, the Black Sea, the Caſpian, 
and the Baltic, and ſeemed to conſider 
them only as 1 n to his 


? 
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LETTER XXII. 888 


Winter Dreſs, and Diverfions of the Ruſitans— 


Manners and Cuſtoms—Ruſdian Jubilee 
Ancient and Modern Preſs of the e 


ae 


Peterſburg, PER” Feb. 178g. 


THe firſt day of the year is a great day 
at Court: every ſtar, garter, and ribbon, 
is waiting upon her Imperial Majeſty. 
The cannons, drums, and trumpets are all 
at work: theſe are the dra wing-room fur- 
18 of an Imperial Falken = | 


1 is now Tan cold e no 
leſs than 25 degrees of Reaumur. I ſhall 


he frozen to a ſtatue. We drive about 


the ſtreets and upon the Neva in ledges, 


= r e a — 


of a different conſtruction from thoſe uſed 


for travelling; ſome reſembling a ſmall 
boat, and others the body of an open chaiſe. 
„ The 


% 
1 
— 
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The higher ranks in general, however, 


uſe their coaches, placed upon a ſledge 
frame: and it is merely for an hour's 


amuſement when they drive in ſledges. 


Every gentleman and lady of the lower 
order, as long as they have a copic to 


ſpend, lay it out chearfully in hiring the 


ftreet-ſledges, ranged at all the corners, 


pro bono publico. They look like ſo many 
phetons by the ſpeed of their horſes ; only 
their e Have! no o wheels, | 


The :ſhwhoſhics, or che ae make 
it a point of honour to paſs every other 
brother of the reins; they uſe no whips : 


there is a continual ſtruggle for ſuch pre- 


eminence. 'Their horſes are excellent ; 
few of them worth leſs than twenty or 
thirty guineas. The iſhwhoſhies, by a pe- 
culiar management of the reins, make 
them anſwer the double purpoſe of a 
whip, and indeed they have but to ſpeak 
to their geldings if they wiſh them to run; 


they cannot ſtop them ſo eaſily. 1 have 
never 
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never ſeen horſes with more ſpirit; - Peter 
I. uſed thoſe ſtreet conveyances, in com- 
mon with his ſubjects ; and it frequently 
happened. that he had not money in his 
pocket to pay the fare: on which occaſion. 
he borrowed of ſome perſon or other to 
diſcharge it. Peter's attention to great 
matters left no time to think of little 
matters, for which little men will never 
forgive him. The Ruſſian beau attends his 
miſtreſs in a ſledge, fitting with her orſtand- 
ing behind. The grand field, where they 
parade, is the Neva. It is the race ground 
where the gentlemen diſplay their expert- 
neſs at driving, and the fleetneſs of their 
nags ; a part of the frozen river is railed in 
for the purpoſe. But, in ordinary, there is 
racing every where, and it is well if one eſ- 
capes being rode down. This gives conſtant 
exerciſe to the eyes in watching, as well as 
to the feet in getting clear off. And this, 
I preſume, may be the cauſe of the quick 
ſtep and look of the Peterburghers. There: 
is a perpetual flight in the ſtreets, to pre- 
ſerve legs and arms, and the word pady, or 
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get out of the way, reſounds from morn- 
ing to night. Street travelling i is mucl. 
cheaper here in Winter than in Summer. 
The ſledges are very numerous: many ol 
the Ruſſians in the country, whoſe wor! 
is put an end to by the froſt, come into 
town with their horſes, and commence 
hackney ſledgemen. When Summer re- 
turns, thegentlemen and ladies are turned 
out of their carriages, and again preſs the 
pavement with their feet. The wheel car- 
riages are double and triple the expence 
of the Winter equipage. There are no 
regulations for the hire; a circumſtance 
which very frequently calls forth the moſt 
violent exertions of oratory. The iſnwho- 
ſhic knows by a glance of your counte- 
nance how much to aſk—If you are afo- 
reigner, he demands five times his fare; if 
a Ruſſian, he only aſks double. Calcu- 
lating upon receiving a half of his demand 
from each. The hirer makes an offer en 
paſſant; it is refuſed, and he walks away: 
the iſhwhoſhic endeavours to perſuade him 
to give more, until the gentleman is out 
of 
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of hearing, when, being convinced that 
argument 1s fruitleſs, he drives after him, 


and receives the paſſenger without ex- 


changing another word. Thoſe ſledges 
actually add to the ſeverity of the Ruſſian 
climate. The quickneſs of their motion, 
if the wind is in your face, occaſions, be- 
fides the increaſed coldneſs, a ſenſation as 
if your brow was cut with a razor. 
Againſt this you muſt defend yourſelf. as 
you can by the aid of a muff, which cover- 
ing the whole of your face, you fit very: 
comfortably while taking an airing in the 
dark. The ladies have the advantage of 
their male relations: they paint inch thick; 
which, if it does not add to their beauty, 
at leaſt prevents them from being froſt bit- 
ten; I ſee the fair damſels gallopping in 20 


degrees of Reaumur, without even a bon- 


net; while the ſons of Mars, ſwords, buck- 
lers, and all, are rolled up in ſable. Va- 
nity in our ſex has the ſame effect as paint 
in the other. A Ruſſian beau of the firſt 
magnitude deſpiſes a warm dreſs, as it ſpoils 
his ſhapes—he ſtruts in ſilk ſtockings, a 

hat 
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hat and cockade; and as often as the cold 
will permit, he throws his fur cloak 
aſide, to diſplay his filk breeches, and ſatin 
veſt. 8 : | £9348 1 rh 5 
The Police are very attentive to preſerve 
the people from uſing improper freedoms, 
or expoſing themſelves to this ungracious 
climate. The theatres and all places of 
public amuſement are ſhut, when the cold 
is ſeventeen degrees of Reaumur. Acuſ- 
tom of the Ruſſian Nobility and Gentry: 
makes this regulation abſolutely neceſſary; 
Aſiatic pomp prevails here, as much as at 
Hpahan or Delhi, in defiance of ice and 
ſtorms. They make their attendants wait 
with their carriages wherever they go, for 
one, or for ten hours, as it happens, let 
the cold be ever ſo violent. The miſerable | 
grins of thoſe half frozen wretches, con- 
vince me that it is not their choice: the 
coachmen are ſometimes froze to death, 
upon their boxes. I ſhall talk of the hardi- 
neſs of the natives, when I have ſeen it. 
Could I forget for a moment ſuch barba- 

: rity, 
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rity, this affected pomp of frozen atten- 
dants would be truly laughable. - Every 
gentleman who 1s entitled by his rank, ra- 
ther than by his fortune, to be drawn by 
fix horſes, muſt have. that number : but 
no regard is had to quality, ſize, or co- 
jour; ſo that it is common to ſee among 
the ſix horſes, four of different tints. The 
coachmen have beards, hanging to their 
girdles, and from every hair depends an 
icicle : the poſtillions are all young boys, 
blowing their fingers : add to this portrait 
the ſheep-ſkin doublet, and a cap of the 
ſame ſtuff, as black as if the ſkins. were 
already prepared for ſhoe leather, To con- 
traſt this ſpectacle, the great man within, 
and his two or three liverymen behind the 
chaiſe, are covered with gold lace. Many 
of the Nobility go to the other extreme, 

and the magnificence of their carriages, 
their horſes, and their ſervants, are be- 
coming only of crowned heads, 


a The Ruſſian Jubilee has cmmmend 
Ice hills are erected upon the Neva, and 
| all 


| (n 

all che apparatus of a Bartholomew Fair. 
The river is crowded with the beſt, and 
with the worſt company : much is the 
noiſe of men, and dogs, and boys. There 
muſt be at leaſt thirty thouſand people aſ- 
ſembled. Her Imperial Majeſty Catherine 
II. drove amidſt her ſubjects in a ſledge, 
followed by ſeveral others, with tlie at- 
tending Officers of the Court. A party 
of the Huſſar Guards eſcorted her Majeſty. 
The ſame day appeared the Grand Duke and 
Ducheſs, and after them came their children, 
the young Grand Dukes and Ducheſſes. 
We had with us the whole Imperial Houſe 

of Ruſſia, and they were received with 

every demonſtration of loyalty and affec- 
tion. The ſevere Winter procured the 
Neva this honour. Theſe aſſemblies do 
not take place upon the river unleſs when 

the ice has attained ſuch a thickneſs as may 

inſure ſafety. This Winter is uncommon- 
ly ſevere, and ſeems remarkable, even to 
the Ruſſians. There is no riot with all 
this buſtle---not a ſurly look, nor a ſingle 
blow given or received. The Ruſſians are 
| | | ſo 
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ſo buſy in drinking, ſinging, -and laugh- 
ing, that they have no time for quarrel- 
ling. The police are watchful ; but there 
does not appear to be much reaſon for 
their vigilance. The temples of Bac- 
chus and of Venus now open their. gates. 
Theſe are built here of a conſtruction 
proper for the climate, having ſtoves, 
folding doors, and double windows. The 
ſtaggering votaries of the former make the 
air reſound with their ſongs. A Ruſſian 
never walks by himſelf when he gets 
drunk, if he can lay hold of a friend: 
three or four ſtagger in concert, and, 
very ſocially knock their heads together. 
They get drunk in company, and rife and 
fall as one man. They do not tipple for 
hours ; they ſwallow as much in two or 
three minutes as completely does the bu- 
ſineſs they came about. If there be no 
ſophas at hand, they can make a ſhift to 
lie wherever they tumble. With regard 
to love, and to dreſs, a beard a yard long 
is in high eſtimation among the fair 
nymphs of Ruſſia, The Scotch have a 
merry air beginning with 
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The Carle he came o'er the craft 
With his beard new ſhaven. 


Such a preparation in a Ruſſian lover 
would go near to ruin his ſuit. The 
commonality have ſtill a great veneration 
for this fringe of human hair, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of their Monarchs to 
root it out; and it is only thoſe depending 
upon Government, in the Army and Navy, 
who have yet complied with the cuſtom 
and the wiſh of the Court. Thoſe who 
| retain their beards, retain likewiſe the an- 
cient dreſs; the long ſwaddling coat, ei- 
ther of ſkins, or of coarſe cloth lined with 
ſkins, in Winter, and in Summer, of cloth 
only. About their middle they have a ſaſh 
of anycolour; but what they moſtly affect, 
is green or yellow. They wear trowſers 
Inſtead of breeches and ſtockings : their 
limbs are, beſides, wrapped in many folds 
of woollen ſtuffs to keep them warm, and 
above all they wear boots. Their ſhirts are 
faſhioned as women's ; their necks expoſed 
to the cold, and as hard and impenetrable, 

from 
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from this practice, as a piece of adamant. 
Government continue to exert every nerve 
to compel the ſubjects to adopt the Ger- 
man dreſs The Clergy alone excepted, 
none can procure any place, any favour 
from Court, upon other condition than 
baniſhing the Aſiatic ſheep-ſkin robes. 
The worn-out veteran retires with a pen- 
ſion, upon the expreſs terms of never again 
aſſuming the habit of his fathers. But fo 
jealouſly attached are the multitude to for- 
mer manners, and ſo honourable do they 
eſteem them, that a Ruſſian dreſſed in his 
beard and gown, tells you by his looks 
that he has not proſtituted the memory of 
his anceſtors. 


The dreſs of the women is the reverſe 
of the men, both in faſhion and colour. 
Every part of it being as ſhort and tight 
as decency will allow, and as gaudy as 
their copics will admit. The dreſs of the 
Ruſſian women 1s exactly the ſame with 
that of the Highland women in Scot- 
land: both have the ſhort jacket, the 
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ſtriped petticoat, and the tartan plaid ; and 
both too, in general, have a napkin rolled 
about their head. The Ruſſian women 
are, however, far more elegant and rich in 
their attire ; nor 1s gold lace wanting to ſet 
off their charms, any more than the art of 
painting. The young generation are mo- 
dernizing theſe antic veſtments ; the ſtiff 
embroidered napkin is ſupplanted by 
one of flowing ſilk; the jacket and petti- 
coat are of muſlin, or other fine ſtuffs ; 
and the plaid is exchanged for a filk or 
ſattin cloak, in the cold ſeaſon, lined with 
fur. The better claſs of females wear 
velvet boots. The dreſs of the higher 
ranks is after the French and Engliſh fa- 
ſhion : and all muſt have a covering of fur 
ſix months of the year. Thus equipped, 
the prince and the peaſant are hurled in 
their chaiſes and ſledges through the _ 
— Winter. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


Peterſburg contains the moſt firiking afſem- 
blage of all Nations. The Ruſiian Thea- 
tre--=The native good Taſte of the Ruſsians 
for Muſic---Specimens of the moſt favourite 
Ruſs:an and Cofſac Tunes. 


— 


St. Peterſburg, Feb. 1789. 


I FEEL myſelf here as in another world, 
the dreſs, the manners, and cuſtoms of the 
people are ſo different from thoſe of other 
nations in Europe. | 


Beſides the variety of nations which 
compoſe the Ruſſian Empire, in my daily 
walk through the city I meet with Engliſn, 
Danes, French, Swedes, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portugueſe, Venetians, Poles, Germans, 
Perſians, and Turks; the latter are arrived 
here priſoners from Oczakow. This aſ- 
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ſembly is a natural maſquerade, and no 
city upon earth preſents any amuſement 
of this kind in ſuch perfection as Peterſ- 
burg. In other great cities the variety of 
ſtrangers are not ſo diſtinguiſhable as here, 
owing to their accommodating themſelves 
to the dreſs of the country in which they 
refide, or ſojourn, in order to prevent the 
mob from ſtaring at them. 


In Peterſburg there is no need of this 
compliance: let foreigners be dreſſed ever 
ſo oddly, they will find, in every lane, ſub- 
jects of the Ruſſian Empire to keep them 
in countenance. She brings into this 
ball her varieus ſwarms, from the ſnowy 
mountains of Kamſchatka, to the fertile 
plains of the Ukraine—a ſpace of 4,000 
miles! Siberians, Tonguſians, Calmucs, 
andan endleſs train of Tartar nations, the 
Fins, the Coſſacs, &c. Peterſburg is a 
ſtrange city, even to the Ruſſians ; it in- 
creaſes daily, with new recruits from eve- 
ry corner of the empire, 


Ruſlia 


Cn F 

Ruſſia reſembles an heir newly come to 
his eſtate, She is only beginning to learn, 
and ſeems ſtruck at her own importance. 
This young heir has got his different Maſ- 
ters to attend him: the Engliſh Maſter is 
teaching him the art of navigation and 
commerce; the French, as uſual, to dance 
and to dreſs; the Italian is drawing plans 
for his houſe, and teaching him to ſing; 
the German makes him wheel to the right 
and left, and teaches him all the other arts 
of war, 


The truth is, the Ruſſians are going on 
too faſt in affecting, as well as attaining 
improvement. Foreigners have put too 
many things into their heads, and, I 
believe, are picking their pockets, by the 
idle ſchemes with which they amuſe them. 
The Ruſſians, in general, look upon fo- 

reigners as a kind of ſuperior beings, in 
regard to the arts and ſciences. They va- 
lue themſelves chiefly upon their valour, 
and the ſtrength of their army and navy, 
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The improvement that firſt attracted 
my attention 1s the theatre: in the depth 
of a ſix month's Winter, this naturally at- 
tracts us from other objects perhaps more 
valuable. They have French, German, 
and Ruſſian Comedians, and an Italian 
Opera. The maſquerade is a favourite 
amuſement at this dreary ſeaſon. There 
are ſuch great diſtinctions of ranks with- 
out doors, that they are happy at times to 
fink and forget theſe in a maſque. On the 
contrary, in England we are ſo much up- 
on a level, without and within doors, that 
it would be no amuſement or relaxation 
to repeat the ſame ſcenes : and this I take 
to be the reaſon that we have few maſque- 
rades. 


The French Actors are highly eſteem- 
ed; and I aſſure you the Ruſſian Players 
are no leſs ſo, in comedy. The latter have 
a peculiar turn for works of humour; but 
in tragedy they cut a poor figure. Tra- 
gedy has no charms in their eyes, and I 
am very much of their way of thinking. 

— There 


. 


There are a ſufficient number of melan- 
choly ſcenes preſented every day in real 


life: I prefer, with the Moſcovites, to 


ſing and dance while we may. 


This turn for humour in the Ruſſians 
1s attended with a fault : their comedy too 
often approaches to farce. They enjoy, 
with all their ſouls, their native operas, 
in which are introduced rural ſcenery, and 
manners, and native airs. Were I not 


afraid of your calling me Goth, I would 
tell you I prefer many of the Ruſs ſongs 


to the Italian : they are ſimple, but ex- 
quiſitely pleaſing—the Ruſſians forget eve- 
ry thing elſe while they areliſtening to them. 
Even among the waggoners, and other 
ruſtics, we ſhall ſometimes find five or 
ſix, dividing their voices into as many 
keys, and producing a concert, no way 
contemptible. They are ſelf-taught, and 
do not underſtand what tenor, or baſs, or 
triple means. I wonder that the Italians 
have not pretended that ſome David Rizio 
had 
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had viſited this country, ſeeing they are 
Jealous of their quavers. 


The Ruſſian inſtruments of muſic are 
ſimple as their ſongs : of theſe, the bali- 
leka 1s the favourite of the common people. 
This is a kind of guittar, with two ſtrings ; 
the performer places it upon his knee, and 
ſtrikes the wire with ſuch art, as to move 
| ſome correſponding chord in the breaſt of 
every Ruſſian within hearing. Several 
of their other inſtruments reſemble thoſe 
of the ancient Romans; particularly the 
pipe of Pan is matched by their whiſtle, 
of nine or ten joints, placed at each others 
Hides, of unequa] lengths. 


You muſt always expect to hear poetry 
mentioned with muſic. Ruſſia has pro- 
duced two excellent poets, in Lomonoſof, 
and Sumorokof. The ſongs of the pea- 
ſants are not deſtitute of poetry; and, as 
they convey the trueſt characteriſtic of a 
people, I will hereafter endeavour to give 
you a tranſlation of ſome of the beſt.--- 

Poetry, 
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Poetry, under all its diſguiſes, has deliver. 
ed tous more faithful pictures of our an- 
ceſtors than hiſtory, This ſublime art 
impels to truth. Truth is the actor in 
poetry; fiction is the ſcenery and dreſs. 


I fend you with this letter a ſpecimen 
of ſome of the moſt favourite tunes of the 
Ruſſians and Coſſacs, which reſound upon 
every road and through every village in 
Ruſſia. I have omitted the variations by 
modern Maſters, 
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LETTER XXIV. | 


Eaſter Hol:days---Of the River Næva- 
Ruſsian Climate---Winter Market at Pe- 
terſburg, a great Curioſity---The Benefit 
which the Ruſsians derive from the fevere 
Froſts. 


1 * 
= = 


St. Peterſburg, March, April, 1 789. 


Taz Eafter Holidays have ended, and 
the Bartholomew gambols are again re- 
newed, but not upon the ice. The Neva 
is beginning to ſhake off his icy chain: it 
is only when he is a bound ſlave that Peo- 
ple venture to tread upon him. 


One of 4 ſquares of the city was fixed 
upon for the exhibitions. Wooden huts 
are erected, within which the multitude 
are entertained with brandy and theatrical 
amuſements. Beſides the dramatic ſcenes in 


thoſe hut, there were a variety of ſways, 
upon 
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upon which the Ruſſian lads and laſſes 
mounted together into the air. I ſaw ſe- 
veral Turks ſwinging along with their 
conquerors. I was happy to ſee the poor 
Mahomedan priſoners in ſuch good ſpirits. 
Indeed they are treated here with much 
humanity. Peter I. had, no doubt, brought 
the models of thoſe entertainments from 
London or Amſterdam, as the beſt to be 
had at that time. They do not appear to 
be of Ruſſian original. It is ſurpriſing to 
view the firſt Nobility of the empire, 
driving in their carriages around the cir- 
ele which holds the rabble, ſtaring at one 
another, and at the mob, for hours toge- 

ther. 8 


The Neva, by the continual froſt ſince 
the beginning of November laſt, has at- 
tained an amazing degree of thickneſs, and 
it would ſeem to require a whole Summer 
to melt it. Were the river to remain ſſrut 
until the ice was melted, there would be 
no navigation of it before July or Auguſt. 
The current of the river, when the ice 
turns weak and porous, by the melting of 

b the 
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the ſnow upon its ſurface, hurls this body 
away, and clears the Neva ; and the Neva, 
in like manner, clears the Lake Ladoga.— 


Soon after the Neva ice is gone, the rotten 
ice of the Ladoga is drawn into the river 


by its current. Nature has cut out a river 
from moſt of the northern lakes, to drain 
them of their ice. The intenſe heat of the 
Polar Summer aſſiſts in this work, and to 
render them ſoon navigable, for the pur- 
poſes of fiſhing and tranſporting of mer- 
chandize. An intenſe ſun might reduce 
the ice to a perfect honey-comb; but while 
it floats, it incommodes all navigation, and 
therefore the rivers are abſolutely neceſſary 
to diſperſe it. 


It has been aſſerted, that the northern 
Winter is the beſt ſeaſon for tranſporting 
merchandize, from the uninterrupted 
ſmoothneſs of the roads, over the frozen 
land and water. This is ſo far true—it 
_ accelerates the tranſporting of goods in 
ledges, from inland parts, to the princi- 
pal towns ſituated near lakes and rivers, 
to be ſent by water, in Summer, to the 

great 
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great marts of trade, as Peterſburg; Arch- 
angel, and Riga: but the goods could not 
be brought to theſe laſt ports by land- 


carriage, from one or two thouſand miles 


diſtance, allowing the roads to be ever ſo 
ſmooth, without raiſing the prices to an 
enormous height. It 1s by ſhipping alone 


that the Ruſſian commerce can be effec- 


tually ſupported. Peterſburg 1s ſupplied 
by land-carriage in Winter, with provi- 
ſions; not becauſe land-carriage 1s cheaper 
or more convenient than carriage by water 
in Summer, but becauſe the proviſions can- 
not be brought at any other ſeaſon with 
ſafety. A live ſtock cannot be brought to 
market, at the ſame expence, as when 
killed and packed at the place where it was 
fed ; and beſides the expence, a live ſtock 
would require to be fatted at their arrival. 
When killed, cold weather is the only ſea- 
ſon, in a country where the Summer is ſo 
warm, for tranſporting the carcaſſes to 
market, freſh, as well as to ſalt and convey 
proviſions to the cellars in diſtant towns, 
for Summer's uſe. Wild game, and fiſh, in 
| particular, 
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particular, could not be conveyed freſh, in 
any other manner, from a diſtance of many 
hundred miles, but in a frozen ſtate. I 
need only add, that fiſh here 1s the princi- 
pal article of conſumption. . The frozen 
market in Peterſburg is a curioſity peculiar 
to Ruſſia, It is not held upon the river, 
but in one of the great buzars, or ſquares, 
in the ſuburbs. Here is a very extenſive 
picture of dead life a kind of reſurrection 
of quadrupeds. The peaſants who ſell the 
collection to the inhabitants, place the dead 
animals, ſtripped of their ſkins, upon their 
legs, and in different poſtures. A ſtranger 
beholds, too, with wonder, an innumerable 
variety of the feathered creation--an exten- 
ſive collection of zoology :--every tint with 
which Nature has painted the feathered 
inhabitants of earth and air, 1s ſtrewed 
around at the foot of tyrant man! The 
hare, cloathed in his Winter robes, is not 
permitted to wear them long, but is drag- 
ged to ſwell the various feaſt. 


This vaſt wholeſale warehouſe ſupplies 
the other buzars in the city, where beef 
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is cut down, and fold in the ſmalleſt quan- 


tities. The fiſh, from a ſize not two inches 
in length, to the fine ſalmon and ſturgeon 
of from three to five feet, are heaped in 
frozen piles. The young fry of the lakes 
and rivers ſhould not be ſuffered to be ſold 


in the markets: it will in time exhauſt 


that liberal gift which Providence has be- 
ſtowed upon this nation, in filling her 


lakes and rivers with every variety of the 


finny kind. 
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LETTER XXV. 


Of the Tartar Army at W 


tions upon War---Of the Propriety of dri- 


ving the Turks out of Europe---and giv- 
ing a King to Greece from the Deſcendants 
of Peter the Great. 


— 


St. Peterſburg, April, 1789. 
| Tur Winter ended two weeks before the 


ice broke up in the river, and the ſun's. 


rays had become very warm. This is the 

moſt diſagreeable ſeaſon of the year in 

this province. The melting of the ſnow 

renders the ſtreets and roads a perfect 
mire. The citizens are picking their way 
through a ſea of mud. 


This forenoon Summer was proclaimed 
in the ſkies, while yet the head of the 
XR 2 _ Gulph 
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Gulph of Finland, betwixt Peterſburg and 
Cronſtadt, is a field of ice, and for many 
leagues into the ocean. Loud peals of 
thunder rent the clouds. Alas! the ap- 
proach of Summer proclaims likewiſe the 
approach of war! The ſtreets are daily 
crouded with troops, marching to the fron- 
tiers of Sweden: the Temple of Janus is 
opened. I heard from my window the 
trumpet's ſhrill ſound: I went out, and 
followed the regiments, and mixed with 
the croud attending them. May you 
conquer our enemies, and return victori- 
ous and unhurt,” ſaid a poor peaſant to a 
ſoldier; and while he ſpoke, the tears 
- guſhed from his eyes. The ſoldier ſtepped 
aſide and kiſſed him. The inhabitants 
look wiſhfully at thoſe going to fight for 
them. The ſoldiers ſeem pleaſed with this 
mark of tender concern, and graſp their 
muſkets firmer in their hands, | 


Several thouſand Tartars, Baſkeers, and 
Kirgees are arrived, and encamped near 
the city. They are all horſemen : poor 

miſerable, 
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miſerable looking creatures, eſpecially . 
the Kirgees. They reſemble a band of 
Gypſies, and their encampment keeps up 
the reſemblance. Their tents are of poles 
covered with rags, and in addition to theſe, 


a few ruinous huts. Their arms are bows 


and arrows, and a kind of ſpear ; a piece 
of ſtick with an iron ſpike or nail at the 
end of it. Their horſes are very ſmall, 
but ſpirited animals, continvally fighting. 
with one another. The horſe-furniture 
is a wooden ſaddle, ſoftened with rags, a 
very uſeful article in a Tartar equipage; 
a bridle made of a leather thong or bit of 
rope, of a ſimple conſtruction, But as the 
Tartars ſpeak to their horſes, they have the 
| leſs occaſion for ſpurs or bridles. The 
Tartars obſerve no kind of order in their 
camps, and very little in their march: 
they have no uniform, though a blueiſn 
colour 1s the prevailing faſhion amang 
them. The faſhion of their coat differs 
not much from the Ruſſian; but it is 
ſhorter, and with open ſleeves; over which 
the Officers wear a long robe of ſcarlet or 
5 5 other 


other gaudy colour, ornamented with nar- 
row gold lace, or embroidered, more or 
leſs, according to their dignity. Their 
caps are of ſkins, with long flaps hanging 
about their necks and ears. The common 
men are ſo ragged and dirty, that one is 
at a loſs to deſcribe their habiliments,--- 
Their face is ſhort, and rather aval, with 
high cheek bones, aquiline noſes, ſmall 
lively eyes, tawny complexions, and low 
ſtature. They are very aukward in their 
gait in walking, but quite at home upon 
horſe-back ; and they delight in inclining 
their bodies to one or other ſide of the 
horſe, to ſhew how. eaſily they can reco- 
ver themſelves, They frequently practiſe 
ſhooting at marks, and ſeem to have no 
ideas, but ſuch as relate to their horſes - 
and their quivers. The Officers have piſ- 
tols and ſabres, richly ornamented with 
ſilver and gold. The armour of their men 
is very mean — they have all of them ſa- 
bres, but are ill enough provided with muſ- 
kets, with and without locks. They are 
not fond of fighting with, or againſt muſ- 

| ketry: 
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ketry: what work they do in battle, is 
done quickly, and loading takes up time : 
they beat, or are beaten, in a moment, I 
am at a loſs to gueſs what ſervice they can 
be of in Finland, whoſe rocks and moun- 


tains, ſo unlike the Plains of Tartary, will 


be another world to thoſe tribes, and over- 


turn all their ſchemes of war. They may, 


indeed, butcher the defenceleſs peafants ; 
but I hope this diſgrace will not happen 
to the Ruſſian arms. The ſtricteſt regard 
to the laws of war, can alone alleviate its 
horrors, or adorn its triumphs. No ſitu- 
ation, no provocation, no neceſſity will 


apologize for cruelty. Would a monu- 


ment, hung round with human heads, like 


the gates of the Kings of Perſia and Da- 


homy, who drench every paſſion in the 
blood of their ſubject ſlaves, tranſmit a 
heroe's name with honour to poſterity? 
Such might have been erected for Mont- 
calm at Quebec. The orders, or the per- 
miſſion of that accompliſhed and intrepid 
Commander, to the Savage Allies of 
France, to commit wanton acts of barba- 
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rity; tarniſhes the crown of glory that 
otherwiſe would have been his due: and 


even the ſacred memory of Wolte 1 is md 


by permitting retaliation. 


J lament the war of Sweden with Ruſ- 


ſia, and earneſtly pray for a ſpeedy termi- 


nation of it. With regard to the Turks, 


the enemies of the Chriſtian name, I could 
wiſh to ſee them diſmiſſed from Europe. 


Notwithſtanding the follies and vices of 
Rome, I cannot patiently behold the mur- 
derers of the Greeks and Romans, If 


Greece and Rome gave us the firſt models 


of laws, religion, arts and ſciences, is it 
grateful in us to ſuffer, and even to'pro- 
tect a monument of their diſgrace ? Would 
it be cruel to ſend the Ottomans to inhabit 
the fertile plains of Aſia Minor, now de- 
ſerts for want of culture? Would it be 
illiberal to ſeparate the Greeks and Turks, 
to prevent thereby the daily torments en- 
dured by the deſcendants of the Athenians, 

to abridge the empire, and to ſhorten the 
reign of barbariſm? The ancient con- 
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nection of Moſcovy with Greece, through 
the intermarriages of their Sovereigns, 
points out the Imperial Houſe. of Ruſſia 
as the legal heirs to Turkey in Europe. 


I do not conceive that a junction of the 
Turkiſh and Ruſſian Empires would be 


favourable to the general balance of power, 


or to their individual intereſts. But, per- 
haps, were the Grecian Crown placed up- 
on the head of a younger branch of the 
houſe of Peter I. it might preſerve the po- 
litical balance of power, much better than 
to ſuffer the Turks to remain, to be played 
off at the pleaſure of intriguing politicians, 
againſt the repoſe of Europe. There 
would be no danger from the family com- 


pact of Greece and Ruſſia, unleſs it could 


be proved that the Houſes of Bourbon and 
of Holſtein have increaſed their power by 
their family connections. The hiſtory of 

nations, as well as that of individual fa- 


milies, abundantly proves, that oppoſition 


of intereſt, and mutual jealouſies, are able 
to divide brothers and couſins, juſt as eaſily 
as any other neighbours. 
| There 
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There cannot happen a more favourable 
period than the preſent, to give Greece a 
King, and liberty, and to preſerve thoſe 
few relicts of her former ſplendour which 
ſtill remain. To raiſe Greece again from 
her aſhes, and to make her again the ſeat 
of learning andof elegance, would do more 
honour to the powers of Europe, and to 

humanity, than all their political balance 
ſchemes and intrigues, which as yet have 
only ſerved to make mankmd more wretch- 
ed—their Cabinets have been the nurſeries 
of war, and legal murder, 


on this ſubject it may be further ob- 
ſerved, that the Tartarian hordes have for 
ages continued to diſturb Europe, and ſtill 
continue to do ſo. The preſent war in 
Europe is occaſioned by diſputes of which 
they are the foundation. After having 
themſelves ceaſed to be a terror to Eu- 
ropean Powers, bloody ſtrife ſtill ſubſiſts 
relating to thoſe vagabonds, altogether de- 
generated from their former character, 
un. though fierce, was diſtinguiſhed by 

DG many 
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many noble and manly virtues. It throws 
unſpeakable diſgrace upon Europeans, to 
permit the Tartars and Saracens of Tur- 
key and Africa ſtill to diſturb their repoſe; 
and, what adds to this diſgrace, Europeans 
keenly engage in quarrels with one another, 
while they not only put up with every in- 
dignity from inſolent Barbarians, but even 
take a ſide againſt thoſe European Powers 


who have the ſpirit to attempt their ex- 


tirpation. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Former State of Rrffia--- Of the Tartar Na- 
tions Of the Conqueſt of China by the Tar- 


rar,. 


— . 


—— ru — — 
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St. Peterſburg, April, 1789. | 


Tur Ruſſians, not many hundred years 
ago, were in the ſame ſtate as the Tartars 
now are; and even' after they ſettled in 

the country of Moſcovy, they continued 

under bondage to the Tartar nations, who 
ſurrounded them upon all ſides. The 

Czar Ivan Vaſilivitſch I. releaſed his peo- 
ple from this degrading fituation, and his 
1 ſucceſſor, Ivan Vaſilivitſch II. effectually 
rooted out thoſe freebooters, and over- 
awed them in their turn. From this pe- 
riod, the Ruſſian Monarchs extended their 
conqueſts, and, by a rapid progreſs, the 
5 vaſt 
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vaſt regions from the banks of the Nieper 
to. Kamſchatka, which views, from its 
ſhores, the American mountains, a ſpace 
of four thouſand miles, acknowledged their 


ſceptre. The moſt northerly parts of Si- 
beria are inhabited by Fins, and Tartar 


tribes, in the loweſt ſtate of civilization; 
the ſouthern provinces border upon Tar- 
tary, properly ſo called, 


There are many of the Tartars till in- 


dependent, if we call by that name the li- 
berty of running from the protection of 
one Sovereign to that of another. The 
Ruſſian Government give them every en- 
couragement to ſettle in Siberia, and in 
the Kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtrakan; and 
the Tartars begin to ſhew a diſpoſition to 
become huſbandmen. The Kalmuc hordes 
are the moſt obſtinate: they dwell near 
the Wolga, and maintain themſelves by 
fiſhing, and with their flocks and herds. 

They refuſe the name of Tartars, becauſe 
the word ſignifies a vagrant. | 


The 


| 
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The Kalmucs are eſteemed by the other 
tribes as a ſuperior claſs; the Kirgees are 
much inferior in character, as well as in 
wealth: yet I could not help looking with 
veneration upon our Scythian fathers, 
though in rags. The Kalmucs deny them, 
The Kirgees, Baſkeers, and other Tartars, 
deny the Fins---the Fins deteſt the Lap- 
landers; and the Laplanders, buried in 
their earthen caves, eſteem themſelves of 
divine origin, This is the beſt ridicule of 
family pride and connections that I have 
met with, | | 


The Fins are quiet and induſtrious, and 
conſequently ſuperior, in ſome reſpects, to 
all the others. But,” ſay the Kalmucs, 
« they are farmers---they till the ground 
< ---they are clowns: we are huntſmen 
e and warriors, the immediate deſcendants 
* of Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane, con- 
* querors of India and China!“ | 


The Tartars are at this day divided into 
four grand diviſions : the firſt inhabit their 
| native 
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native plains of Tartary, under their 


Khans; the ſecond are mixed with Chi- 
neſe, under the ſame government of laws; 
the third having ſubmitted to the Govern- 
ment of Ruſſia, or to its protection, dwell 

in Siberia, and upon the banks of the Wol- 
gaz the fourth acknowledge the Sultan of 
Conſtantinople for their Chief, and pitch 
their tents in Little Tartary; the laſt of 
theſe diviſions arrived, under the com- 

mand of a deſcendant of Zinghis Khan, 


at the time the Crimea was in the poſſeſſion 


of the Genoeſe, whom they drove out, by 
the aſſiſtance of the Turks: hence the 
alliance between theſe two hordes. The 
Turks conſider the Tartars as ſlaves; and 
their Princes of the Houſe of Ghyri, their 
firſt Leader, receive an annual ſubſidy 


from the Porte, upon condition of ap- 


pearing in the field with an army, in the 
Turkiſh wars. The Turks depoſe their 
Princes at pleaſure, but they appoint a 
Khan always from among the relations of 
the Ghyrian race. 
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Thoſe people have partly changed Maſe 

ters ſince the conqueſt of the Crimea by 

the Ruſſians : but they are ſtill attached 

to their old Maſters, from habit and li- 

milarity of religion; and many have de- 
ſerted to the Turkiſh provinces adjacent. 


Emigrations from the mother country, 
at various periods, filled the country join- 
ing. The new ſettlers, following the ex- 
ample of the Crimeans, adopted in part 
the Mahomedan Religion, and became Al- 
lies of the Porte. The Moguls, or Kal- 
mucs, ſettling upon the eaſt of the Wolga, 
were entirely ſeparated from their bre- 
thren in Little Tartary. The Czars of 
Moſcoyy permitted them to live in their 
own way, only upon condition of remain- 
ing quiet, and paying a trifling tax, in 
their lamb-ſkins, which are famous, and 
univerſally worn in Ruſſia. As the Kal- 
mucs, notwithſtanding thoſe gentle terms, 
were much addicted to lawleſs diſorder, 
and plunder, Czars were more than once 


obliged to curb their inſolence and depre- 
| dations. 


8 

dations. They could claim a ſuperiority 
to the Crim Tartars but in one point--- 
their ſteady adherence to the religion of 
the Lama: both purſued the vocations of 
hunting and robbing. The Crimeans were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Mahomedan 
Tartars, and conſidered as Apoſtates. 


Mountainous countries are ſaid to be 
moſt favourable to liberty; and yet 
the Tartars, in their wide plains, boaſt 
of freedom : their emigrations, to ſeek 
the protection of foreign Monarchs, how- 


ever, proves that they have got Tyrants 


at home, who, no doubt, contend in 
arms with one another: in conſequence 
of which, the defeated are happy to 


find an aſylum in other countries. The 
freedom of unpoliſhed nations, indeed, 


conſiſts merely in lawleſs plunder, and 
diſputes. When a wandering nation are 
prevailed upon to ſettle, and to ſubmit to 
the laws of their Prince, he ill deſerves the 


name of Tyrant, who endeavours by laws, 


by commerce, and by other means, to re- 
S form 
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form his ſubjects, even in ſpite of them- 
ſelves, and make them capable of W 


None but the ſpeculative enthuſiaſt will 
ever þrand the ſacred name of Peter I. nor 
of any Prince who purſues. meaſures fimi- 
lar to his, with the name of Tyrant. — 
There cannot be a ſtronger proof of a 
Monarch's wiſhing his people to be free, 
than that of his taking every ſtep to ren- 
der them cap able and my of freedom. 


The Kitan or Kathan Tartars, were the 
firſt conquerors of China, and gave their 
name to it, Cathay ; ; by which name it is 
ſtill known to the Tartars and Ruſſians, 
who call, too, the ſtuff Nankin, the fa- 
mous manufacture of China, Catayka. _ 
Theſe firſt conquerors, in conjunction 
with the original natives, built the cele- 
brated wall, to keep out the numerous 
fwarms that crouded after the Kitans to 
their good fortune. The Kitans and Chi- 
neſe were, however, overpowered ſucceſ- 


fively, oy the TORE and Tonguſian Tar- 
b tars. 
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tars. It is a Prince of the laſt horde that 


now ſits upon the Chineſe Throne. 


The ruin of the Chineſe Empire would 


have naturally followed its conqueſt by 
the different nations of Tartars, had the 
Tartars then been the barbarous race they 
now are; and a ſecond Rome have tum- 
bled before the Goths of Scythia. The 
Romans, unable to ſave themſelves, ſaved 


China. In their expeditions into Tartary, 


they left behind them a taſte for the arts, 
and, no doubt, many ſtragglers of their 

legions. The Tartars had, beſides, in their 
wars with India, procured a taſte for in- 
_ duſtry as well as for plunder; and monu- 
ments of ancient grandeur, the remains 
of noble cities and other works, incon- 
teſtibly prove that Tartary was formerly 
the ſeat of elegance and arts. Thoſe tribes, 
who boaſt their reſemblance to the ancient 
Monguls by their preſent vagrant life, ex- 
poſe their ignorance and W 


It would appear that China had drawn 


into it all the enterpriſing and induſtrious 
© Tarte 


ö 
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Tartars, for thoſe left behind fell off from 
the reputation of their forefathers ; or elſe, 

the ſucceſs of one tribe, in the conqueſt of 
that country, raiſed a ſimilar ſpirit in their 
| brethren at home, which however ſub- 
ſided at laſt, after many conflicts among 
themſelves, in ſubjection to one or other 
of the great powers around them. That 
part of Tartary which ſent China her pre- 
ſent Lords, is under the ſame law, and 
its natives ſtill acknowledge the Empe- 
ror of China for their Khan. They have 

ſeveral times attempted, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Chineſe, to ſubjugate other 
kingdoms in Tartary, but have been re- 
peatedly drove back, by ſome brave and 
numerous hordes, which yet remain to de- 
fend the tombs of their anceſtors. The 
Monguls and the Tonguſſans, when they 
paſſed the great wall, were not one- hun- 


dredth part ſo numerous as the Chineſe: 


a civil war among themſelves gave an op- 
portunity for attack to a few daring in- 
vaders. They copied the example of the 
Romans, on, 12 adopting the dreſs and 

mT manners 
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manners of the vanquiſhed, -prevented 
them from ſeeing this inferiority of num- 

bers. The Tartar language, alſo, bearing 
a near affinity to the Chineſe, the con- 
quered could not diſtinguith, in the armies 
of the uſurpers, who were Tartars, or who 
their countrymen; nor know, of courſe, 
with what probabilityot of ſucceſs they might 
be attacked. 


China may be conſidered as a province 
of Tartary. It has been certainly, from 


the earlieſt period of time, peopled by re- 


fugees from this mother country, flying 


from tyranny and oppreſſion. The moun- 
| tains afforded them protection, and the 
delightful climate and rich ſoil, eaſily i in- 
vited thoſe who had fled from war, to arts 


of peace. It was probably owing, in like 
manner, to defeat and oppreſſion, that co- 


lonies were driven into China, "OF ſea, 
from Egypt. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Finniſh Nations-=-=Error of M. Buffon--- 
Cuſtoms and Manners of the Tartar Na- 
tions- O the Religion of Barbarous Na- 
tions---Similarity of Cuſtoms between the 
Tartars and American Indians. 


—̃ —— 


St. Peterſburg, April, 1789. 


. 2 Finniſh nations in Europe are 
thoſe inhabiting Finmark, and the pro- 
vinces bordering upon the Gulph of Fin- 
land. They are different from the other 
tribes, inhabiting the more northern parts 
of Europe and Afia, in language and re- 
ligion. Their manners have a nearer re- 
ſemblance, as muſt happen to tribes and 
nations, whether they be of the ſame ori- 
gin or not, dwelling in the ſame climate, 
and under the fame circumſtances. Dif- 


ference of RO 15 not always, how- 
ever, 


_ 
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ever, a certain proof of a different origin; 
nor, on the contrary, is ſimilarity of cuſ- 
toms a proof of the ſame original---if it 
were, the Fins and Tartars are nearly re- 
lated to the Romans. We find in Lap- 
© land,” ſays M. Buffon, * © and in the 


northern parts of Tartary, a race of 


C ſmall-ſized meri, whoſe figure is un- 
te eouth, and whoſe phyſiognomy is as wild 
« as their manners are unpoliſhed ; though 
<< they ſeem to be of a degenerate ſpecies, 


e they yet are numerous, and the countries 


© they occupy extenſive. The Laplanders, 
< the Danes, the Swedes, the Moſcovites, 


* the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, the 


© Borandians, the Samoeids, the Oſtiacs 


« of the old continent, the Greenlanders, 


e and the Savages to the north of the Eſ- 
r quimaux Indians of the new continent, 
appear to be one common race, which 
< has been extended and multiplied along 
ee the coaſts of the northern ſeas, and over 


« deſerts conſidered as uninhabitable by 
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te every other nation.” This hypotheſis 
M. Buffon attempts to ſupport, by ſimi- 
larity of ſize and features; but this reſem- 
blance is merely ideal. The Ruſſians, 
Swedes, and Danes, are as unlike the na- 
tives beyond the Arctic Circle, as the other 
inhabitants of Europe. They are in gene- 
ral tall, well made, and comely, and as 

different in language and cuſtoms as any 
two people can poſſibly be except in one 
inſtance; wearing fur cloaks in Winter. 


The Aſiatic tribes, inhabiting Siberia 


and the banks of the Wolga, are divided 
into Fins and Tartars. The latter prevail 
in number. The Laplanders, with the 
Greenlanders, Fins, and other tribes upon 
the Frozen Ocean, were, without doubt, 
the original inhabitants of Ruſſia, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, and had been driven 
out by the anceſtors of the preſent poſ- 
ſeſſors; a matter which is confirmed, in 
a certain degree, by the traditions of Lap- 
land. . 


The 
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The Ruſſians call the firſt numerical fi- 


gure Odin, probably in alluſion to the firſt 
in place and dignity, as this celebrated Lea- 
der was of the northern hives. The native 
country of Odin is Scandinavia, As we 
approach the Pole, or enter the diſtant 
plains of Tartary, he 1s leſs known. In 
Tartary he was only a Chief of a wander- 
ing'tribe. In Scandinavia he was the So- 
vereign, and God of fixed nations. We 
find the Laplanders and Tartars in parti- 
cular having other Gods than Odin : they 
worſhip the Sun, in which, however, they 
ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a divine being.— 
The Aſiatic Fins and Tartars offer to this 
luminary annual ſacrifice; in Spring, to 
ſupplicate a plenteous harveſt: and in Au- 
tumn or Winter, to return thanks for it, 
they offer the fruits of the earth. The 
Oſtiac Tartars have ſome ſimple inſtru- 
ments of muſic among them, and ſome 
ſimple tunes; they add to theſe, extem- 
porary ſongs, and, when inſpired with the 
bottle, extemporary verſes. * They have 


pantomime dances : the dancer puts on a 
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maſk, and changes his dreſs, as he would 
imitate different men, beaſts, and birds. 
In thoſe Tartar maſks it is eaſy to diſco- 
ver the origin of our modern maſquerades, 
and our Scythian extraction. Theſe cuſ- 
toms are common to many tribes, and in 
their dances, the women affect the moſt 
amorous geſtures; in which particular 
there is a reſemblance between them and 
the Ruſſian females. Their manner of 
dancing is exactly the ſame as that of the 
women of the iſlands of the Indian Ocean, 
repreſented in the _ of Captain 93 8 
— 


Beſides the ſun, the Tartars — various 
inferior Deities, preſiding over vegetation, 
over harveſt and hunting; and every fa- 
mily too, and every foreſt, and river, and 
lake, has its peculiar God. The lower 
man is ſunk in ignorance, the greater 
his fear; he multiplies his Gods, as 
kind of body-guards, againſt the — 
number of evil Genii which his fertile 


imagination creates. along with them.--- 
| „ 


EE. 

He cannot conceive how one Deity is 
able to extend attention and protection to 
all animate and inanimate ſubſtances.--- 
Even in our moſt exalted ſtate of know- 


ledge, it is almoſt too great a weight for 


the human mind to comprehend the vaſt- 
neſs of a Power, which of itſelf created and 
regulates all things. As our minds en- 
large, the fictitious Gods are baniſhed. The 
lakes, the woods, and firm land, and float» 


ing ſeas, are, as it were, delivered into the 


hands of one Almighty Governor! 


In the ſacrifice for obtaining plenty of 
food, the women are permitted to join; 
but in no other ſacrifice. Many tribes, 
who deny the female title to future ex- 
iſtence, imagine that it is unneceſſary in 
the ladies to ſolicit the Gods, unleſs for 
preſent ſubſiſtence. The Tartars open a 
furrow in the Spring, with great ceremo- 
ny; and in this they are imitated by their 
deſcendant, the Emperor of China. If 


the harveſt fail, they ſay it is owing to the 


Chriſtian part of their countrymen, who 


offer 
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offer no ſacrifices. They have a grand feſ- 
tival in honour of all the Gods, and make 
their offerings before fires, as at an altar. 
They throw cold water upon the victim, 
and if it does not ſhiver at the ſeventh 
ablution, it' is deemed an unfortunate 
omen. The Prieſts, when the victim is 
dreſſed, hold up in a diſh part of the ani- 
mal to the Gods, and then divide the reſt 
among the votaries, as was alſo cuſtomary 
among both the Greeks and Romans. 


Parents, and age, over all the eaſt, are 
highly venerated. In the Aſſemblies, in 
which matters of war and hunting are de- 
| bated, the old men are firſt heard. The 

North American Indians preſent the moſt - 
ſtriking pictures of filial love, or rather of 
filial adoration, in the annual reſurrection 
of their dead relations. The Aſiatics do 
not carry their reſpect to fo awful a de- 
gree, yet they tranſport the bodies of their 
dead friends to vaſt diſtances, to be inter- 
red near their other relations, if they hap- 


_ to die in the country of ſtrangers; 
and 


( 269 ) 
they have annual feſtivals, in commemo- 
ration of the dead. The Tartars in ge- 


neral are very pious and ſincere in their 
devotions : every one holds a roſary in his 


hand, by which they mark the number of 


their ablutions. The Prieſt fits croſs-legged 
upon his heels, facing the congregation ; 
he recites the prayers in a ſoft and pathetic 
tone of voice, and the aſſembly repeat 
them, or anſwer amen to each. The pray- 
ers of ſuch tribes as are of the Mahomedan 


Religion, are in the Arabic language. When 
the word Alla is pronounced, every one 
heaves a profound ſigh, ſtops his ears, 


ſhuts his eyes, covering his face with his 
hands, and bending it towards the ground, 
as if unworthy to hear the ſacred name 
pronounced, or to look up to Heaven. 


The Tartars wiſh to be interred near 


the tombs of reputed Saints, as well as their 
relations, carrying their affections and their 
zeal to the grave. If the weather be hot, 
and the diſtance conſiderable of theſe ſe- 
pulchres, the dead body is reduced to a 
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| ſkeleton, which is tranſported to the deſ- 
tined place; while they bury the other parts 
where death firſt arreſted them. When a 
Tartar, in travelling, chances to ride by 
the tomb of his friend, he enters into con- 
verſation with the dead---1nquires into his 
preſent condition, and, ſnatching a hand- 
ful of hair from his horſe's mane, depoſits 
it upon the tomb. The Americans re- 
ſemble the Tartars in every thing regard- 
ing veneration for the dead, and funeral 
obſequies. They place the dead body up- 
on a cloth, preſenting it with different 
viands and fruits, put a pipe in its mouth, 
and converſe with it concerning the acci- 
dent which occaſioned his death. They 
aſk if his wife, or ſons, or daughters had 
vexed him, and broken his heart; pro- 
miſing ſatisfaction upon the delinquents, 
and to perform annual honours to his 
mannes. The Ruſſians have ſtill remaining 
among them cuſtoms ſimilar to theſe: 
and, in ſeveral other cuſtoms of the Scy- 
thians, the ſimilarity between their man- 
ners and the Americans, would ſeem to 
confirm 
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confirm the idea of America having been 
peopled from the north-eaſtern parts of 
Aſia. 


The Tartars formerly, when richer than 


they are now, uſed to bury, with the dead, 
valuable articles of ſilver and gold: yet 
ſuch is their veneration for their an- 
ceſtors, it is till held, as it always was, 
the higheſt ſacrilege, to plunder the ſepul- 


chres. The Ruſſians, leſs ſcrupulous, find 


great treaſures in digging the tombs in 


Siberia and Tartary. This proves the de- 


generacy of the Tartars more than any 
thing elſe: the permitting ſtrangers, I 
mean, to diſturb the ſhades of their fathers. 
But their ancient ſpirit no longer exiſts, 
and even the Kalmuc will ſoon begin to 
put moſt value on —_ of this world. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


The different Tartar Tribes--- Marriage Ce- 
remonies==- A Tartar Divorce-=-Trial for 
Adultery in Tartary-== Tartarians Gods 
and Goddeſſes Funeral Orations-Anec- 
 dotes of the Circaſtians A Tartar Love 
Song. 


— — 


St. Peterſburg, April, 1789. 


Tux various nations of Tartars are not 
only jealous of their diſtinct origins, but 
of preſerving their race pure and unſullied 

from mixture, unleſs with the Monguls or 
Kalmucs, whom they eſteem the higheſt 
_ claſs. There are ſmall villages in Siberia, 
which contain a whole nation of thoſe un- 

adulterated ſpecies, covered with rags and 
naſtineſs, and ſunk into the loweſt degree 
of ignorance. Sometimes theſe little nurſe- 
ries 
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ries of empires are reduced to ten or twen- 
ty families, and no longer able to exiſt of 
themſelves, they intermarry with the tribe 
among whom they dwell, if theſe happen 
to be of inferior rank, as none other would 
admit of ſuch alliance. Hence the lan- 
guage of the reduced tribe, as well as their 
peculiar manners and cuſtoms, in a ſhort 
time become extinct. The Arinzes, a Tar- 
tar tribe inhabiting Siberia, reduced to a 
ſmall number by war and misfortunes, 
fled and aſſociated with the Kat Schinzes, 
taking wives among them. In the year 
1735, when Meſſrs. Muller and Gmelin 
viſited the Yeniſei, there was only one 
man left who ſpoke the Arinzian language. 
Mr. Muller found this perſon uſeful in 
giving him words for his vocabulary, from 
a language nearly expiring. When Mr. 
Muller, and his fellow-traveller, Gmelin, 
viſited the ſame part, in the year 1740, 
the Arinzian was dead, and the language 
of his nation, and his nation itſelf with 
him! 


— 


* Whatever 
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Whatever dif] putes may ariſe about the 


origin of men, the origin of women affords 
no grounds for any. It is perfectly diſ- 
tinct. They are all of the ſame race and 
family---whether they are placed under 
the Pole or the Line---whether they tread, 
bare-footed, the deſerts of Tartary, or lead 
the dance in the gayeſt Pariſian Aſſem- 
blies, they ſhew themſelves to be. of the 
fame genuine ſtock, in cuſtoms and man- 
ners. The Pariſian lady pillages every 
toy-ſhop to ornament her perſon : the 
Tartarian damſel, for the ſame end, is 
equally eager in exploring the ſhores of 
every lake---every. hill, and plain, and 
wood: in order to ſet off her charms, ſhe. 
picks up every pebble and ſhell, They all 
agree in one purſuit---man. Their lan- 
guage and oratory are the ſame---their 
eyes, their tears. They allow men to con- 
quer Aſia, Africa, Europe, and America, 
and when men have done, they lay hold 
of the victors. 


Wives, among all thoſe northern and 


eaſtern nations, are purchaſed by the men; 
and 


( ans 


and ſo ſoon as a Tartar female 1s mar- 
riagable, the mother hangs a white ſheet 
upon the outſide of the tent, as ſignal to 
batchelors. The parents in Tartary, as 


well as in Europe, keep to themſelves the 


privilege of making the bargain. The 
bride, as cuſtom demands, ſtruggles hard 
at leaving the family hut: the bridegroom 


requires aſſiſtance in dragging her away; as 


it would appear forward and ungrateful 
to ſeem to go willingly from her parents 
and Houſehold Gods, and immodeſtly to 
ruſh into the arms of a ſtrange huſband. 
They at leaſt make a ſhow of 


=—[nnocence, and virgin modeſty, . 


That wou'd be woo'd; and not unſought be won. | 


Mi1LToN. 


The bride is carried to bed, by force. 
Among ſome tribes, they ſet her upon a 
mat, and, taking the corners, carry her into 
the bed-room, ſaving to the bridegroom, 
Here, Wolf, behold thy Lamb!” But then 
comes the ordeal trial: if the bridegroom 
ſuſpects the virginity of the bride, he returns 
the wanton to her relations again, allowing, 
Fi how- 
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however, the purchaſe- money. Among 
the Oſtiacs the cuſtom varies: if the bride- 
groom be ſatisfied with his bride, he pre- 
ſents, next morning, a rhein deer, to his 
mother- in- lw: but ſhould he not be ſa- 
tisfied, the mother-in-law preſents a rhein 
deer to the bridegroom; thereby juſtly 
and ingenuouſly implying, that the daugh- 
ter being under the mother's care, the 
praiſe or blame of her conduct belongs to 
her guardian. If a Tartar is determined 
no longer to bear with the frailties of his 
wife, he goes up to her, and tears off her 
cap or veil; and this, of itſelf, conſtitutes 
a divorce. The Tonguſian, when he has 
detected his wife in criminal connection 
with other men, challenges the adulterer ; 
and, being armed with large clubs, the 
challenger firſt receives ſeveral blows from 
the challenged, upon his back, which 1s 
then returned alternately, until one or 
other is killed, and frequently both. If 
the adulterer refuſes the challenge, he muſt 
pay whatever is demanded by the injured 
huſband, in cattle and goods, 


The 
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The Tartars have their Gods and God- 
deſſes in as great abundance as the Greeks 


and Romans, with other names, but with 
the ſame employments. Their Juno is 


called Youma Ava, or Mother of the Gods; 


her ſons are the inferior Deities. Pan is 


chriſtened Vadaſch, and we find him at his 


old trade of ſheep-herding. The men are 
under the protection of the Gods, the wo- 
men of the Goddeſſes, whom they addreſs 
ſeparately. Unlike the ancients, they be- 
ſtow the title of Thunderer upon an in- 
ferior Deity ; and. indeed, leave very few 
things for Jupiter to do, except to get chil- 
dren. The Tartars have ſome Furies too, 
but I have not found over whom they pre- 
ſide, as the Tartar huſbands keep their 
wives in tolerable order with the help of a 
whip—a famous inſtrument in northern 
countries for making peace---It is the olive 
branch of Scythia. | 


| Polygamy is permitted among the Tar- 
tars, yet it is only the wealthy who can 
indulge in this; the women chuſing, in 
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general, to have a poor huſband to them- 
ſelves, rather than to be one of two or 
thee to the richeſt Chief. If a Tartar has 
not ſufficient money or goods to purchaſe 
a wife, he ſerves his father-in-law a cer- 
tain number of years, as Jacob did of old; 
or perhaps he ſteals a wife from a ſtrange 
tribe. They prefer Kalmuc women to all 
others, alledging, that they preſerve the 
marks of youth longer than thoſe of the 
common race of Tartars; and to procure 
ſuch alluring wives, they make incurſions 
into the Kalmuc countries, in order to 
carry the women aff. The haughty Kal- 
mucs would never conſent to ſuch mar- 
riages. „ 


Should a Tartar leave a Kalmuc widow, 
ſhe diſplays, in a funeral oration, the he- 
roic tenderneſs of her huſband, who did 
not purchaſe her with vile cattle or mo- 
ney, but ventured his life to obtain her: 
ſhe boaſts of his conjugal love, his gene- 
roſity, his wiſdom, his economy, and 

wealth; the number of cattle which he 
„Vb N had 


C9 
had ſtolen, and ſlaves which his valour had 
procured him. She pourtrays the noble 
figure he made upon horſe back, in the 
chace, and in battle, 


The Tartars are not remarkable for the 
chaſteneſs of their character; yet we find 
examples, even among the Circaſſians, who 
make a trade of beauty, of reſpect to de- 
ceney. Theſe, when under bondage to 
the Khan of Crimea, were obliged to fur- 
niſh his, haram with a handſome young 
virgin annually. The Khan ſent regular- 
ly his Officers to demand this tribute to 
luſt, It happened that the Officers uſing 
improper freedoms in examining the girls, 
were put to death by the enraged fathers 
and relations. They collected their forces, 

and they cut in pieces the army of the 
Khan, which was ſent againſt them to re- 
venge the murder of his Miniſters. 


From native poetry and ſongs, the diſ- 
poſition of a people are beſt determined; 
and if we may judge of the amorous com- 

— plwexion 
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plexion of the Tartars from theirs, we 
ſhall think very highly of their tender feel- 
ings. The following is a female love ſong, 
literally tranſlated from the Kalmuc lan- 
guage; the 8 the abſence of a . 


As ever in the morning the larks exal their voice, 

AndT liſten to their ſong : 

So my beloved comes inceſſantly into my mind ! | 

Ah! my father! excellent at ſhooting with the bow | 

Ah! my mother! of ſo kind a diſpoſition! 

Muſt it then abide only in my thoughts ? 

Thoughts are ever deceitful ; 

Senſual perceptions alone are real, 

O, my friend! lot this be told to you— 

The conjunctions of Nature are powerful. 

The approach of our fate is concealed. 

Bliſs flies of itſelf, unexpectedly, 

And is deſtroyed by the viciflitudes of the courſe of the 
_ 


Let me try how it will lock in another 
dreſs, or rather 1 para * 


The lark, the cheerful harbinger of light, 

On quiv'ring pinions hails the op*ning day, 
And as he ſoars, diſpels the filent night u 
| YOu — orte with cnet am as lay. 

Alas 
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Alas his ſong no comfort brings to me, 
Sad recollection of my abſent love 


This little Cherub laughs at miſery, 
In Heaven's boſom plays—or myrtle grove. 
O!] happy they who in love's wedded bands, 
Their bodies and their ſouls together preſs'd ; 
My father, brave as e'er trode deſert ſands, 2 
My mother, fair and yielding, both are bleſs'd. 
Oh! come my love! nor let deceitful glow 
- Of bliſs, not real, haunt my nightly dreams : 
Life's but a day—Oh ! let's that day enjoy, 
For ſhort-liv'd bliſs, in its ſhort paſſage, ſwims, 
Soon into deep futurity will ſink, 
Uncertain if to happineſs, or woe: 
Then come, my love, the living ſubſtance drink, 
And let our ſouls, on earth at leaſt, ſome pleaſure 
know! 


Thoſe Tartars who deny the rights of 
women to a future ſtate, at the ſame time 
exempt them from all crimes here; and 
they are ſubject to no laws, but the reſtraint 
of their huſbands. Other tribes admit their 
ladies to accompany them to the other 


world—where, ſay they, good men will 


find their families, their cattle, and pro- 


perty of various kinds, in a much better 


ſtate 
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fate than in this. According to their near 
or remote acquaintance with their Maho- 
medan brethren, their religion 1s more 
or leſs mixed with its tenets: and ſome--— 
times the doctrines of the Lama, and/of 
Mahomet, are ſo jumbled among the com- 
mon race of Tartars, that it is difficult to 
ſay what they profeſs. They call their Hea- 
ven the land of perfect perfection : their 
Hell is a cold one, where the poor wretch 
is doomed to wander, ſhivering, naked, 
and forlorn. 
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LETTFR XXIX, 


Cuſtoms and Manners of the Tartars-In- 
tereſting Anecdote of the Turgot Horde 
Specimens of Tartar Poetry, from the Ac- 
counts of the Ruſsian Travellers--- M. Pal- 
lass Account of the Kalmucs--- Anecdotes 
of the Tonguſians, the beſt of all the Tartar 

 Nations---Politeneſs to their Women, 


— 


—E— 


St. Peterſburg, April, 178g. 


Tur Scythians, though ſhepherds, never 
reſembled, in the leaſt, the portraits drawn, 
of Arcadian ſwains. Their crooks are 
ſpears; their mellow pipes, are harſh- 
throated horns; and their hamlets are 
filled with bows and poiſoned arrows.— 
They are butchers rather than ſhepherds: 
their flocks are fed for ſlaughter. Where 
there is agriculture there is proportionable 
peace and protection: but there is not the 

like 
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like ſecurity and repoſe in the paſtoral life. 
However brave they may be, we ſhall find 
that nation moſt averſe to war, where agri- 
culture and commerce flouriſh moſt.--- 
Where there is a fixed and great property, 
the poſſeſſors are not fond of running the 
chances of war, by which they may loſe, 
but cannot gain, 


The'Tartars are hoſpitable to ſtrangers. 
In their prayers, they beg that God would 
beſtow plenty, to enable them to warm 
and comfort the traveller. When you have 
once procured their friendſhip by kind of- 
fices, they ſeldom betray any confidence put 
in them. To one another they are very 
kind in misfortune, parting with a ſhare 
of their wealth to re-inſtate their country- 
men 1n the condition from which they had 
fallen. Some Writers apologiſe for their 
depredations, on the ground that they pro- 
ceed from a falſe notion of bravery. When 
a band of Tartars, or I ſhall ſay a foraging 
party, have ſeized upon a herd of cattle, 
they make a feaſt, and what is not needed 

| Ys for 
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for preſent conſumption, is ſent home. 
As they grow weary of the expedition, 


they drop off, without aſking leave of any 


one. Their priſoners they make their 
ſlaves, as no Tartar, unleſs in the utmoſt 
neceſſity, will be a menial ſervant. The 
women diſcover, as every where elſe, a 
mild and humane diſpoſition : they are 
the priſoner's advocate with their fierce 
huſbands, and often connive at their eſ- 
cape, at the hazard of their own lives.--- 
The Ruſſian Government, having found 


the Tartars rather fickle political friends, 


oblige them to give hoſtages; and it is 
common to ſee, in the ſtreets of Peterſburg, 
a Tartarian Prince, who is ſecurity for his 
father's or brother's ſubjects. If it be 
true, that the Tartars are abject ſlaves to 
their own Princes, whom they almoſt a- 
dore, we are at a loſs to reconcile with 
this their love of freedom. It would ſeem, 
they are attached to their old cuſtoms, ra- 
ther than to actual liberty ; and when un- 
reſtrained in hunting and robbing, they 
imagine themſelves free. Their ardent 

| love 


i 


love of a wandering life is ſtrongly mark 
ed by the following occurrence, 


The Torgots, a 8 horde, for- 
merly inhabited the banks of the Wolga. 
The Tartarian horde to which they be- 
longed, diſſolved, at the death of their 
Khan, Galdan Zeren, in the year 1746. 
Part ſubmitted to China; part fled to the 
deſerts, to enjoy independence; and the 
remainder acknowledged Ruſſia for their 
protector, and pitched their tents near the 
Wolga. They had frequent diſputes with 
the various hordes already under the Ruſ- 
ſian Government, and were conſtantly en- 
deavouring to ſubdue each other. Their 


dread of falling, at laſt, into the power of 


ſome of theſe, or of the Ruſſians, who 
were under the neceſſity of interfering, in 
order to keep their Volgaic hordes in awe, 
made them conceive the deſign of march- 
ing back into Soongaria, their native coun- 
try. Their Prieſts, to accelerate their mo- 
tions, foretold their bondage to the Ruſ- 


ſians, who, they pretended, would oblige 
f them 
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them to follow agriculture, and furniſh 
recruits for the Imperial Armies. Trem- 
bling at this idea, the whole body moved, 
in the beginning of the year 1770, to- 
wards the plains of Soongaria. The ground 
was covered with ſnow, and they had a 
_ vaſt tract of country, and many rivers to 

paſs in their journey ; the hardſhips of 
which, and the attacks they experienced 
from the numberleſs Tartar nations in 
their way, reduced them more than one- 
half before they arrived at their deſtination, 
In this ſtate, they fell an eaſy victim to the 
Chineſe, who forced them to apply them- 
ſelves to huſbandry, and diſmiſſed their 
Prieſts, whoſe councils might ſoon again 
remove them. 


Among thoſe who were detained by the 
Ruſſians, who purſued them, and brought 
| ſeveral thouſands of them back, we find a 
piece of poetry, the burthen of which is 
the flight of their brethren, and their me- 
lancholy ſituation in being divided. 


As 
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As when the heav'ns, in a night ſerene, 


The twinkling ſtars illuminate the ſcene, 


And gild the azure firmament on high, 


And fling their ſparkling glories thro” the ſky, 


'Tis filence all! and peace and pleaſure reign, | 
No cloud obſcures the air, no ſtorm the main. 


At once a ſolemn gloom draws o'er our head, 


Involving earth and heav'n in one dark ſhade. 


Such quick viſſicitudes of bliſs and woe 


Attend the curſed fates of men below. 

Our friends are fled ! we ſolitary ſtay 

Where the deſerted Wolga finds his way; 
Where, too, the lovely Mazak's orphan ſtream :. 


Ah! is it thus? or do J only dream 
No! no! they're gone |—at leaſt bid us adieu 


And ſay, © with broken hearts we part from _ ns 


Sad is the journey for your flocks and herd; 


Was it not better what we have prefer d? | 
Or, ſhall we, Heav'n forbid ! drag Slav'ry's chains? 


While you, in freedom, ſcour your native plains! 


How lank, how lean will be the gen'rous horſe, 
The herds how crippled with ſo long a courſe, 
Oer rugged frozen hills and ſn»wy dales ; 
Fate bids it fo, and Fate o'er all prevails, 


Ah! comfort us with hope of your return! 


Muſt we from Houſehold Gods be ever torn ? 
Muſt we for Houſehold Gods and you for ever 
mourn? 


<« The Kalmucs,” ſays M. Pallas, © are 


60 more active than the other tribes. They 
6 are 


&« are a cunning —_ but ſocial ; even 
« in temper, upon every occaſion ; en 
6 1y to their dependants, and faithful to 
« their Princes; which is remarkable in 
& ſuch widely extended plains and in ſuch 
a vagrant people. Were it not owing 
e to their attachment to their native man- 
ners, they would not keep together. — 
6 Their tents are of felt, made of the wool 


of their ſheep; and, indeed, ſo hairy, it 


« is fit for nothing elſe, but very fit for 

6 this, keeping out - the wind and rain, 
ce and being very portable. They are car- 
&« ried by camels, which, however, do not 
© thrive well in thoſe regions. A com- 
“mon property among them, is ten cows 
and a bull, or ten mares and a ſtallion ; 
“but they number ſometimes by hun- 
& dreds and thouſands. They uſe the 
5 bulls for beaſts of burthen, and keep 
© many of them, eſteeming one bull as va- 
6 lyable as fifty cows. The lambs of their 
« ſheep ſupply furs for e or great 
“Winter cloaks. 


* 


U ce When 


8 
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„„When a Kalmuc horde intends to re- 
& move in ſearch of freſh paſture, which, 
& in Summer, they are under the neceſſity 
& of doing every four, ſix, or eight days, 
& people are, in the firſt place, ſent out 
& to reconnoitre the beſt ſpot for pitching 


the tents of the Khan, or Prince—for 
“„ the Lama, or Prieſts—and for the idols. 
„ Theſe begin the march, and are followed 


60 by the whole troop, each chuſing what 
& place they think beſt in the cavalcade. 

c The Camel that is loaded with the moſt 
ce precious furniture, is decorated with lit- 
& tle bells; the reſt march in a ſtring, the 
cc one behind the other. The Bulls, with 


ce the leſs valuable burthens, are driven on 


ce before. On thoſe days, the girls dreſs 


c themſelves in their beſt apparel, not 
« forgetting the art of painting, which is 


cc common to the Aſiatics: they have the 


© charge, together with the boys, of lead- 


ing the cattle, and on the roads they 


„ beguile the tediouſneſs of the journey 


2 


„with their ſongs. Beſides milk, the 


« Kalmucs are fond of roots. They pro- 
cure 
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& cure tea, though at a high price, from 
& Ruſha, - which they mix, or ſometimes 
“ ſubſtitute wild herbs intirely for this be- 
„ witching beverage. They cannot en- 
60 * hot rooms, and are very healthy. 1 


The Monguls, or Kalmucs-—the Mand- 
ſours, or Tonguſians, are the two moſt 
_ diſtinguiſhed tribes of all the Tartar na- 

tions. They both claim their deſcent from 
the Conquerors of China, and boaſt of 
native Princes who have ſat, or ſtill are 
ſeated upon the Chineſe Throne. The 
Kalmucs, the nation of Tzingis Khan, 
were driven out of China, A. D. 1368.--- 
They revenged their diſgrace upon the 
other Tartars, and deluged their native 
plains with blood, in ſearch of new ſettle- 
ments. They have now little to diſtin- 
guiſh them but their name. The Mand- 
ſhours, more fortunate, were called in by 
the Chineſe during a civil war; and the 
wooden horſe, once admitted within the 
walls, has kept his ſtation. The Kalmuc 
Mon guls inhabit the countries ſituated up- 
WS . 
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on the Wolga. The Mandſhours, at the 
other end of the earth, pitch their tents 
upon the banks of the Amur, and coaſts 
of the northern and eaſtern ocean. The 
Kalmucs, tired with unſucceſsful ſtrug- 
gles, ſubmitted to the protection of Ruſ- 
ſia, and the tattered remnants of Tzingis 
Khan's hoſt craved leave to reſt under the 
wing of the Imperial Eagle. The Ton- 
guſians bravely defended themſelves againſt 
the firſt Ruſſians who ventured to attack 
them in their native country; but they 
were at laſt vanquiſhed, by the ſuperior 
dliſcipline of their invaders. Though van- 
quiſhed, their ſpirit was the ſame, and 
breathing ſtill independence. They re- 
volted when an opportunity offered, and 
murdered the Ruſſian Tax-Gatherers. It 
was not until the year 1657, that Ruſſia 
had obtained the peaceable government 
of a part of this generous tribe. The 
Kalmucs are chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 
common race of Tartars, by their form of 
government, which is monarchical. Their 
attachment to their Princes keeps up ſome 
N order 
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order among them, and diſcipline, The 


other hordes chuſe, among themſelves, 


Chiefs, according to their ideas of their 
abilities, paying, at the ſame time, due at- 
tention to the wealth of thoſe elected. 


The Kalmuc dreſs nearly reſembles the 
_ Chineſe, no doubt from their long reſidence 
among that people. The country of the 
Kalmucs is moſt favourable to agricul- 
ture, being of a good ſoil and climate, and 
not incumbered with woods; yet the breed- 
ing of cattle is their favourite employ- 
ment, as it 1s attended with leſs manual 
labour, which they abominate, as deroga- 
tory to their high deſcent, rather than from 
any averſion to eat the produce of the 
lands, for they purchaſe meal and other 
articles from the Ruſſians. The Kalmucs 
I have ſeen at Peterſburg are of a middling 
ſize, and it inſtantly ſtrikes you, upon 
ſight, that you had ſeen them before.--- 


Any perſon in the leaſt converſant with 
the Hiſtory of China, and who has ſeen 


the plates in the hiſtories of that country, 


V 3 Will 
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will be at no loſs to know a Kalmuc when- 
ever he meets him. Their head and face 
are broad and round; and they have ſmall 
eyes and noſes, with ſwarthy complexions. 
Their head is ſhaved, all but a ſmall lock 
at the top; and they wear a bell-faſhion- 
ed cap. The Tartar viſage runs through 
the whole. | 


They have learnt at Peterſburg to get 
into chaiſes, where they cut a droll figure, 
when contraſted with the powdered Cour- 
tier, in his vis-a-vis. They have not learnt 
how many are proper to fit in a chaiſe at . 
a time, and pack together in crouds, re- 
ſembling a ring of bells. They are ſaid 
not to be the moſt cleanly in their perſons: 
their idle way of life eaſily accounts for 
this. The Tartars who profeſs Maho- 
medaniſm, have at leaſt changed ſo far for 
the better, in learning to waſh themſelves. 
'They are a lively, and ſeem naturally an 
ingenious people ; but their lazy habits, 
and vagrant life, have naturally given them 


all the attendant vices. There are few in- 
| ſtances 
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ſtances of murder among the Kalmucs, 
which, as they are exceedingly irritable and 
revengeful, is attributed to their belief in 
Ghoſts. 


Murder, among the Tartars, is puniſh- 
ed with death, and that inflicted by the 
hands of the deceaſed's relations. If, how- 
ever, they cannot find the culprit, and 

their anger abates, they frequently accept 
a compenſation in money or cattle. 


The Monguls have ſome relicts among 
them o their ancient pre-eminence.— 
They have ſchools for teaching their chil- 
dren, not only the common parts of edu- 
cation, but likewiſe geography, hiſtory, 
aſtronomy, medicine, and theology : and 

they have written books of laws. Their 
code 1s very favourable to women, who are 
conſidered by them as incapable of any 
crime. Moſt of the Aſiatics eſteem the 
female ſex in no other light, than as mere 
inſtruments of pleaſure, and as a kind of 


human dolls, for men to play withall.— 
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Even thoſe Tartars who permit their la- 
dies toaccompany them to the other world, 
mean it only for their own pleaſure—they 
do not bring them before Radamanthus : 
their women, like their cattle, are only a 
part of their equipage on the journey. 


The domeſtic animals of the Kalmucs 
are Camels, Horſes, Cows, Sheep, and 
Goats : they have neither Swine nor Poul- 
try. Their Horſes, beſides the purpoſe of 
riding, ſerve them in all reſpects as Cows. 
They are fond of Mare's milk. Horlſe's 
fleſh is a delicacy with thetn; (hat up- 
on any expedition, they are in no danger 
of wanting food, as every Tartar leads one 
or two ſpare Horſes: they need not wag- 

gons to convey their proviſions, they con- 
trive to make their proviſions carry them- 
ſelves. The fleetneſs of their Horſes, in 
their frequent marches, gives them the pre- 
ference to all other animals, with thoſe 
hordes; and a man of quality is therefore 
known by his numerous ſtud; in ſome in- 
ſtances, as ſome will have it, to the number 

| of 
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of four thouſand, The Camels areuſed for 
heavy burthens, and the great tnen likewiſe 
ride upon them in ordinary journeys, or 
when the tribes are n to a new 
ſpot of land. 


The women manage the ceconomy with- 
in doors—the men look to every thing 
elſe. The exerciſes of the Kalmuvs are 
manly, and conſiſt in ſhooting with the 
bow, and wreſtling. They are fond, too, 
of ſinging, but the performance is with 
the females. In addition to the ſpecimens 
of their ſongs already given, take the fol- 
lowing. The ſubject 3 is a lamentation for 
a dyin g lover. 


THE MAID. 

Thy reddiſh bay horſe 
Falls languiſhing on the banks of the river dall! 
Thou falleft, courageous youth---thou that art mine; 
| To thee the Moon wilt be a ſtedfuſt companion. 

THE DYING YOUTH. 

The Eagle's feather that is ſtuck in my hair 
Take from me, and carry it to my friends ; 
i Ah! 
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Ah! when you deliver i it ſo do it that their tender 


+0 © [1 moors 

Be not ſmitten with anguiſh at hearing the doleful 
news : 

And let them the golden-lettered Schodba * 

Order to be read for twelve long years for me. 


. i 
— 


| THE .MAID. 

| Prince of my heart, fall'n in the bloody field, 
Cover'd with duſt and gore: the Moon will yield | 
A ſocial beam, and gild his broken ſhield. 

His gen'rous Steed, in anguiſh for the ſlain, 

Lies near his corps, where Sall winds thro' the plain. 

THE DYING LOVER. 

Ah! hear my laſt, this laſt requeſt, my Fair! 

The Eagle's feather, that adorns my hair, 

Bear to my friends, and when you give it, ſay, 

« He died a hero, glory led the way !” 

Tear not their boſoms with ſad tales of woe, 

How the keen arrow ſtruck the deadly blow; 

Nor echo to their ſouls my dying groans, 

For my diſturbed ſhade will hear their moans. 

Tell them to read, for twelve long years, for me, 

The golden- letter d book, in memory, | 

Then ſhall I ſoftly reſt amidſt eternity 


The 


4 Schodba is a fort of maſs for the dead, written in 
letters of gold. | 
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The ſubjects of their ſongs are, in ge- 

neral, the fabulous ſtories of gigantic chi- 

valry, heroic tales, and amorous ditties. 
Their muſical inſtruments are, the lute, 
the violin, and the pipe: they likewiſe 


amuſe themſelves with playing at cheſs, 
and cards. 


Funeral ceremonies are ſtrictly obſerved 
by all the Tartars. The moſt honourable 
manner of reducing the body to duſt, ac- 
cording to the notions of the Kalmucs, is 
that of burning. They have an idea, too, 
that ſuch purification by fire, procures 
admiſſion for the ſoul directly into Para- 
diſe. 


The Tonguſians are partly under the 
Government of China, and partly under 
that of Ruſſia. Their character is a me- 
dium betwixt the proud oſtentatious Kal- 
muc, and the common tribes addicted to 
pilfering, and other low vices. The Ton- 
guſian nation are divided into two claſſes— 
the ſhepherds, and the huntſmen. Their 
rugged 
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rugged country affords good opportunity 

for the chace, and plenty of game to in- 
_ duce them to make hunting a buſineſs.— 
The Kalmuc country is flat, and without 
wood; the Kalmucs, therefore, hunt but 
for amuſement, and that ſeldom. The 
Tonguſian huntſman conſiders. the ſhep- 
herd's life as effeminate, and unworthy of 
men: he ſtrings his bow, hangs his quiver 
at his back, and climbs the mountain's 
| fide, ſmiling at the folly of his leſs active 
countrymen, in depriving themſelves of 
that health and vigour which the purſuit 
of the Wolf and the Bear gives to him. 
Few of the Tartar or northern nations are 
now diſtinguiſhed for their hardy manner 


of life. 


The Tonguſian huntſman prides him- 
ſelf upon his ſobriety, as well as upon his 
athletic exerciſes. He calls the ſhepherd 
luxurious, who indulges in drinking a ſpi- 
rit drawn from ſour milk. The ſhepherds . 
are more wealthy than the huntſmen, and 


more at their eaſe. Eaſe and wealth have 
| 0 ever 
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ever occaſioned luxury, and here we ſee it in 
its infancy. The ſhepherds do not expoſe 
themſelves to cold, like the huntſmen; but 
the huntſmen are warmer, by exerciſe, than 
the others, even with the aid of brandy— 
brandy, which is as dangerous a ſubſtitute 
for warmth or exerciſe, as opium for reſt. 
Scurvy, the common diſeaſe of northern 
climates, is not known among the Ton- 
guſian huntſmen, until old age prevents 
them from undergoing their uſual fatigue. 
Even their want of cleanlineſs, does not 
bring this calamity, until their bodies and 
their minds are no longer kept in motion. 
Scurvy is the conſtant attendant of lazi- 
neſs and dirtineſs ; and wherever it is 
found, the 2 two qualities are not far 
removed. 


The Tonguſian buntſman while he pre- 


ſents the fineſt character to be found in 


Tartary, is an evidence againſt the impo- 
ſition of thoſe excuſes that are made for 
drunkenneſs.— They retain health and 
ſtrength of 8 to the lateſt period of their 
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exiſtence. They deteſt every thing mean 
or diſhonourable - are as jealous of any re- 
flection upon their good name, as the moſt 
polite nations, and, like them, decide all 
diſputes of this nature by duel, ſhooting, 
the one at the other, with arrows. They 
formerly fought in preſence of the elders, 
but now the Ruſſian Government have 
forbid ſuch encounters, and the men of 
honour retire to ſettle their diſputes in 
other countries. Their noble families, too, 
are as high-mettled as any in Europe. 
The brothers are guardians of their ſiſter's 
reputation, and ſhould a lady of birth be 
imprudent, the lover muſt marry her, if 
of equal rank; if not, her brother ſhoots 
him, without further ceremony. The wo- 
men are treated with the greateſt reſpect 
and tenderneſs; and, in return, they are 
the moſt affectionate wives; ſo that at the 
death of their huſbands, they are not to be 
prevented, without difficulty, from killing 
themſelves. The young women make a 
preſent to their intended huſbands, of a 


dreſs, as a ſpecimen of their ſewing. The 
women 
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women are the muſical performers, upon 

all occaſions. The Ruſſian males contend 

in this art with the females : but as the 

Ruſſians are a brave people, we cannot con- 
clude that muſic is an effeminate amuſe- 
ment. Nature would ſeem to have heſi- 

tated whether to make the Ruſſians a na- 

tion of Warriors, or Nightingales, and, in 
heſitating, ſhe. made them both. 
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LETTER XXX. 


The Ruſcian Amuſements upon May-Day--- 
The Approach of Summer, 


K ah ths —_ 
ä — — FIT —— 
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. oy a 4 3 
Ingria, M 8 
ngria, May, 1789. 


In this country of Scythia, I imagine my- 
ſelf a thouſand years old, and nearly re- 
| lated to Odin. I conſider you as one of 
my poſterity, and myſelf as writing to 
you, from my tomb in the Deſert of Tar- 
tary. I feel a cruſt of antiquity gathering 
round me. The wild ſcene of woods and 
uncultivated tracts preſented to the view, 
keeps up the dream of ancient times.— 
When I caſt my eye towards Peterſburg, 
the viſion, in part, diſſolves; but as the 
country of Witches is in the neighbour- 
hood, a little farther ſtretch of imagina- 
tion can make this emporium appear the 
effect of enchantment. It is with diffi- 
culty 
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culty I can reconcile myſelf, after wan- 
dering through Tartary, and ftirring up 
the aſhes of Gods and Heroes, to recur to 
the common tales of travellers, and fo 
inform you what the Ruſſians are now 
about, 


This is May-Day, and all the world are 
aſſembled at Catherinburg, and hailing, 
with joy, the return of Summer, after a 
Winter of ſix months. The earth, lately 
buried in ſnow, appears as riſing from the 
dead---the white covering, or winding- 
ſheet, is lying around in fragments. Up- 
on one hand J hear the ſinging of birds; 
upon the other, the rending of the ice. 
The Gulph of Finland, upon whoſe ſhore 
Catherinburg is ſituated, is ſtill a frozen 
field. The Ruſſians are making merry in 
the woods ſurrounding Catherinburg--- 
drinking, ſinging, and ſmoaking, in tents 
erected for this particular day. Every 
chaiſe, and ſingle horſe chair, is parading 
the ſtreets of Catherinburg. I regret much 
that the Ruſſians have no other place more 
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proper than this, for celebrating ſo joyous 
an anniverſary: yet the empire is not 
limited by ſuch narrow boundary !—the 
adjacent country not ſo fertile or culti- 
vated as to forbid the appropriation of a 
more extenſive and elegant place of public 
reſort. I deteſt extravagance in private 
works -] deteſt œconomy in public ones. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


Ruſcian Summer Anecdotes of Prince Naſ- 
Jau---Of Paul Fones---Princeſs Daſch- 
hoff---Count Besborodko---Ruſsian Dances 
===Ruſaan Amuſements in Summer. 


— 


Ingria, June, 1789. 


T nave retired from the buſtle of the 
metropolis to the country, My hut 1s in 
the neighbourhood of the Ruſſian and 
Finland villages: each rural fight, each 
rural ſound. I go out every morning, to 


fiſh in a river which runs through the 


woods, and I ſeldom dine without having 
a diſh of my own providing at table. So 


much for induſtry, The Ruſſian girls, 


who are gathering bernes in the foreſts, 
entertain me with their ſongs; and in re- 
turn, I purchaſe their collection of wild 
fruits, 
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Winter has hardly diſappeared, when 
all the earth is dreſſed in her fineſt liveries. 
The fir tree alone retains his garb at all 
ſeaſons, and keeps his ſhaggy coat in the 
cold weather, in common with the Bear 
and Wolf, who dwell under her branches. 
The quick tranſition of the ſeaſon is moſt 
diſtinguiſhable in the birch foreſts : not 
many days ago, they were naked and ſhi- 
vering ; they are now new cloathed in light 
green, and make a beautiful contraſt with 
thedark hue of the pine. Earth's verdant 
carpet is ſpread over every plain. There is 
neither hill, nor mountain, nor rock, nor 
cataract, to bring into mydefcription of the 
Ruſſian Spring. The laſt Winter was un- 

commonly ſevere, and it is ſucceeded by a 
Summer extremely hot. The ſun-beams 
are almoſt unſufferable. I plunge into the 
river to cool myſelf: but the Ruſſians do 
not follow my example, until they have 
parboiled their bodies in the vapour bath. 
This climate is a trying one for any con- 
ſtitution: the Ruſſians make it worſe, by 
their ridiculous practices. The field of ice 
EE 5 upon 


upon the Gulph only broke up a few days 
ago, notwithſtanding the great heat from 
the middle of April laſt. The farmer was 
plowing and ſowing; in his ſhirt, upon 
land, while Winter ſtill . the ocean, 
in his _ ! 


os new ſcene opens: the ſea is — 


with ſhips : I hear the thunder of the 


Ruſſian fleet at Cronſtadt, whoſe harbour 
appears a wood of maſts. The village 
where I reſide in the country, is ſituated 
about half way between Peterſburg and 
Cronſtadt, and near the ſhore of the gulph. 
I view the veſſels hourly paſſing and re- 
paſſing, laden with the rich produce of 


the empire, or carrying to the capital the 


luxuries of other nations. No traveller, 


either going from, or coming into Ruſſia, 
can paſs me unobſerved. .I was here for a 


few days in April laſt, when Prince Naſ- 
ſau arrived to take command of the Galley 
Fleet. He is a fine-looking man, and has 
already approved himſelf, at leaſt, a brave 

Officer. The inſtant of his il he 
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ſent his ſervant to the Poſtmaſter, to en- 
quire if the report was true of Admiral 
Paul Jones being diſmiſſed from the Ruſ- 
fian ſervice. The Prince does not admire 
huis late colleague in the Black Sea expedi- 
tion. Indeed this newly-created Admiral 
1s univerſally deſpiſed, and muſt, of courſe, 
| ſoon retire. I had the honour of ſeeing 
this hero lately: he dined at the poſt-houſe, 
with his doxy, upon a trip of pleaſure 
from Peterſburg. He has nothing re- 
markable in his figure. I ſhould not have 
noticed him, had he not been pointed out 
to me, He did not know that the poſt- 
houſe and tavern was kept by an Engliſh- 
man. The Admiral ordered his dinner in 
bad French; he was anſwered in Engliſh, 
and he ſtarted backwards. What,” ſaid 
he to the Maſter of the houſe, © you are 
te an Engliſhman! how did you know 
e that I was of that country?” Prince 
| Naſſau has a ſomething about him which 
immediately intereſts you. It is not ne- 
ceſſary to be informed that he is a man of 
diſtinction. The Prince neglected to give 


(„ 


his paſſport to the Poſtmaſter. The Poſt- 


maſter deſired the Prince's ſervant to aſk it 


from him, as he could not order horſes for 


his carriage, however ſatisfied he was of 
his identity and errand to Ruſſia, until he 
ſaw a regular paſſport for his entry. The 
ſervant replied, © that he had aſked the 
* Prince for it once, and that his Maſter 
* would of himſelf deliver the paſſport, 
e without being again put in mind of it, 
© which he would not venture to do, un- 
e leſs he wiſhed to have his head broken!“ 


We expect ſoon to hear of an engage 


ment; the Ruſſian galley fleet, with that 


of Sweden. The weather continues very 
hot. A Captain of a Britiſh Eaſt-India 
ſhip, who is juſt now travelling here, ſays, 


<« that he never felt himſelf more incom- 


© moded with heat at Bengal, than he 

does now at Peterſburg.” It is even 
dangerous to ſtrangers to walk out at mid- 
day, ſo powerful are the ſun's rays. The 
very woods have taken fire in ſome parts 
of Ingria. There has been no rain for ſe- 
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veral weeks : the graſs fields are burnt up, 
and the grain is ripening upon ſtraw, not 
one foot in length. The river in which I 
fiſh, J am afraid will be dried up. In the 
evening, at ſun-ſet, vaſt ſwarms of gnats, 
or muſquitos, ariſe from the top of the fo- 
reſts, darkening the air. It is a proof of 
the extreme heat, when thoſe inſects, 
hatched in the ſun- beams, dare not to ven- 
ture out ſooner. They come at this late 
hour to ſip the dew, which then aſcends 
from the earth, in a white miſt. I go out 
in the morning at three, and four o'clock, 
to fiſh or to bathe: J am driven in again 
at ſix, by the ſultry ſkies, I ſeek the ſhade, 
and exclaim with Virgil, 

O quis me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


This gentleman has given us a picture of 
the Scythian Winter, but he forgot the 
Scythian Summer. I put on my trouſers, 
and take my walk in the evening, in de- 
fiance of the myriads of gnats. As I wan- 
der near the Monaſtery of St. Sergius, by: 

the 
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the ſea ſhore, while the laſt knell warns 
the Monks to prayers and reſt, the Night- 
ingale ſerenades me with his ſong. Per- 
haps a drunken Ruſſian, reeling along the 
road, diſturbs the ſweet ſyren with his bel- 
lowing noiſe. The bird renews his note, 
when the Hottentot has paſſed. A fine 
| finger, or a fine orator never preſſes you 
to hear them, and they only oblige you ir 
you attend in . e ſilence. 

J have my concert of vocal and im 
mental muſic, at the poſt-houſe, every 
Sunday. A Ruſſian has made for himſelf 
a kind of harp; and his wife, Daphne, 
plays a little upon the guittar : but this 
guittar is cracked in the back, and moſt 
part of the muſic makes its eſcape the 
wrong way: however, the lady compen- 
fates for this, by the excellence of her 
yoice---ſuch as you have heard chantin 
the Babes of the Wood, or Chevy Chace. 
We had lately an aſſembly: two Finland 
girls performed a Ruſs Dance, and trotted 
about, to the great entertainment of the 

bearded 
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bearded ſpectators. All the Ruſſian dances 
are a kind of pantomime. The dancers 
are more ſtudious of the management of 
their eyes and hips, than of their feet. 
They endeavoured to convey the moſt wan- 
ton ideas. One of the girls acted the 
man's part, and threw very amorous glances 
upon 51s miſtreſs; who, in her turn, 
bluſhed and languiſhed. The Coſſac Dance 
was rehearſed by the houſe-lackey and the 
Parſon's ſon of the pariſh. This is a chal- 
lenge dance: the one ſtrives to exceed the 
other in the execution of a variety of ſteps 
and leaps, which they perform alternately. 
'The dancers, in all theſe dances, while 
they perform their different attitudes and 
ſteps, make the figure of a circle. 


A few days ago, as I was attending the 
concert, Madam Shirbinin, daughter of 
the Princeſs Daſchkoff, entered the room, 
with ſeveral ladies and gentlemen. Madam 
Shirbinin ſpeaks Engliſh very well: ſhe 
has been formerly in England. This Prin- 
ceſs would go a fiſhing: I gave her my 
„ 
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rods and lines. She was returning from 
Cronſtadt, where ſhe had been to take 
farewell of her huſband, who is gone with 
the galley fleet. Monſieur Shirbinin is a 
Brigadier-General in the Army. Several 
regiments have embarked with Prince Naſ- 
ſau. His Excellency Count Beſborodko, 
Prime Miniſter of Ruſſia, with Prince 
Kourakin, and other Princes and Nobles 
of the empire in company, dined here.— 
The Count has raiſed himſelf to this emi- 
nent ſtation by real merit and ability, 
which are the only recommendations to 
Catherine II. 


We are daily viſited from Peterſburg, by 
the firſt ranks. I cannot get into, or out 
of my room, without bruſhing agauaſt her 
Imperial Majeſty's Orders of St. George and 
St. Andrew; and have ſometimes the ho- 
nour of playing at billiards with a Knez. 
The roads are crouded with the Summer 
carriages of the gentry, called Troſkys : 
they are of a more elegant conſtruction 


than thoſe uſed by the common people. A 
double 


Cas) 

double row of feats is placed length-ways, 
upon a low carriage. with four wheels; 
over this is placed a canopy of ſilk or other 
ſtuff, with curtains to draw occaſionally, 
at the ſides and at the ends, in caſe of rain 
or duſt. This ſort of carriage is very con- 
venient, and light: it is eaſily drawn by 
two, but the Ruſſian gentry are fond of 
ſplendour, and they have generally four or 
ſix horſes to their carriages, with a cor- 
reſponding number of livery-men. The 
company ſit in two rows, and with their 
backs to thoſe upon the oppoſite ſide; but 
when there is room, the Ruſſian and Ger- 
man beauties recline themſelves in ſoft at · 
titudes along the ſeats. They are fond of 

diſplaying their charms in the open air. 
The pseſent dry ſeaſon collects the duſt 
around them: they look like Angels in the 
clouds. 


The country houſes of the Nobility are 
placed cloſe upon the public road: their 
noble inhabitants entertain themſelves in 
tents erected under the trees, if there be 

any 
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any adjoining : here they drink their cof- 
fee, and the ladies employ their hours in 
needle-work, or other amuſements. I ob- 
ſerved female Turks attending upon theſe 
companies, and likewiſe riding with their 
new Miſtreſſes, in their carriages. The 
Ruſſian ladies treat them with great ten- 
derneſs, and ſeem very fond of the daugh- 
ters of Oczakow, Their gardens are in 
better taſte than their houſes : and, not- 
withſtanding the dead flatneſs of the land, 
Nature is copied with much exactneſs. 
The Nobility invite the Public, in Sum- 
mer, to their gardens, where they are en- 
tertained with muſic, ſailing in boats up- 
on the artificial lakes, fire works, &c. in 
a magnificent manner. I was laſt Sunday 
in the gardens of his Excellency M. Na- 
riſchkin. There was an aſſemblage of the 
firſt rank, as well as of the lower orders, 
who gain admittance, if decently clean in 
their apparel. The muſicians were diſ- 
poſed in a grove of trees: the muſic had 
a fine effect, and ſeemed to aſcend from 
the earth. It adds nothing to the pleaſure 
| | derived 
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derived from ſounds, to view the diſtorted 
features of the performers, An orcheſtra 
ſhould have a curtain drawn before it : the 
fight of bob wigs, powdered tops, and 
crooked noſes, add nothing to the pleaſure 
which we derive from muſic. If the per- 
formers muſt appear, let them be dreſſed 
ſomewhat more like the diſciples of Apollo. 
IT cannot with any temper behold Handel 
taking ſnuff, ſcrewing his pins, or roſining 
his fiddle-ſtick : it gives the idea of the 
manufacture of mulic, as well as of tobac- 
co. Theſe obſervations are not applicable 
to vocal performers : a ſinger is an orator 
of harmony; and good figure and geſture | 
are requiſite in an orator. Any one who 
has ſeen and heard a beautiful woman fing, 
will confeſs that the ſight gives new _ 
ſure to the hearing. 


Amidſt the ſports of dance and ſong, 
I forget the bloody field of war---and 1 
wiſh to forget it. The Ruſſians are fol- 
lowing up their victories over the Turks, 


with heavier and heavier blows. The un- 
fortunate 


EE OO. 
fortunate war with Sweden is proſecuted 
with unequal ſucceſs on both ſides. The 
grand fleet and galley fleet are both at ſea, 
and we. expect, daily, important intelli- 
gence, I will not entertain you with the 
vague accounts I may receive of battles and 
ſieges. Have patience until I can with 
certainty give you a true and connected 
narrative, | 
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LETTER XXXII. 
3 | | 
CharaFer of Peter the Great---Ruſiian No- 
Lility- Reflections upon Modern Luxury, 
as it regards Commerce and Arts. Pic- 
rure of Modern Ruſsia. 


—_—_ 


— — 


Ingria, July, 1789. 
I raxz my morning's walk in the gar- 
dens of the Palace of Strelina Myſa, now 
in ruins. Peter begun this palace, and 
his daughter, the Empreſs Elizabeth, con- 
tinued the building, but died before it was 
finiſhed. While I fit upon a broken co- 
lumn, a thouſand thoughts ruſh into my 


mind. Peter meant to adorn the dreary 


ſhores of the Finland Gulph leading to his 
capital, with imperial manſions. The pa- 
laces of Oranienbaum, Peterhoff, and 

Strelina, 
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Strelina, are evidently a part of this plan. 
The appearance of the oppoſite ſhore of 
Carelia, deſtitute of ſuch ornaments, ſets 
off thoſe im enn. in the light of 
contraſt, | 


I can n trace upon the banks of the river 
where I fiſh, the outlines of gardens.--- 
Wherever I fee a ſtreight avenue, I know 
that Peter has been here, and has cut ſome 
of the trees formerly growing where I now 
walk, with his own hand. You may ea- 
ſily imagine that I feel myſelf a foot higher, 
in walking in a path which has been clear- 
ed for me by an Emperor | I am attached 
to Ruſſia and to Ruſſians not from any 
ſuperior excellence in the natives: they are 
loaded with vices, as much as their other 
brothers of Europe, but becauſe they are 
the children of Peter I. As a proof of 
my friendſhip for them, I will tell them 
freely of their faults. Peter did every 
thing with the axe and the ſword---they 
were his only inſtruments in war and in 
peace: he fixed himſelf upon the Throne 

1 with 
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with them: he conquered the fineſt pro- 
vinces of Sweden : he built and peopled 
his metropolis: he built and manned his 
navy: he eſtabliſhed an Academy of Sci- 
_ ences with theſe towels, by ſeizing the li- 
brary at Mittau :---all this as a warrior 
and legiſlator. We wiſh we had not to 
add, that unlike a father, he corrected his 
own children with them! In the Acade- 
my there is a figure of Peter in wax: it 
would have been more characteriſtic in 
iron. There is in the ſame collection a 
bar of iron forged by his Majeſty's own 
hand. This is a better remembrancer of 
him.--- Yes, Peter! you manufactured o- 
ther articles in the iron branch, racks, 
wheels, and impalling hooks, with ſtains 
upon them that time will not efface. 


No am'rous Hero ever gave thee birth, 
Or ever tender Goddeſs brought thee forth: | 
Some rugged rock's hard entrails gave you form, 
And raging ſeas produc'd you in a ſtorm, 
A birth well ſuiting thy tempeſtuous * 
80 rough thy Manners, 


P. H. 
You 
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Vou ſee l can rail at my favourite Prince. 
Great actions ſhould not make us forget the 
cauſe of humanity; and however neceſſary 
his ſeverities might be, yet they were too 
inhumanly dear a facrifice, even to procure 
the reformation of his people; which, 
perhaps, time might have accompliſhed, 
without ſo high a price of blood. Peter I. 
was anxious to. make his native kingdom 
a great nation: he was rendered miſerable 
by their oppoſition to his plans, their ca- 
bals and conſpiracies againſt him ; and in 
fits of deſpair, or rather of madneſs, he 
did things unbecoming his character. The 
works of this Prince were of a ſolid and 
laſting nature. If he oppreſſed his ſub- 
Jets, it was but for a time, and his ob- 
ject was, to bring them in the end peace 
and eaſe. The event would ſoon prove the 
ſterling value of his plans, did the Nobles 
and Gentry attend to the improvement of 
agriculture, and ceaſe to copy the extra- 
vagant follies of the reſt of Europe, at 
leaſt until their country be in the ſame 


ſtate of improvement. The revenues of 
3+ - the 
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the Ruſſian Nobles and Gentlemen, as 

they now are, could ſupport all their an- 

cient grandeur: but were their incomes 
ten times greater than at preſent, they 
would not anſwer the demands of modern 
extravagance. The ancient robes, covered 
with gold and filver, were but one ex- 
pence to a family for generations : they 
were delivered from the father to the ſon 
with the eſtate. An heir of theſe days 
would laugh at his father for ſuch a lega- 
cy. The monſter, Faſhion, created for a 
ſcourge to mankind, has occaſioned every 
evil which infects the age: inconſtancy in 
dreſs and diet, have, befides the daily and 
weekly renewing of expence, foſtered the 
ſame inconſtancy in our minds and actions. 
If the common people of Ruſſia would 
only part with their beards I. ſhould be 
happy to find them perſiſting in their ſim- 
plicity of dreſs : nor have I much objec- 
tion even to the beard, if it were not an 
enemy, to cleanlineſs. It 1s not ſo much 
Ruſſia that requires ſumptuary laws; all 
claſſes in other European nations are 


plunged 
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plunged in miſery by modern expences, 


which lay them open to conduct unwor- 
thy of men. Were the legiſlators of Eu- 
rope to make ſumptuary laws, and inforce 
their obedience, a greater reform would 


enſue than from any other laws whatever. 


Guſtavus III. of Sweden has ſhewn the 
worthy example, and his kingdoms will 
derive more advantages from thoſe ſump- 
tuary laws, than from ny war he can ever 
enter into. 


9 nations will urge, that the 
conſumption of the various articles of fa- 
ſhion, employ a number of people: that 
changeability of faſhion, and love of diſ- 


tinction in ſociety is the nurſery of arts, 


commerce, and all the improvements of life: 
this is ſo far true--and the nurſery, too, of 
improvements in modern crimes and vices. 
Ifextravagance and faſhion nouriſh crimes 
while they nouriſh commerce--1f an equal 
number of people are rendered miſerable, 
to thoſe who are employed and maintained 
by them---might it not be prudent to 
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check what is allowed, even by the advo- 
cates of faſhion, to be the origin of theſe 
_ evils? Might it not be prudent to look 
around us, and endeavour to find out fome 


leſs dangerous ſupports for — and 
for the people? 


When agriculture has increaſed and 
arrived at ſuch perfection, that nothing 
more can be expected from it in regard 
to commerce; and when there are people 
which agriculture and its productions 
cannot employ in uſeful and elegant ma- 
nufactures, then, and then only, it might 
be proper to employ the people in what- 
ever manufactures might tend to this pur- 
poſe: but, until this period arrives, it is 
ſurely wrong to augment our commerce 
by luxury and vice, which, at leaſt ſhould 
only be our laſt reſource. Let us firſt try 
how far commerce can be augmented and 
ſupported by induſtry, which does not de- 
pend upon vice, before we adopt vices and 
luxury as the ſole pillars of the induſtry 
and proſperity of mankind. Commeree 
ſhould certainly be looked upon as in its 
zenith, 
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zenith, when all the people are fully em- 
ployed and comfortably provided for: 
thoſe advocates for commerce who do not 
ſtop here, will ſtop no where, China holds 
up an illuſtrious picture, how far agri- 
culture and the productions of agricul- 
ture are capable of employing myriads of 
people, independent of foreign commerce. 
Let us improve upon this plan and exam- 
ple, and reject only ſuch articles of foreign 
commerce as do not emplay our own ma- 
nufacturers: or let commerce and manu- 
factures remain entirely free, and the vices 
and extravagancies of the wealthy have full 
play as uſual. I ſhall only propoſe one 
ſumptuary law to prevent the private vices 
of the rich from infecting the Public, by 
at firſt recommending, and gradually in- 
forcing a zational dreſs, I eſteem dreſs the 
principal origin of luxury and vice. The 
higher ranks only can indulge in various 
other expences, but every claſs is ruined 
by the little ambition for dreſs- -in every 
| perſon's eye, and more or leſs in every 
1 s reach, A national dreſs would 
>" ".-- 
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ſoon be followed by numberleſs benefits. 
Many of the lower, and nearly all of the 
middling claſſes of the people would fave 
one-fourth part of their preſent incomes : 
their families would be better maintained 
and more independent. Fewer crimes 
would be committed. It is not ſo much 
againſt great crimes or expences we have to 
guard; mankind, naturally, of themſelves 
ſhrink at both. There is an ceconomy as 
well as innocence in nature. It is againſt 
thoſe deluding eaſy ſteps that lead to 
crimes, to luxury and ruin, that our at- 
tention ought to be directed. It is not 
ſo much againſt thoſe vices and luxuries | 
which men commit and indulge in private, 
as againſt thoſe public follies that draw 
them imperceptibly to private receſſes ! 


Our commerce will equally flouriſh, not- 
withſtanding this ſumptuary law, or at 
worſt, be only lopped of ſomerotten though 
gilded branches. Let our Merchants and 
Manufacturers import and export what- 
ever they can find ſale for, and if they do 

| k | not 
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not find ſale at laſt for ingenious, uſeleſs 
commodities, they will be under the ne- 
ceſſity of getting rich in a more reaſonable 
manner. Increaſed agriculture will in- 
creaſe population, which will find addi- 
tional, though perhaps not new employ- 
ment to our Merchants and Manufactu- 
rers. 


With reſpe&t to the Fine Arts, this 
ſumptuary law can in no way prevent their 
increaſing perfection; but on the con- 
trary. I can neither agree that private vices 
are public benefits, or that Faſhion is the 
ſource of rational improvement, ſince daily 
examples ſhew us, that taſte, as well as 
virtue is frequently excluded by Faſhion. 
The higher ranks of the nation, while 
they exhauſt their fortunes, for the bene- 
fit of many, that many becoming rich, be- 
come vicious likewiſe, by the example of 
their employers. I will aſk, what arts have 
been improved by Faſhion? Not Archi- 
tecture, nor Painting, nor Sculpture, nor 
Hiſtory, nor Poetry; becauſe the profeſ- 
. ſors 
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lors of thoſe arts, are the moſt celebrated 


who model after the Ancients, aſſiſted by 
native taſte and genius. The arts which 
have improved under the patronage of Fa- 
ſhion, are embroidering patterns for dreſs: 
the method of manufacturing cloth fo as 
to ſtarve the wearers ; hatr-powder, po- 
matums, waſhes, and innumerable other 
articles, which no doubt give employment 
to numbers. The manufacture of neceſ- 
fary articles might nearly employ an equal 
number of people, ſeeing that many un- 
neceſſary manufactures are often ſubſti- 
tuted for the others. The remainder would 
find abundant employment in the cultiva- 
tion of waſte lands, which are very exten- 
ſive,. even in the Iſland of Britain. But 
as numbers have learned to lean upon our 
vices for ſubſiſtence, no rapid change is 
recommended---let the people be gradu- 
ally taught to lean upon our virtues. 


_ Faſhion diverts the channel of wealth, 


to the nurture of every frivolous art, and 
from the roots of real induſtry and ele- 


gance. 
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gance. The profeſſors of the elegant arts 
find them the leaſt lucrative, The en- 
thuſiaſm, ever attendant on genius, keeps 
them in exiſtence, not the powerful pa- 
tronage they experience. The wealth of 
individuals is devoted to riot and folly; 
the wealth of nations, exhauſted by their 
Princes, in ſchemes of wild ambition. 
Genius and arts find no encouragement, 
unleſs they proſtitute themſelves, to pleaſe 
and flatter a vitiated race: and that they 
are now finding increaſed encouragement, 
is, I am afraid, no proof of their improve- 
ment, of the taſte ef the age, or of the 
benefits derived from luxury or faſhion. 
| Modern nations have examples, from the 
hiſtories of remote ages, and of mighty 
empires, what ſort of benefits were derived 
from private vices! Private vices multi- 
plied hy contagious example; all became 
vicious and effeminate, and their empires 
tumbled in ruins. From thoſe ruins, not 
only our Architects and Painters are 
taught, but the Prince and the Philoſo- 
0 2 
I con- 


Ca 


I conſider Ruſſia as an immenſe land- 
ſcape, in the fore-ground of which appears 
the ſtatue of Peter the Great, and the liv- 
ing figure of Catherine II. Immediately 
around is that ſmall aſſembly of the na- 
tion, which their joint efforts have brought 
forward into life, and to civilization. I 
am oftended at their gaudy ſhow and de- 
corations: they form a contraſt, degrading 
to that multitude of peaſantry which I ſee 
behind them, among the.woods, and upon 
the plains, cloathed in the coarſeſt ſkins of 
beaſts, ignorant of arts and ſciences. Do 
the higher ranks wiſh to invite the mob to 
come forward, by that glitter of gold and 
filver upon their veſtments, the elegance 
of their carriages, and their ſuperb palaces? 
Do they wiſh the boors to quit the vices 
of ignorance, and adopt the vices of luxu- 
ry in their place? Would it not be as 
well, if their Lords would ſhow them an 
example of induſtry and economy ; and 
at firſt, by training a few peaſants upon 
their ſeveral eſtates, as farmers, ſpread the 
ardour for uſeful knowledge? It might 
1 : be 
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be time enough, too, when their revenues 
are increaſed by induſtry, to reap the fruits 
of it; and the fruits of induſtry are ſim- 
ple elegance; not vicious eaſe, nor the 
indulgence of vicious paſſions. The No- 
bles will do well to take the example from 
that Emperor, whoſe name they glory in, 
and give it to their peaſants. Catherine II. 
has done wrong in admitting too much 
finery into her ſyſtem of civilization. Peter 
taught only the more vulgar, but more 
uſeful arts to a nation in the firſt ſtage of 
ſociety. It is not the beſt way to obtain a 
hearing of the great, to inform them of 
their faults; yet, if I had an opportunity 
of ſpeaking to Her Imperial Majeſty, I 
would demonſtrate the ill conſequences of 
luxurious habits; and that it will require 
a longer ſtruggle to bring back the No- 
bility, than it will to bring forward the 
reſt of her ſubjects to the ſtate they ought 
to be in. The taſk of Peter I. was eaſy, 
in compariſon with what any attempts of 
the Kings of many European nations 


would be, to prevail with the higher ranks 


of 
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of the people to relinquiſh their effemina- 
cy. To reform barbarians, js only to 
work in paſte rather hard; but to reform 
luxury, is to cure a leper. While Cathe- 
rine II. is the patron of every ſolid im- 
provement in arts, agriculture, and com- 
merce, empty ſhow and idle 
* not checked. 
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' LETTER XXXII. 


The Arrival of a Ruſtian Regiment from Oc- 
zakow at Petersburg, under the Command 

ef an Engliſh Officer--- Anecdotes of one of 
the young Grand Dules.— Of Princeſs 
Naſſau - Captain Bentinck, of the Bri- 
ib Navy----Of a Portugueſe Colonel 
Of Lord Wycombe, Mr. Howard, and his 
Excellency Mr. Whitworth. 


Ingria, July, 178g. 


Ar two o'clock this morning, while ſtill 
filence reigned, or was diſturbed only by 
the ruſtling leaves of trees, my ears were 
ſuddenly ſtruck with martial muſic. As 
the public way leads by the river, on the 
banks of which I ſtrayed with my fiſhing- 
rod, I ſoon perceived a regiment of ſol- 
diers, upon their march to the capital. It 
has 
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has come from Oczakow, and is command- 
ed by an Engliſhman. I left off work, and 
marched along with them, making inqui- 
ries at the Officers of their adventures in 

the land of Mahomet. This regiment had 
ſuffered much in the attack of that city. 
It conſiſts of a very fine body of men :— 
they were all dreſſed in white jackets, and 


|  trowſers of linen, for the conveniency of 


marching in ſuch ſultry weather. Colonel 
Fanſhaw arrived ſome days ſince, with his 
family. His little ſon, a boy not exceeding 

ten years of age, has already bled in the 
field of Mars : he was wounded at the 
fiege of Oczakow, at an earlier period than 
when Alexander mounted firſt his war 
| horſe, or Charles XII. of Sweden had heard 
the glorious whiſtle of a cannon ball. 
This young hero has been nurſed in the 
mouth of a cannon: his father takes him 
with him in all his expeditions. The Eagle 
_ teaches her brood to fly in the face of the 
ſun, to accuſtom their eyes to bear its 
herceſt beams, ; 


At 
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Act the poſt-houſe, people of every na- 
tion arrive daily. I mix with the croud, 
to gain intelligence. Three ſmart French 
wenches came lately from Cronſtadt, at- 
tended by their gallant, Monſieur le Ca- 
pitaine de Flotte: one of them came cloſe 
up to me, ſinging very prettily. Mon- 
ſieur,” ſaid ſne Is there no chaiſe to be 
had ?” 


« No, Madam,” replied I, © there is no 
ce other ſort than what you ſee in the yard; 
< travellers in this country generally make 
<« uſe of ſuch.” They were ſmall waggons, 
filled with ſtraw. There was no help for 
it, © Mon Dieu!” faid the girl, and di- 
realy jumped into the vehicle, reclining 
her handſome perſon among the litter, So 
the three French Filles de Chambre, and 
Monſieur le Capitaine, packed into two 

ſtraw baſkets, made their triumphal entry 
into Peterſburg. | | | 


With what good grace and good nature 
do theſe French accommodate themſelves 
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to every circumſtance of life; while we, 
ſulky Britons, growl at froward Fortune, 
and are aukward in all our motions! Fo- 
reigners ſmile when they ſee a plain honeſt 
Engliſhman make a bow in a wrong place, 


ar more commonly at his not making a 


bow at all. We never yet could acquit 
eurſelves at the foot and hat exerciſe! 


One of the young Grand Dukes, a youth 
about nine years of age, ſeeing a Naval 


- Officer paſſing through ſome of the apart- 


ments of the palace, aſked who it was? 
His Highneſs being told it was an Engliſh 


Officer of the Ruſſian fleet, and a brother 


to a lady who has the care of the young 
Princeſſes, went to the lady to inquire 
about her brother. This was your bro- 
< ther,” ſaid the Prince, and an Engliſh- 
* man? Is he a real genuine Briton? 
* Does he appear frightened when he en- 


ee ters a room where there is any company? 


<« Is he at a loſs where to put his hat, 
ce when he is ſo polite as to take it off?“ 
The lady aſſured his Highneſs, © that her 
brother was, in every reſpect, a true 
ce Engliſhman.” 


The 
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The Princeſs Naſſau has arrived at Pe- 
terſburg. The young Princeſs arrived ſoon 
afterwards, and lodged at the poſt-houſe 
for one night. She is a beautiful young 
creature. When ſhe arrived at the houſe, 
ſhe ordered, as is uſual for travellers of 
rank 'when they ſtop, her bed from the 
carriage: it was ſpread upon the floor of 
the parlour, and the Princeſs, fatigued 
with her long journey, lay down to repoſe 
at two o'clock in the afternoon. The win- 
dows of the parlour had no curtains. nor 
| ſhutters; ſo, when I imagined. the lady 
would be aſleep, I repaired to the window, 
and taking my pencil, attempted to pour-. 
tray a woman aſleep, when they are ſaid to 
be moſt lovely, and leaſt noiſy! Prince 
Naſſau has already gained an important. 
victory over the Swediſh galleys. The good 
fortune of this hero, under the Ruſſian 
banner, continues. Intelligence of this 
victory 1s juſt arrived, but [ am not you 
informed of the particulars. i 


Two Dinan of the Britiſh Navy en- 
tered my room laſt night, in ſearch of a 
Z 2 bed, 
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bed. They had come from Revel, where 
they had arrived from Denmark in a ſmall 
open boat, and viſited the Swediſh and 
Ruſſian Navy, in their paſſage, This is 
making very little of the dangerous navi- 
gation of the Baltic, notwithſtanding this 
is the fineſt ſeaſon of the year. The Baltic 
18, however, liable to ſtorms at all ſeaſons, 
and theſe. gentlemen encountered one, 
which had nearly put an end to their voy- 
age. Captain Bentinck is the name of one 
of the gentlemen: I forget the name of 
the other. A Portugueſe Colonel is ar - 
rived here likewiſe, from Revel and Stock- 
holm. The Colonel informed me, that he 
had made application to'His Swediſh Ma- 
jeſty for permiſſion to go by way of S we- 
diſh Finland, the ſeat of war : but this 
was refuſed, leaſt ſome accident ſhould 
befall him in a journey through two hoſ- 
tile armies. He 1s a gentleman, I under- 
ſtand, of great property in the Iſland of 
Madeira. At the expiration of his travels, 
he marries the young daughter of the 
Ss | Chevalier 
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Chevalier de Pinto, late Ambaſſador to the 
Court of London from Portugal, and now 
Prime Miniſter of that kingdom. The 
Colonel ſpeaks Engliſh very well: he in- 
formed me, that he had reſided in London 
ſome years, and he ſpoke in raptures of 
our nation, making compariſons between 
it and the countries through which he had 
travelled. © But money,” ſaid the Colo- 
e nel, is more neceſſary in England than 
ee in other parts: it is true, one obtains 
* for their caſh every luxury and conve- 
te niency, which cannot be had in other 
*© countries, in the-ſame ſtyle, even for 
* money.” . 


Lord Wycombe, accompanied by Capt. 
Markham, has paſſed for the Ruſſian me- 
tropolis. Ruſlia begins now to make a 
part of the grand tour, and not the leaſt 
cutious or uſeful part of it. Mr. Howard 
is arrived at Peterſburg, upon a tour of a 


different kind from every other---to pour 


oil and honey into the wounds of the un- 
fortunate. His Excellency Mr. Whitworth, 
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with his Secretary, Mr. Frazer, were here 
to-day, and played together at Billiards. 
Mr. Whitworth reſides within two miles 
of the poſt-houſe, at the country palace of 
Count Saltikoff, which he has for himſelf 
and ſuit during the Summer. pf 


Our Ambaſſador is much and deferved- 
ly reſpected, notwithſtanding the unac- 
countable breach between the two Courts 
of London and Peterſburg. I call it un- 
accountable, becauſe, in general, Courts 
that have bcen long in the habits of inter- 
courſe and friendſhip, do not in ordinary 
fall out where there is no oppoſition of 
intereſt : much leſs when peace and friend- 

ſhip are the intereſt of both parties, 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Summer Amuſements in the Metropolis,-=<= 
The Imperial Family---The Public enter- 


tained at Count Strogonoff's Gardens. 


Nn * 


1 rey > . SE 
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St. Peterſburg, Auguſt, 1789. 
F ROM my retirement, amidſt woods and 


lakes, I have, after an abſence of three 


months, returned to Peterſburg. The ci- 
ty is ſtill deſerted by the Nobility and 
Gentry, who will not return from their 
country reſidence for ſome time, as the 
ſeaſon coutinues remarkably pleaſant, and 
it is ſeldom they enjoy ſuch weather in 


Auguſt. 


Her Imperial Majeſty is arrived in the 


city from the Palace of Zarſko Zelo, for 
Z 4 5 the 
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the Winter. A very numerous cavalcade 
attended her Majeſty : the whole preceded 
by a party of Huſſar Guards. Catherine 
ſtopped at the Caſan Church : Te Deum 
was ſung for the victories obtained over 
the enemies of the Empire. I ſtood very 
near this great Sovereign, and could not 
help noticing, that the pictures given of 
Catherine II. in ſome books of Travels, 
bear no reſemblance to the original 


Catherine II. is of a middle ſtature; ra- 
ther corpulent in her perſon ;—majeſtic in 
her deportment. This Empreſs has not 
only the art of appearing, but poſleſſes the 
quality of being great. She ſeldom comes 
into public, even to the Thegtre. The 
Spread Eagle over the empty box, facing 
the ſtage, points out where once her Ma- 
jeſty ſat, and ſeems to point out too, that 
the bird is lown. The imperial palace in 


the city, and at Zarſko Zelo, have each of 


them private theatres for the entertainment 
of the Court, and others, who have intereſt 
enough to procure tickets, which are gi» 


ven 


| "CT 6 

ven gratis. The Grand Duke, Paul Pe- 
trowitſch, is handſome in perſon, of a mid- 
dle ſtature; and has ſomething greatly 
good in his countenance. The Grand 
Dutcheſs is majeſtic both in her perſon 
and manner. The young Imperial F amaly 
are a group of N * | 


It is only within theſe few days that I 


have had any opportunity of obſerving 


the Ruſſian diverſions in town during the 
Summer. IT find the citizens crouding 
every evening into the gardens of the Sum- 
mer Palace upon the banks of the Neva. 
They are the St. James's Park of the Ruſ- 
ſians, and at this time a very delightful 


parade. Early this Summer I entered 


them for the firſt time, and in walking 
through one of the bird-cage avenues, I 
met the Baſhaw of Oczakow, attended by 
ſeveral Turkiſh Officers. I ſtepped aſide, 
and viewed with reſpect this illuſtrious 
priſoner ; one of the guardians of the Cre- 

ſcent. He 1s treated here with a polite- 
1 | neſs 
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neſs and attention due to his fidelity and 
ne, more than to his rank. 


Me W belonging to the Cadet 
Corps is another reſort for the better claſs 
of the inhabitants upon Sunday. Military 
muſic ſalutes the company from different 

parts of the gardens. This ſeaſon provid- 
ed a new military concert, In the wood- 
en building erected in the midſt of a ſmall 
piece of water, a band of Turkiſh perfor- 
mers were placed. Was it fair to make 
the ſons of Mahomet fiddlers to infidel 
conquerors ? | Theſe late drummers and 
fifers to the garriſon at Oczakow, gave the 
Ruſſians a moſt melanchaly and grating 
tune for their pains. The Turks beat a 
ſort of drum with one ſtick, and made a 
ſort of whiſtle, produce melodies, reſem- 
bling the notes of a young pig, when its 
ears are ſharply pinched. The Ruſſian 
drum and fife, the baſoon and clarionet, re- 
lieved at intervals my organs, and brought 
into order my ſenſe of hearing, which was 


diſtracted with the Ottoman Oratorio. 
| The 
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The young Cadets, dreſſed in white or 
brown, agreeable to their ages, walked 
round the gardens, preceded by their Maſ- 
ters—the youngeſt claſs, by the women of 
the nurſery. Parties of the oldeſt are en- 
camped in the environs of the city, during 
Summer, where they are taught their ex- 
erciſes, and particularly the management 
of the artillery. Hence, 1t has been long 
obſerved of the Ruſſian army, that it is the 
beſt ſerved in the world with artillery, and 
artillery Officers and Engineers. Peter I. 
carried always a moveable fortreſs with 
his army : at the battle of Pultowa he had 
eighty cannon : the Swedes had four or 
ſix field- pieces. 


The Ruſſians take as much delight in 
the firing of guns, as they do in ringing 


of bells. Artillery, in Summer, makes 


a part of rural entertainments. I was 
yeſterday at one of the Summer Carnivals 
given by the Nobility to the Public. Count 
Strogonoff's villa and gardens are pleaſantly 


ſituated, on one of the iſlands at the mouth 
5 5 of 
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bf the Neva, and bordering on this river. 
Here were collected a very great concourſe 
of people of all ranks. In the front gallery 
of the Count's houſe were a choſen band of 
vocal and inſtrumental performers : the 
firſt conſiſted chiefly of boys and girls.— 
As we walked in the foreſts adjoining to 
the houſe, we were ſerenaded with favourite 
Ruſſian airs. Dukes, Generals, Admirals, 
Traders, and Boots, mixed together. The 
tents, erected among the trees, received 
| thoſe gueſts, who et, with Sancho 
Pancha, that eating ànd drinking is the beſt 
part of all earthly enjoyments. I could 
ſee a ſelect company of Germans, ſnugly 
ſeated; their ears attentive to the muſie 
their eyes to ſome ſlices of ham, which 
the Maſter of the hotel was cutting for 
them. 5 


Under a wooden pavillion, open at the 
ſides, thoſe who chuſe to exerciſe theif 
limbs, had a room railed in for dancing, 
and a band of muſicians, Here the ladies 
of eaſy virtue, and the virtuous maiden, 
| dreſſed 
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dreſſed in her Sunday gown, tripped about; 
to the great entertainment of the titled 
ſpectators. Few join in this aſſembly be- 
ſides the lower ranks ; but the outſide of 
the rail was crouded with ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the firſt diſtinction. 


A ſky hn gave notice that the fire- 
works were begun. The aſſembly broke 
up : the fiddlers and the dancers crouded 
together through the woods, to the open 
area before Count Stogonoff''s villa. A ve- 
ry entertaining Greenwich Park ſcene, too, 
was exhibited, when Beaux and Belles, 


amidſt a diſplay of various fireworks, en- 


deavoured, in tumultuous throngs, to eſ- 
cape the falling fire-balls. The Count's 
windows and galleries accommodated” his 
viſitors of quality, among whom were diſ- 


tributed the good things of this life. The 


Count has a great property, in iron mines, 
from which he derives a liberal income, 
and which he ſpends with equal liberality. 


This evening's amuſement concluded with 
a ge- 
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a general difcharge of the cannon from a 
battery upon the banks of the Neva. 


The company now filed off towards Pe- 
terſburg, ſome in coaches, others in troſ- 
kies, which convey half a dozen or a do- 
zen people. The foreſt echoed with the 
| ſound of wheels and ſongs. Several Ruſ- 
ſians had devoted the day to Bacchus, and 
were ſinging his praiſes, with all the 
{ſtrength they had remaining. Their drun- 
ken ſongs are fung in a different ſtrain 
from their ſober ditties, though the words 
and air may be the ſame. In the former, 
you hear a continued roar, for ſome mo- 
ments, or minutes, as their breath may 
hold out; ſilence then ſucceeds for the 
ſame length of time, until they have reco- 
vered breath. When a drunken Ruſſian 
has finiſhed his firſt ſtanza and his breath, 
he reſts his head upon his ſhoulders, gap- 
ing for a freſh ſupply of ether : he reco- 
vers gradually, as from a fainting fit, and 
Joins again the grand chorus of his friends. 
He who firſt recovers wind begins, and 
| the 
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the reſt inſtantly accompany him, with 


what breath they have gathered. Many 
fall off from the troſky before the journey 


is ended; but the ſong is not interrupted 


by theſe trifling accidents: there is always 
one or two in their ſeats, who keep the 
muſic alive: the driver ſtops the carriage, 
until his proſtrate brothers replace them- 
ſelves, but continues his ſong. Even the 
unfortunate, while they he upon their 
back in the road, do not ceaſe to perform 
their taſks in the concert. 


In the Summer evenings, when the wea- 


ther is calm, the citizens of Peterſburg de- 
light in failing upon the Neva in their 
pleaſure boats. The boats of the Nobility 
are very elegantly ornamented. The com- 
pany are ſeated in the ſtern, under a ca- 


nopy of ſilk, or other ſtuff, and have with 
them muſicians, or frequently the partʒ 
themſelves perform upon different inſtru- 
ments. The rowers are all choſen among 
ſuch of their ſervants as have the beſt 


voices, and either ſing in concert with the 
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inſtruments, or without them. When 
they have rowed the boat againſt the 
ſtream, beating time to their ſongs with 
the oars, they allow her to drive with the 
current, fixing their oars in a horizontal 
poſition from the boat's ſides ; and the 
rowers collect in a circle. It is at this 
period they exert their vocal powers, and 
make ſuch exquiſite harmony, as to draw 
the inhabitants to the galleries of their 
houſes upon the river's banks, and the 
foot paſſengers to the water's edge, to liſten 
to the muſic; and many follow the boat, 
to enjoy their native tunes. The vocal 
and inſtrumental parts are generally per- 
formed alternately, and amon g the former 
1s always one, who, with a whiſtle, or, by 
blowing upon his fingers, makes a very 
ſhrill noiſe, accompanying the muſic at 
intervals. When the concert 1s ended, 
the audience upon the ſtreets go away, 
repeating the ſongs, and echoing them 
into every quarter of the city. Perhaps 
another boat, conveying another con-. 
cert, 
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cert approaches, and arreſts the auditors 
of the firſt melodies. 


| Theſe concerts often continue to ten 
and eleven o'clock at night, and when ſtill 
filence reigns upon the face of the waters, 


it is beyond the power of deſcription to 
convey any idea of the pleaſing effect they 


have upon the mind. 


Thus we ſpend the flowery months in 


Ruſſia, notwithſtanding war's alarms, 
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LETTER XXXV. 


Ruſfian Climate A Ruſiian Wedding-=-- 
Anecdote of an old Ruſfsian Soldier-==Of a 
Band of Gypfies. 


Ingria, Sept. 1789. 


= Tux ſeaſon ſtill continues remarkably 
mild and pleaſant. If this good weather 
continue a little longer, I ſhall alter my 
opinion of the Ruſſian climate. This laſt 
Summer has made us amends for the ſe- 
vere Winter of 1788-89. Ever ſince the 
middle of April, it has been hot and clear 
weather, without interruption, and with- 
out being accompanied with ſo much thun- 
der as we might have naturally expected. 
The Gnats, or Muſquitos, only venture 
abroad now in the day-time; the evening, 
when the ſun 1s down, turns cold, and the- 


month faſt approaches when theſe plagues 
| : 7 


——  - — — — 
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of man and beaſt will be frozen for nine 
months. The Gnat is ſucceeded in the 
buſineſs of tormenting animals, by the 
common Fly. It is chiefly in June and 
July that the Gnat is troubleſome :- the 
common Fly bites in Auguſt and Septem- 
ber. The ſting of the Gnat is hardly felt 


while they remain fixed upon your hands 


or legs; the pain is occaſioned: by the 
ſwelling afterwards, When the Gnat is 
fixed, it is better to allow it to take its 


belly full of blood, and go away. If it is 


killed upon the ſpot, ſome part of the pro- 


boſcis frequently remains in the wound, and 


_ cauſes more acute pains than would be felt 
_ otherwiſe. Rubbing the wound likewiſe 
augments the torture. The Ruſſian Gentle- 
men generally wear thin leather ſtockings 
under their ſilk ones, to defend them from 
thoſe winged warriors, The bite of the 
common Fly is inſtantly attended with a 
ſharp pain, but without any ſwelling, I 
dread them much more than I do the 
Gnats, whoſe wounds I can cure, without 
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feeling uneaſineſs, by directly applying 
ſome lemon: juice, when the plunderer has 
left me. I wear Indian muſquito trowſers, 
which are preferable to ſtockings of lea- 
ther, not being ſo warm. | 
Fa The Nobility have all gone into town, 
though a country reſidence is more de- 
lightful juſt now than at any time during 
the ſultry months. But the Ruſſian Al- 
manacs have, no doubt, fixed the entry of 
froſt and ſnow in September, and the Gen- 
try will not truſt in the flattering appear- 
ance of their ſkies. 


I am a whimſical Briton, and have come 
again to viſit woods and rivers, while the 
ſun ſhines, and to enjoy the fragments of 
a Ruſſian Summer, en * great N 
deſpiſe, | | 


I am told the Winter comes, in the la- 
titude of Peterſburg, with awful rapidity ; 
and that you take farewel of Summer at 
e and hail the grim tyrant in the 

| morn- 
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morning, who thunders around in a whirl- 


wind, thickened with ſnow and icicles.— 
Let him come! I muſt ſee it and feel it; 


nor will I retreat, even before a Scythian 


Winter. Cronſtadt is yet filled with Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, which have a long ſtormy voy- 
age to perform, before they can anchor 
upon their native ſhores. I have only two 
hours journey to go into the city, and in- 
to ſhelter. The Britiſh Shipmaſters call 
at the houſe I lodge at, in their way from 
Cronſtadt to Peterſburg, as they generally 
come over land, after paſſing from Cron- 
ſtadt to Oranienbaum. There are now 
ſeveral of them in the parlour, making 
merry. I tell them to haſten their de- 
parture—mention the dangers of a late 
paſſage home - and preſs upon their recol- 
lection the riſk of having their veſſels fro- 
zen in the harbour of Cronſtadt. In reply, 


they call for another bottle, taking notice 


of the late period at which they had ſailed 
* Ruſſia 1 in former on, | 


We have a wedding in the poſt-houſe : : 


the 8 aſters take a peep at the bride, 
A a 3 | and 
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and ſwear that ſhe is a good piece; adding 
many ſea phraſes illuſtrative of her beau- 
ties, and of the happineſs of the bride- 


groom. The bride is the daughter of one 


of the Officers of the Poſts, the bride- 
groom is a Choriſter from one of the 
churches at St. Peterſburg. 


l went with the company to the Church 
of St. Sergius, to behold the Ruſſian ce- 
remonies, at the altar of Hymen. The 
young couple kiſſed every Saint within the 
walls, croſſing themſelves oppoſite to each. 
The Prieſt having made ſeveral geſtures 
and grimaces, joined their hands and kiſſed 
them. This was the ſignal for an. uni- 
verſal attack upon the lips of all preſent. 
I hid myſelf in a corner, in order to avoid 

the diſagreeable encounter of long beards: 
however, I ſoon recollected there was no 
occaſion for this precaution, The Ruſ- 
fians permit foreigners to behold every re- 
ligious ceremony without demanding any 
outward reſpect or attention, either to 


Frieſt or People, further, than remaining 
uncovered 
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uncovered and filent. The bride, from 
the time ſhe had yielded conſent, to theday 
of her nuptials, was attended in her hut 
by two ſuch virgins as herſelf, who con- 
tinued ſinging with her from morning to 
night for two or three weeks. If ſhe paid 
a viſit in the neighbourhood, the atten- 
dant nymphs, ſinging as they went along, 
accompanied her. The bride's acquain- 
tance, male and female, enter the hut du- 
ring this feſtival, making what preſents 
they are able to beſtow, and in return 
they are at liberty to kiſs the bride and 
bride-maids, who entertain them with 
ſongs into the bargain. Our Cook, in the 
courſe of his viſits, has fallen a ſacrifice to 
the blue eyes of one of the bride-maids ; 
but ſhe piques herſelf upon her family 
connections, and has refuſed the poor fel- 
low: ſhe fays, ſhe is the Empreſs's ſlave, 
and that the Cook is only the ſlave of 4 
private gentleman 


The wedding folks at their return from 
church, aſſembled in one of the rooms of 
Anus: --" 
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the Poſt-Houſe, and Apollo and Daphne, 
of whom I have formerly made honour- 
able mention, performed upon this, as they 
uſually do upon every great occaſion, 
The bridegroom taking his bride by the 
hand, led the dance. This ended, he en- 
tertained us with his ſongs: and it is but 
juſtice to ſay, that he ſung like a __ 
ingale. 


It was formerly a cuſtom in Ruſſia, nor 
has it yet become wholly obſolete, for the 
friends of the young couple, ſoon after they 
had retired to reſt, to inquire if the marriage 
articles were completely ratified. I do not 
know whether or not this queſtion was 
aſked upon the preſent oecaſion. The bride 
of herſelf declared, next morning, with 
the tear in her eye, that ſhe had been 
cheated! and that her huſband was good 
for nothing but for ſinging hymns. The 
bridegroom looked very filly. A Monk, 
his acquaintance, who came with the cho- 
riſter from Peterſburg, declared, that he 


Was a very good kind of a man, and that 
he 
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he had lent him thirty rubles to bear the 
expence of the wedding dinner. The Fa- 
thers have, perhaps, ſent abroad this Sy- 
ren to charm a few birds into their net 


The watchman at the Poſt-Office, is an 
old ſoldier of 80 years of age. He tells us of 
the engagements in which he had fought, 
in the war with Pruſſia, in the reign of 
the Empreſs Elizabeth. This veteran was 
lately found in the wood, in amorous dal- 
liance with the Gardener's wife, whom he 
had debauched from the paths of virtue 
with a bottle of Ruſſian brandy. The other 
ſervants dogged the turtles to their neſt, 
ſtripped the ſheep-ſkin from the warrior's 
back, carried it to the neareſt Spirit-Shop, 
and pawned it for brandy ; to which mult, 
offenders againſt the laws of chaſtity, a- 
mong the rural nymphs and ſwains, are 
liable in Ruſſia. 


In my walks, a few days ago, I encoun- 
tered with a band of Gypſies, the firſt I 
had ſeen in this country. The females, as 

8 uſual, 


uſual, offered for a ſmall gratuity, to ſcan 
the ſecrets of fate and futurity, There 
were ſeveral beautiful girls journeying 
bare-footed with the Caravan, an itinerant. 
Beggar's Opera. I had ſeen a party of this 
ſquadron at ſome diftance, at the window 
of a Finlander's hut, and heard them ear- 
neſtly intreating the landlady to give them 
bread and ſalt. The landlady remained 
obdurate, and the prayers of the Gypſies 
were changed into curſes. I entered the 
ſame hut, and procured ſome milk, The 
woman of the houſe told me that ſhe was 
daily plagued with thoſe people; that ſhe 
gave them ſometimes bread in Summer; 
but that the long Winter was now ap- 
proaching, and, having a large family, ſhe 
could not ſpare any thing from her ſtore 
of proviſions, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Naval Campaign, 1789---Naval Engage- 
ment of the Ruſsian and Swediſh Galley 
Fleets---Of the Ruſsian and Swediſh Grand 
Fleets in the Baltic--- Expedition of a Squa- 
dron of the Ruſsian Fleet, under Captain 
Trevenen, an Engliſh Officer, to the Coaſt 
of Swed! 75 Finland Folly of the Northern 
Powers in keeping ſuch large Fleet _ 
Campaign in Finland. 


St. Peterſburg, 8 1790. 


1 WOULD, before this time, have: given 
you ſome account of the battles between 
Ruſſia and Sweden, in the courſe of laſt 
Summer ; but as there have been none, I 
found it difficult to draw up a hiſtory | of 

them. As I cannot, therefore, give an ac- 


count of what the warring hoſts have done, 
5 Iwill 
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T will endeavour to .entertain you with a 
narrative of what they have not done. 


Prince Naſſau arrived in April laſt, to 
take upon him the command of the Ruſ- 
ſian galley fleet. I was preſent at the 

launching of a number of galleys and xe- 

becs at Peterſburg, which formed a part 
of this flotilla. They failed for the mouth 

| of the river Kymen, where the Swediſh 

7% | | galleys had retired, being much _ 

in both number and force. 


The Swediſh veſſels lay near to the river, 
defended from the ſea by numerous ſmall 
iſlands, betwixt whom there were only two 
narrow paſſages for the Ruſſians to enter. 


Prince Naſſau and the Chevalier de Lit- 
ta, a Knight of Malta, led on the grand 
diviſion of the Ruſſian galleys and gun- 
boats, by one of the paſſages; and M. 

Bally, a Ruſſian Officer, a ſmall ſquadron 
of frigates and xebecs, by the other. M. 
Bally having arrived at his ſtation before 

| the 
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the Prince's ſquadron, whoſe mils re- 
tarded their motion in thoſe intricate chan- 


nels, began, at once, the attack upon the 


whole Swediſh fleet, without waiting for 
his Admiral. The conſequence was, that 
Bally's ſhips werenearly ſhattered to pieces, 
and two-thirds of his men killed or 
wounded. Captain Hay, a Britiſh Officer 
in this diviſion, was ordered to ſound the 
channel, as the frigates advanced upon the 
enemy. He was cut off, with all his crew, 
being ſingly expoſed, at times, to the fire 
of the whole Swediſh fleet, and within 
muſquet ſhot, Captain Green, another 
Britiſh Officer, was killed early 1 in this 
e en te 


So ſoon as Prince Naſſau's ſquadron ap- 
peared, the conflict ceaſed. The Swediſh 
flotilla retired into the river Kymen: ſe- 
veral of their veſſels getting aground, were 
burnt or taken by the Ruſſians, and a con- 
ſiderable number of priſoners taken. The 
Swediſh galleys continued for the reſt of 
the Summer in their retreat, whither the 
Ruſſian flotilla could not purſue them. 
| | The 
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The Ruſſian grand fleet failed from 
Cronſtadt and Revel, in June, under the 
command of Admiral T (chitſchagow. — 
They continued for ſome weeks cruizing 
in the Gulph of Finland, probably ex- 
pecting that the Swediſh fleet, who were 
greatly ſuperior in force, would venture 
to attack them. The Duke of Sudermania, 
and Admiral Tſchitſchagow, had each a ca- 
pital part to play. The Ruſſian ſhips of 
war, built at the port of Archangel, had 
been brought to Copenhagen, conſiſting 
of eight ſhips of the line, to join the grand 
fleet in the Finland Gulph, conſiſting of 
ſeventeen ſhips of the line. The Swediſh 
fleet, which contained about twenty-one 
ſhips of the line and ſome frigates, were 
cruizing in the Baltic, anxiouſly endea- 
vouring to prevent the junction of the 
Ruſſians, aad to bring one or the other 
diviſion of their fleet to an engagement, 
ſeparately. Tſchitſchagow, finding that 
the Duke of Sudermania had no intention 
of quitting his advantageous ſituation, re- 


ſolved, or was ordered by his Sovereign, 
| to 
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to run all riſks in attempting to form a 
junction with the ſquadron at Copenha- 
gen, without which the Swedes muſt have 
remained maſters of thoſe ſeas, 


The Ruſſian fleet had not long quitted 
the Gulph, when the Swediſh ſhips were 
diſcovered betwixt the iſlands of Gothland 
and Oeland, to windward. They bore 
down upon the Ruſſian fleet, who waited 
for them in a line of battle. The van of 
the Ruſſians kept their wind, and cloſed 
with the enemy's van, and a ſharp engage- 
ment enſued. A few ſhips of the center 
diviſions were likewiſe warmly engaged. — 
The Swediſh ſhips had it, no doubt, in 
their power to come to cloſe action with 
every part of the Ruſſian fleet, who, tho 
it was not their buſineſs to fight until they 
had joined their other ſquadron, now wait- 

ing for them near the Ifland of Bornholm, 
yet remained in a line of battle, neither 
_ ſhunning, nor eager to court this oppor- 

tunity of fighting. 


The 
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The Swediſh Vice-Admiral, Lillehorn, 
is blamed for not bringing his diviſion to 
cloſe action: but as only the headmoſt 
ſhips of the Swedes cloſed with the ene- 
my, ſurely this Admiral had not the com- 
mand of all the others? Only two of 
the center diviſion of the Swediſh fleet 
came down into cloſe action; and it is a 
pity that the two diviſions who were not 
under the orders of Lillehorn did not ſhew 


him a better e 


Admiral Greig, deſerted by five of his 
Captains, failed in taking one-half of the 
Swediſh navy laſt Summer. The Swedes 
have, this campaign, by a behaviour ſome- 
thing worſe than cowardice, made Ruſſia 
amends, by not taking one-half of theirs. 
If individual Captains of a diviſion refuſe 
to obey, nothing more can be done, at the 
time: but certainly it is in the Commander 
in Chief's power to prevent the bad con- 
ſequences of the miſconduct of any Ad- 
miral under him, by inſtantly throwing 


out a * for each ſhip of his ſquadron. 
Among 
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Among thoſe brave Officers who gal- 
lantly cloſed with the Swedes, was Captain 
Molofsky, natural ſon of Count Ticherni- 
chew, Firſt Lord of the Admiralty of Ruſ- 
ſia. He had gone forward upon the booms, 
working with his own hands, and giving 
orders. A cannon ſhot ſtruck him acroſs 
the back: he fell, and with his laſt breath 
intreated his Officers and men to fight the 
ſhip until ſhe ſunk: then lifting his finger, 
upon which was a ring, the dear pledge of 
love, he kiſſed it, and expired! 

The two fleets, after expending much 
powder, ceaſed firing in the evening. 
During the night the weather was calm, 
the fleets lying at a ſhort diſtance from 
each other: the wind, in the morning, al- 
tered their ſituation from that of the day 
preceding. The Ruſſian fleet were now 
to windward; and, as it was a leading 
breeze for their courſe to Bornholm, they 
formed the line, and offered the Swedes 
battle, who declined it. The wind again 
ſhifted unfavourably to the Ruſſians.— 

. 1 The 
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The Swediſh fleet bore down upon them. 
The Ruſſian fleet, ſteering for the Gulph 
of Finland, and chaced by the enemy. 
With a contrary wind, there remained no 


proſpect of the Ruſſians forming a junc- 


tion with the ſquadron at Bornholm, while 
they had, at the ſame time, a ſuperior 


force oppoſed to the attempt. The wind 


changed again in favour of the Imperial 
fleet. The Swedes ſteered towards Carl- 
ſcrone; the Ruſſian fleet purſuing them, 
in their turn. The Duke of Sudermania 
dreaded the approach to Bornholm: but 
His Royal Highneſs might have ſeverely 
drubbed his enemy, before their arrival; 
and it was ſurely time enough to fly, when 
the other hoſtile ſhips were in ſight. Pro- 
bably the Duke had ſmall dependance up- 
on the fidelity of his Officers. The Ruſ- 
ſian fleet continued their courſe to Born- 
holm, and ſoon diſcovered their ſquadron 
from Archangel, who, miſtaking their 
friends for the Swedes, were ſhy in their 
approach, until a cutter from Admiral 
Tichitichagow informed them of his ar- 

| rival, 
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rival. The Swediſh navy having gone in- 
to Carlſcrone, the Ruſſians returned to the 
Gulph of Finland, now the decided Rulers 
af the northern ſeas. 


\ 


In the courſe of this Summer, Captain 
Trevenen, who had the command of a 
ſmall ſquadron in the Gulph, for the pur- 
poſe of intercepting the ſupplies to the 
Swediſh army and galleys, attacked a Swe- 
diſh fort, which commanded that part of 
the coaſt of Finland, which rendered the 
communication to: and from Sweden the 
more eaſy. The ſhips of war, and leſſer 
veſſels, had to paſs through a narrow chan- 
nel, leading to the fort, and defended by 
batteries on each ſide, from which the 
enemy fired red-hot balls. One of theſe 
balls lodged near the powder magazine of 
a Ruſſian ſhip of the line. The Ruſſian 
Captain, whoſe name I have forgot, boldly 
. cut his way, with a hatchet, to the place 
where the ball was lodged, and where the 
flames and ſmoke were already ſpreading, 
and, with the utmoſt danger to. himſelf, 
| ; B b 2 ſaved 
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ſaved his ſhip and crew from inſtant de- 
ſtruction. The ball was removed, and the 
flames providentially extinguiſned. The 
batteries being ſilenced, the troops were 
landed, and the fortreſs ſurrendered. A 
garriſon of 240 men were placed in it. 


Not many days ſucceeding this event, 
the Swedes, alarmed at the loſs of a place 
of ſuch conſequence, ſent with ſurprizing 
alacrity, a body of troops to re-take this 
poſt. The Ruſſian garriſon little expect- 
ing ſo ſudden an attack, were ſuprized; the 
fort was taken by ſtorm, and the garriſon 
put to the ſword. This attack was ſo 
ſudden, that Commodore Trevenen had no 
time to ſend any aſſiſtance, and remained 

with his Officers and crews ſpectators of 
the dreadful ſcene. The Ruſſian ſquadron 
kept up a well- directed fire, but as friends 
and foes were ſo mixed in fight, they 
could not fire upon the fortreſs itſelf. An- 
Officer who gave me this account, trem- 
bled while he deſcribed the ſhrieks of the 
wounded and maſſacred garriſon, which 
were 


1 

were diſtinctly heard on board the fleet. 
The Swedes cruelly toſſed over the ram- 
parts the wounded and dying; and when 
they had finiſhed the work of death, they 
paraded in ſight of the Ruſſian ſquadron, 
whoſe grape ſhot, however, made them 
retreat precipitately, and mowed down a 
great number of them while retreating, 
Commodore Trevenen, during the attack 
of the fort, and the retreat of the enemy, 
placed himſelf in the top, with his glaſs 
and trumpet, anxiouſly viewing the en- 
gagement on ſhore, and giving orders for 
the direction of the ſhips fire, and alter- 
ing theſe every moment as he ſaw the ene- 
my change their poſition and the effect of 
the fire. 


Captain Trevenen's ſhip unfortunately 
was loſt in the Gulph ſoon after this en- 


terprize. The Captain was writing diſ- 


patches for her Imperial Majeſty in his 
cabin, when the ſhip ſtruck upon a ſunken 
rock. I have eſcaped a ſecond ſhipwreck. 
I had applied early this year to Captain 
B 3 . 
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Trevenen to take me with him as a Volun- 
teer, wiſhing, for once, to ſee the horrors 
of war. The Captain apoligized to me, 
that his orders did not permit to take any 
Volunteers. Another ſhip of the line, 
commanded by Captain Theſiger, a Britiſh 
Officer, and a third, by a Ruſſian Officer, 
were loſt likewiſe this Summer, in navi- 
gating this dangerous ſea, The north 
coaſt of the Finland Gulph is interſperſed 
with an infinite number of ſmall rocks, 
and many lie even in the middle channel, 
nearly, or altogether under water, The 
light-houſes, buoys, and flags are fo far 
ſerviceable ; but it is altogether impoſlible 
to guard againſt the innumerable rocks 
and banks. No ſea is worſe calculated 
than the Baltic for the purpoſes of navi- 
gation ; and particularly for the navigat- 
ing of large fleets: and yet the Ruſſians 
and Swedes put themſelves to an incredi- 
ble expence in equipping grand navies, 
when a flotilla of gun- boats would equal- 
ly ferve to determine their reſpective rights 


and powers. T * ſhould mutually agree, 
| and 
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and in this agreement Denmark ſhould be 
included, that none of theſe nations ſhall 
keep above a certain number of ſmall fri- 
gates, Their flotillas may be extended to 
what number each is able to maintain. 
Such agreement would beſt ſuit the local 
circumſtances of Ruſſia, and alſo the re- 
venues of Denmark and Sweden, which are 
exhauſted in ſupporting a uſeleſs ſhow of 
ſtrength, and navies without an ocean, 


The other Maritime States of Europe, 
have rich poſſeſſions to defend in the moſt 
diſtant quarters of the globe, which, afford 
too, revenues to build and maintain their 
fleets. Were the greateſt European king- 
dom without ſuch diſtant colonies, they 
might be without ſuch numerous navies. 
The three Northern Powers, had they oc- 
caſion for fleets to defend the entrance to 
the Baltic from foreign navies, would have 
an apology for their armaments. But their 
fleets were never yet engaged in the Baltic, 
unleſs with each other. They may truſt, 
that no foreign veſlel, traders excepted, 
| Bb4 - will 
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will ever be tempted to enter it : and if 

they ſhould, thoſe Powers have only to put 
out their lights, and take up the flags and 
buoys, to prevent their entrance. 'The 
northern kingdoms have .in their hands 
the beſt ſecurity againſt the attack of fo- 
reign navies—they keep in their ware- 
houſes and merchants yards, the materials 

of which all foreign navies are built. 


What madneſs then urges Ruſlia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark to worry each. other ? 
Nature, more than conqueſt, has fixed 
their reſpective boundaries. Denmark is 
ſurrounded by the ſea: her, province of 
Norway 1s ſeparated from Sweden by im- 
paſſible mountains, which can be defended 
with a handful of men againſt millions. 
Sweden, 1s ſeparated from Denmark, and 
Norway, by the ſame kind of out-works, 
and from Ruſſia, by the River Kymen, and 
her rocks and lakes, from which the Ruſ- 
ſian army, had it conſiſted of twenty times 
the number, could not have driven her 
troops. 
Empires 


„ 


Empires, like Individuals, have their fa» 


mily pride : Denmark boaſts of her Fro- 
thos, her Canutes, and Waldemars; Swe- 


den, of her Guſtavus and Charles; and 
Ruſſia, of her Ivans and Peter. They ſeem 


to imagine, that they cannot keep their ſe- 
veral kingdoms, but, by the ſame means, 
by which their predeceſſors obtained them: 
or, that it is abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
honour of their anceſtors, to keep their 
armour from ruſting. 


The Baltic, highly improper for the na- 
vigating of large fleets, is calculated by na- 
ture for galleys and gun- boats; and as the 
Northern Powers might keep a large ar- 


mament of this kind, at leſs expence 


than they can five ſail of the line, I 
would recommend at leaſt c&conotny in 
war. They might equally enjoy the plea- 
ſure of cutting one another in pieces: they 
ſeem to conſider the Baltic as the Hall of 
Odin, and anticipate the delight which 


was only promiſed to the Goths in the o- 


ther world. The coaſts of Sweden and 
F inland 
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Finland, are fringed with myriads of ſmall 
rocks and iſlands, which afford ſhelter be- 
| hind them, from the more open ſea, to 
ſmall boats and veſſels, and it is in ſuch 
places that galley fleets are generally em- 
ployed. Fs 


If the flotillas were to conſiſt entirely 
of gun-boats, or, if the galleys were diſ- 
uſed, and ſmall xebecs to accompany the 
gun-boats in their ſtead, theſe coaſting na- 


vies would act with more effect. The 


galleys are too good marks for the gun- 
boats and batteries among the iſlands, and 
being crouded with men, a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter is the conſequence when they come 
into cloſe action. Upon the other hand, 
the xebecs would be equally capable of 
ſecuring the retreat of the gun- boats, and 
nearly, if not better calculated, to act with 
them in every ſituation. The only advan- 
tage that the galleys have over the xebecs, 
is, in being conſtructed for rowing ; but 
their diſadvantages more than balance this 

this 


| ow) 
this excellence. Beſides, the xebecs and 


light frigates can be towed into action, or 
from it, by the gun- boats, when neceſſary. 


The galleys have a magnificent ſhow--- 
ſo have ſhips of the line and for this ſhow 
a ſacrifice is made of the lives of the ſub- 
jects, with the revenues and proſperity of 
1 northern kin gdoms. 


The war in Finland, this campaign, 
preſents little to ſatisfy the curioſity of 
thoſe who pant after iron tempeſts. The 
grand army of Ruſſia, under the command 
of Count Muſſin-Pouſchkin, is encamped 
upon the eaſtern banks of the river Ky- 
men; the Swediſh army, under General 
Hamilton, oppoſite to _— upon the welt 
ſide. 


The Ruſſians conſtructed ſome bridges 
of boats acroſs this river, and ſeveral times 
marched over large bodies of troops, with 
a view of drawing the Swedes to a general 
engagement. This was at one time ex- 


pected 
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pected to take place; both armies left their 
encampments. The Imperial armymarched 
into Swediſh Finland, but the Swediſh ar- 
my, though wiſhing likewiſe for a battle, 
continued to retreat before the Imperia- 
liſts, with a view of bringing them to ac- 
tion in diſadvantageous ground. The Ruſ- 
ſian Commander, aware of their plan, re- 
croſſed the Kymen with his army. Fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes took place betwixt ſmall 
detachments of Ruſſian Coſſacs and the 
Swedes. The former ſucceſsfully ſcoured 
the Finland woods, taking many priſoners, 
Thele Coſſacs very much harraſſed the ene- 
my, whoſe troops were unaccuſtomed to 
their manner of fighting. The Swedes 
armed part of their cavalry in the ſame 
manner with the Coſſacs, and dreſſed them 
in the ſame uniform, but they did not 
prove a match for the ſudden attacks and 
retreats of the real natives of the Don. 


The only remarkable engagements which 
happened this campaign, were between 
two conſiderable detachments of the hoſ- 

tile 


© 


1 a 


tile armies. In the firſt battle the King of 
Sweden was preſent as a Volunteer, and 
witneſſed the defeat of the Ruſſians. The 
ſecond happened between a detachment of 
the Ruſſian army, under General Mitchel- 
ſon, and a body of Swedes, ſtrongly poſted 
near a village in Finland, for the defence 
of ſome valuable magazines. The General 
is blamed for expoſing his men, who were 
ſeverely handled in their attempt to ſtorm 
the enemy's lines. It 1s ſaid, the Ruſſian 
troops remonſtrated with their Comman- 
der, who branded them with the name of 
cowards. The brave warriors, unable to 
bear this reproach, deſired to be led to the 
muzzles of the enemy's cannon ! General 
Mitchelſon upon horſe-back, at the head 
of his men, ſaw them mowed down upon 
every ſide. His horſe was ſhot under him. 
The Ruſſian General, when every hope 
of ſucceſs had vaniſhed, and a great num- 
ber of men were killed, ordered a retreat. 
The Swedes were ſo weakened by their 
deſperate attack, that they retreated in the 
night. c | 
General 
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General Mitchelſon, the ſucceeding day, 
made a more fortunate attack upon the 
Swediſh town, taking 1 50 ſoldiers priſon- 
ers, anda great quantity of military ſtores, 
I made many inquiries after my old ac- 
quaintance, the Kirghis—and Baſhkirs. 
The Finland rocks, as I had fareſeen, 
prevented them from diſplaying their 
proweſs. They were employed therefore 
in dragging cannon and other works, de- 
rogatory to their former glory, I am at 
a loſs to gueſs what ſort of laurels they 
can obtain in their preſent employments, 
to carry back to the plains of Scythia. I 
feel for the diſgrace of the children of our 
anceſtors. So much for modern arts of 
war, and Finland precipices ! | 


I muſt content myſelf with giving you 
theſe general ſketches of the campaigns in 
the north, I am ſo diſtracted with vary- 
ing accounts, it might be hazarding too 
much, yet to adopt any of them, ſo far 
as to enter into the particulars of the war. 


I Rope it will be i in my power, at a future 
period, 


ET... 


period, to give you a fuller detail, not only 
of the Ruſſian war with Sweden, but of the 
bloody conteſt between the three Imperial 
Courts, from the beginning of the war to 
its concluſion, 5 22s 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


Deſeripti on of the City of Peter burg OA 
Petersburg. ITbe Citadel. William's V 
land---The Exchange--- Muſeum---Impe- 
rial Academies---Cadet Corps---Statue of 
Peter the Great- _ al TO. &c.&c. 


— - — —— — — 


St. Peterſburg, March, 1790. 


Prrrxskune, with all its ſtately palaces 
and gilded domes, is ſituated in the midſt 
of a wood, as wild and barren as any in 
the north. It preſents a wonderful pic- 
ture of what power and genius can accom- 
pliſh. Independent of art, the Neva is its 
only ornament: a dead, ſandy, flat coun- 
try, covered with bruſn- wood, ſurrounds 
it upon every ſide; a few miſerable huts 
ſcattered about, complete the ſcene. The 


great Peter did not look to the moſt beau- 
tiful 
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| tiful, but to the moſt uſeful ſpot, for the 
ſcite of his capital : his object was com- 
merce ſolely. Peterſburg 1s the emporium 
for haval---Moſcow for rural affairs. The 
Ruſſian empire, extending over a conſi- 
derable part of Europe and Afia, muſt have 
a capital city to every kingdom of which 
it conſiſts. Tobolſky is the chief city of 
the Ruſſian dominions under the Pole, and 
bordering upon China ; Petro-Pauloviky, 
of the eaſtern countries adjoining to Ameri- 
ca and Japan ; Orenburg, of the provinces 
bordering upon Tartary and India; Caſan, 
and Aſtrakan, of kingdoms of the ſame 
name, near the frontiers of Perſia; Cher- 
ſon, of the Crimea and provinces adjoin- 
ing; and Kioff, and Mohilow, of the 
Ukraine and Little and White Ruſſia, bor- 
dering upon Turkey and Poland. 


The City of Peterſburg is not huddled 
together: it ſpreads out, like the wings of 
its Imperial Eagle. The principal quarter 
ſtands upon the continent, and upon the 
ſouth banks of the river Neva; the ſecond 
diviſion is what is called Old Peterſburg, 

Cc and 
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and is ſituated upon ſeveral iſlands towards 
the north banks; the third quarter, upon 
William's Iſland, in the middle channel of 
the Neva, betwixt the other two. This 
noble river, after embracing the whole in 
its courſe, empties itſelf into the Gulph of 
Finland, immediately below the-city. The 
old city, originally built upon one ifland, 
bearing its name, now ſtretches over 
| ſeveral, leſſer ones: it is very irregularly 
built, and conſiſts chiefly of wooden 
houſes : here, however, are the firſt objects 
that draw attention the Citadel, in which 
is the Cathedral, a fine pile of building, 
with its gilded ſpire-and turrets, whoſe 
ſparkling grandeur ſtrikes the eye at a 
great diſtance, and marks the facred ſpot 
where he interred” the remains of Peter I. 
and his Empreſs, the Livonian Villager, 
Catherine! This is the Ruſſian Mecca, 
and none but Infidels will neglect to make 
a piigrimage to it.  Mahomet's ſplendid 
impoſture collects together a croud of va- 
grant Turks and Arabs; but the mauſo- 
leum of Peter attracts the Philoſopher, 
. | as 
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as well as the Warrior, from every corner 
-of enlightened Europe: the firſt admires 
the Legiſlator ; the ſecond comes to touch 
the bones of mamas, 68 


The boat which gave Poter the idea of 
building a navy, 1s carefully preſerved i in a 
ſmall houſe near the ſepulehre: it is em- 
phatically called the Grand Sire. Before 
this relict was depoſited here, a naval re- 
view took place at Cronſtadt the Grand 
Sire had the honour of carrying the Ad- 
miral's flag, and received a erat ſalote 

from the Nun fleet. | „ 


Some will fay, that hs Ruſſian nation 
are not yet civilized; and that Peter only 
began the work of civilization---of arts 
and ſciences. What narrow thought !--- 
When the work is finiſhed it is his. Will 
ſucceeding Monarchs think themſelves diſ- 
_ graced in being named the diſciples of this 
immortal Prince? He gave the plan of 
the building---he laid the foundations, 


and reared: a patt of the walls : ſucceeding 


£0). 
Monarchs are his workmen, his bricklayers, 
ſlaters, carpenters, painters, and n. 
ſterers. 2 


Catherine II. is the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of Peter's work people, and has made ſuch 
elegant improvements upon the original 
plan, that it is ſo far become her own. 
The hatchet was the Emperor's favourite 
inſtrument : his work was uſeful, but un- 
poliſhed, He ſeemed to be ſenſible of this, 
and early called in the aſſiſtance of a fe- 
male. Another Catherine 1s born to him : 
the fine arts go hand in hand with thoſe 
of war, of GY and commeree. 


From old Parka we —_— along 
a bridge of boats, to William's Iſland. 
Upon the north fide, and fronting the old 
town, are the Merchant's wharfs, the Ex+ 
change, Cuſtom-Houſe, and warehouſes, 
In the river, between Old Peterſburg and 
William's Iſland, lie all the veſſels that take 
down to Cronſtadt the produce of Ruſſia, 


to the larger foreign ſhips, that cannot 
. come 
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come to Peterſburg, the channel being 
narrow and ſhallow at the mouth of the 
river. Theſe veſſels likewiſe bring from 
Cronſtadt, all goods imported, landing 
them at the Cuſtom-Houſe, to ſecure the 
duties. The ſouth ſide of William's Iſland 
fronts the new city of Peterſburg; and 
here is built a ſuperb line of houſes, among 
which are the Imperial Academies, and 
the Muſeum. The Imperial Academy of 
Sciences is a grand ſtructure, and is amply 
endued for its ſupport. The Profeſlors are 
eminent in the republic of letters, and are 
of different nations. Her Imperial Ma- 
jeſt, to adorn thoſe eſtabliſhments, ſelects 
merit from every climate and country, 


The Muſeum is ſituated upon the high- 
eſt and eaſt point of William's Iſland, op- 
poſite the Imperial Palace, upon the con- 
tinent, to the ſouth; and the Citadel to 
the north. The. weſt point of this iſland 
reaches to the mouth of the Neva. The 
Muſeum, I beg Her Imperial Majeſty's 
pardon, is a ſmall warehouſe, containing 

Cc3 ſamples 
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ſamples of the various productions of her 
empire. This world of dominion furniſhes 
a Muſeum of itſelf; yet no expence has 
been ſpared to complete the collection with 
every curious production from other coun- 
tries. Here the Naturaliſt and Merchant 
find equal pleaſure: the one views, with 
rapture, the veins of gold, ſilver, and lead, 
in the native ore; the other conſiders how 
much one hundred weight will produce of 
pure metal. The Cadet Corps, or Aca- 
demy of War, formerly the Palace of 
Prince Menzikoff, is ſituated betwixt the 
Academy of Sciences and the Muſeum. It 
is the nurſery of young warriors, the ſons 
of the Nobility and Gentry; and from this 
Seminary of Mars are taken the Officers 
for the Army. The palace of Prince Men- 
zikoff was applied to its preſent uſe by 
Count Munich. There are a number of 
buildings adjoining, for the accommoda- 
tion of the young gentlemen. The hiſ- 
tory of Menzikoff is romantic: raiſed from 
the humbleſt ſtation to the rank of Prince, 
then racked upon the wheel of Fortune; 

| yet, 
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yet, in every ſituation, the art military 
continued his favourite ſtudy, During 
his baniſhment in Siberia, the table of his 
cottage was always covered with maps and 
plans of the countries, the ſeats of former 

wars, and of battles in which he had been 
engaged; ſtill delighting in what had oc- 
caſioned his fall, and poring over his de- 
ſtruction] It muſt appeaſe his manes, that 
his houſe is ſtill the nurſery of war! 


Except this line of buildings upon the 
banks of the Neva, and another ſtreet, 

the whole of this quarter of the city con- 
| fiſts of wooden houſes: theſe are built 
very regularly in ſtreets, cutting each other 
at right angles: canals run through the 
middle of the ſtreets, but, owing to the 
level ſurface of the ground, the water in 
them, in the heat of Summer, ſtagnates, 
and is offenſive. They ſerve no good pur- 
poſe, and it would be proper to fill them 
up with earth. 


A bridge of boats croſſes the Neva, op- 
Polite the Cadet Corps, making a commu- 
% -- ann 
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nication from William's Iſland to the 
grand quarter of the city upon the conti- 
nent. As you walk along this bridge, you 
have a front view of the equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Peter I. which is erected upon the op- 
polite bank of the river; the horſe, upon 


the ſummit of a rock, majeſtically rearing, 


and pawing the air---he ſeems conſcious 
of his rider: © he ſmells the battle afar 


« off, his neck is cloathed with thunder.” 
Around the ſtatue are always ſeveral Ruſ- 


| ſians, attended by ſome Biographer. You 


can trace, without any knowledge of the 

language, by the geſtures of the orator and 
his audience, when he 1s recording the de- 
feat at Narva, or the victory at Pultowa. 
They add, in theſe orations, that Peter 
ſtood upon the very rock which now ſup- 
ports his effigies, while he beheld the Swe- 
diſh army flying from the field of battle. 
I have taken a drawing of this celebrated 
work of M. Falconet, ſenior: I was aſ- 
ſiſted by an engraving from a drawing of 
young Falconet, and have endeavoured to 


correct ſome errors in that drawing, or his 
| N Engraver 
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Engraver has not done juſtice to the draw- 
ing. When an heroic monument,” ſays 
te M. Falconet,* is to be conſecrated to the 
© memory of a Prince, and this Prince has 
e atchieved great matters in different, and 
* various, and even oppoſite departments 
ce he has gained victories in war- he has 
s enacted wiſe laws, and founded eſtab- 
© liſhments conducive to the happineſs of 
* his people, in time of peace---his acade- 
te mical eulogium may turn upon both 
ce theſe texts: but a ſtatue, which can re- 
<« preſent but one inſtant, we muſt con- 
t ſider and chuſe. If we give a preference 
* to his civil qualities over his military 
te virtue, this preference cannot juſtly be 
* condemned, till it ſhall certainly be de- 
© termined which of theſe two kinds of 
e glory belongs more particularly to him, 
« who has ſo well deſerved them both; 
e but more eſpecially which of them was 


moſt uſeful to the ere of mankind. 
«© 'The 


bt 


— — 


= Tranſlation from the French of M. Falconet's . 
Pieces on Sculpture, by the "Rev Mr. Tooke, of Pe- 
terſburgs 
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a The habit I have given the ſtatue of Pe- 

e ter the Great, is the habit of all nations 
& ---of all men---of every age: in a word, 
eit is an heroic habit.“ | 


Upon the right hand of the ſtatue, and 
to the eaſt, is the Admiralty, and Dock 
Yards, and immediately beyond theſe the 
Imperial Palace. At this inſtant there are 
two firſt rate ſhips of war building under 
the Palace windows! From the Admi- 
ralty ſpire, all the ſtreets run out as radii 
from the centre of a circle. The princi- 
pal ſtreet 1s that line of buildings fronting 
the Neva, for an extent of between three 
and four Engliſh miles : the bank, for the 
fame extent, is lined with granite ſtone, 
with balluſtrade, and foot-path of the ſame 
materials! Near the extremities of this 
ſuperb ſtreet, called the Grand Million, 
and which taking the courſe of the Neva, 
forms a vaſt obtuſe angle: a canal 1s cut 
acroſs the main land, making the baſe of 
this angel, and ſurrounding the city upon 


the continent to the ſouth ; ſo that this 
quarter 


. 
quarter entirely incloſed, with the Neva 
upon one ſide, and this canal upon the 


other, for an extent of about eight miles 


the whole banks lined with granite ſtone, 
having granite balluſtrades, or iron railing. 
Over theſe canals are erected draw-bridges, 


likewiſe built of granite ſtone. The quar- 


ter without this canal may be deemed the 
ſuburbs: the houſes are moſtly of wood, 
but the houſes within the canal are moſtly 
of brick, and plaiſtered, painted with every 
variety of colours! No wooden houſe is ſuf- 
fered to be re-built within the canal, but 


with brick; and the new is quickly driving 


the old city out of the gates! Amidſt theſe 

modern fabrics, the Ruſſian churches eve- 
ry where ſhoot up their antique turrets ! 
The Ruſſians hold the form of their church 
walls as ſacred as their forms of religion 
within them. The roofs are covered with 
block tin, and many of them gilded, 


There are in Peterſburg three Imperial 
Palaces. The palace near the Admiralty, 
in which Her Imperial Majeſty reſides, is 
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a magnificent edifice of brick ſtuccoed, and 
adjoining is a long range of buildings, 
fronting the Neva, including the private 
Theatre of the Court. The Marble Pa- 
lace is built of the ſtone which gives it 
this name. The Architect has made what 
ought to have been the gavel, the front of 
this ſuperb building which itſelf ſeems 
to bluſh at its poſture, The third is the 
Summer Palace, built of timber, and yet 
the moſt regular and elegant. It is placed 
in the Summer gardens, upon the banks 
of the river, and is truly a delightful reſi- 
dence. 1 | | 


The Ruſſian Nobles, and even the mid- 
dling ranks exceed in the-elegance of their 
houſes. In the Aſiatic ſtyle, they are all 
built in ſquares; an open court in the 
center, to which is an entry by a large 
gate way. With this taſte is mixed the 
Grecian and Italian and Corinthian, 
Ionic, and other ornaments are too much 
-crouded upon the ſlight fabric of brick 


and plaiſter. It would be better to finiſh 
5 their 
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their houſes ina plainer ſtyle; and the ea- 
fier expence would enable the poſſeſſors to 
keep them in better repair. Nothing looks 
ſo tawdry as a Corinthian cornice of plaiſ- 
ter in ruins. The new church near the 
equeſtrian ſtatue is building of the fineſt 
Siberian marble, and will be one of the 
moſt coſtly and ſuperb ſtruftures in the 
univerſe. The granite banks of the Neva, 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter I. and this 
admirable building, will deliver down, to 
the lateſt poſterity, the name of Catherine 
II. But Catherine is imperial in every 
thing, and poſterity will overlook, even 
theſe monuments, amidſt the continued 
diſplay of great actions. The palace near 
the. Admiralty is ſituated at the point of 
the angle which the river makes; and here 
the Neva rolls his tide, embracing the lodg- 
ing of his Sovereign. From this ſpot, one 
has the grandeſt proſpect imaginable : be- 
fore you, upon the other ſide of the river, 
is the old city, with its citadel and gilded 
ſpire ; the houſes ſurrounded or intermixed 
with woods, William's Iſland preſents 
1 another 
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another proſpect, of a different nature: a 
-wood of maſts, planted in front of the 
ſtreets: to the right and left is the Grand 
Million, every houſe in which is of ele- 
gant ſtructure, and inhabited by the prin- 
Cipal Ruſſian Nobility and Gentlemen. — 
The Admiralty Dock-Yards interrupt this 
noble ſtreet : it begins again to the left, 
and weſt of the Equeſtrian Statue at the 
Senate Houſe. The Admiralty Dock- Yards 

are ſoon to be removed, and Cronſtadt, a 
more convenient place, adopted for the 
ſcite of the Naval Yards. The vacancy 
from the Palace to the Equeſtrian Statue 
and Senate Houſe, will be filled with build- 
ings; and the Grand Million will then be 
one continued range of taſte and ſplendor. 


I am ata loſs to gueſs what induced the 
Emperor to pitch upon ſo aukward a ſpot 
for dock-yards, from which the ſhips muſt 
be tranſported to Cronſtadt, over ſhoals, 
by means of wooden Camels, when this 
trouble could have been ſo eaſily avoided, 
by building his navy at the harbour where 
ES 5 they 
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they lie, and where there is a great depth 
of water, and every accommodation. The 
machines called Camels are conſtructed of 
two pieces, or a ſort of half veſſels, built 
in the ſame manner as other veſſels, but of 
a curious ſhape: they are ſquare at the 
bottom, the ends, and one ſide; the other 
ſide is hollow, and rounding. Theſe half 

veſſels are ſunk to a proper depth, one at 
each ſide of the ſhip of war they are in- 
tended to carry, and their hollow ſides be- 
ing drawn cloſe to her, form a capacious 
womb, which embraces the ſhip of war: 
they are ſtrongly wrapped all together with 
cables. The water is then pumped out of 
the Camels; they riſe, and with them the 
ſhip of war! Perhaps you will have a 
better idea of the Camels, by ſuppoſing an 
oblong-ſhaped baſon, cut length-ways, 
from the top to the bottom : the hollow 
ſides of each half baſon will exactly re- 
ſemble thoſe of the half Camels. Again, 
Join the two halves together, and they 
form the womb which receives the bur- 

then. The Camels, with their loads, do 
not 


( a) 
not draw above eight to eleven feet of wa- 
ter. FFC 


Peter, probably anxious to ſhew his na- 
vy to the Ruſſians, built his ſhips at Pe- 
terſburg, where there were a greater num- 
ber to look at them. He had experienced 
the difficulty of prevailing upon his ſub- 
jects to come to the capital, and ſtill more 
in making them embark for Cronſtadt.--- 
The moment they beheld the Finland 
Gulph, and heard the roaring ſurge, they 
made a full ſtop, or ſhrunk back with ter- 
ror at the awful deſigns of their Prince ! 


% , * * 


LETTER XXXVII. 
Deſeripti on of Cronftadt- -- Fortreſs of Cron- 
 flott--- Admiralty--- Naval Cadet Academy 

=== Palace of Oranienbaum Palace of Pe- 
terbeſf.-Anecdbtes of Peter the Great, 


4 * * 


St. Peterſburg, June, 1790. 


If N arriving from the Baltic, at the head 
of the Gulph of Finland, you ſee before 
you a ſmall low iſland, partly covered with 
woods, and at the eaſt end, the city and 
fortifications of Cronſtadt. Oppoſite to 
theſe, and to the entrance of the harbour, 
to the ſouth, at a quarter of a mile's diſ- 
tance, is the fortreſs of Cronſlot, built 
upon a bank in the ſea. The foundations 
of the fortreſs are ſeveral feet under water. 
The channel, leading from Cronſtadt to 


the open gulph, is very narrow, which 
A con- 
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conſtitutes its ſtrength. A few ſhips of 
the line could defend it againſt a very ſu- 
perior force. 


The harbour of Cronſtadt is formed by 
wooden and ſtone piers, projecting in a 
half moon from the main body of the 
iſland: theſe piers ſerve, at the ſame time, 
as ramparts, and are planted with a num- 
ber of heavy cannon. This harbour is 
divided into three grand diviſions: the moſt 
weſterly 1 is to the merchant ſhips, who lie 
in lines abreaſt of each other, moored at 
buoys. The middle and eaſt diviſions are 
appropriated for the Ruſſian Navy. From 
the middle harbour, a canal runs to the 
center of the town, where the Admiralty 
and Dock-Yards are conſtructing. The 
banks of this canal are faced with granite, 
and the docks and piers will likewiſe be 
finiſhed with the ſame durable and elegant 
material. The fortreſs of Cronſlot is en- 
tirely built from the granite quarries, 


. Ruſſians are neceſſarily ſuperb in 
their public buildings: they have no other 
materials 
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materials for ſuch works thati marble, 
granite, and jaſper. Their palaces are 
built with the two firſt, and the inſide 
walls are wainſcotted with agate, jaſper, 
and lapus laſuli. Siberia furniſhes a va- 
riety of precious ſtones, and enables the 
Ruſſian Monarchs to vie, in ſplendor, with 
thoſe Princes of India of whoſe magnifi- 
cence the accounts appear romantic. 


The Admiralty will contain every ac- 
commodation for the Officers employed in 
it, as well as barracks for the Officers of 
the Navy reſiding at Cronſtadt, who have 
apartments and other neceſſaries, at the 
-expence of Government, at all times.— 
The whole will be one of the moſt com- 
plete and noble works of the age. Admiral 
Greig was the active agent in all theſe un- 
.dertakings. 


The town of Cronſtadt is pretty regu- 
larly built, but conſiſts moſtly of wooden 
houſes. Except a few buildings for the 


reception of the Officers of Government, 


Dea and 
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and for the Naval Cadets, it has no orna- 
ment but its harbour. The removal of the 
Admiralty from Peterſburg is in every 
reſpect neceſſary, to give importance and 
elegance to the Plymouth of Ruſſia.— 
Cronſtadt is a well-choſen Seminary for 
the Naval Cadets: they have here the 
practice of ſeamanſhip continually before 
their eyes: they view, in the weſt, the 
ſtormy ocean, and are daily accuſtomed to 
ſcenes in which * are intended them- 
ſelves to act. 


The Gulph of F inland contracts itſelf | 
below Cronſtadt, cloſing gradually in a 
ſemicircle, towards that port and Pe- 
terſburg. The breadth of the Gulph, at 
Cronſtadt, is about fifteen miles, from the 
Carelian to the Ingrian ſhore. The firſt, 
to the north, preſents to the view nothing 
but gloomy woods: Ingria, to the ſouth, 
is proudly decorated with the Palaces of 
Oranienbaum, Peterhoff, and Strelina, and 
a number of the ſeats of the Nobility. 


Oranienbaum 


C 4s }-. 


Oranienbaum is directly oppoſite to 
Cronſtadt. I embarked in one of the boats 
which ply the paſſage here: the winds 
gently fanned our ſails: the ſooty clouds, 
in the weſtern horizon, threatened a ſud- 
den ſtorm. The ſeamen pulled hard at the 
oar, to gain the land before it reached us. 
| We had juſt entered the harbour of Ora- 
nienbaum, when the whirlwind thundered 
around our heads. Some boats were at 
this moment paſſing to Cronſtadt : they 
were hid in the ſpray of the ſea, and in the 
gloomy ſqualls, and I remained in dread- 
ful ſyſpence for the fate of the paſſengers ! 


The Palace of Oranienbaum is fituated 
upon a riſing ground: the city ſpreads 
upon the ſhore, nearer the ſea; and the 
harbour is at a mile's diſtance from both, 
but communicating with them, by means 
of a canal which reaches to the park gates 
of the Palace. The ground through which 
this canal paſſes is ſwampy the banks have 
been conſtructed, at a great expence, with 
earth and ſtones. To the weſtward of 

Dd 3 | Ora- 
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Oranienbaum, the coaſt ſwells into hills, 
variegated with woods and farm-houſes. 


The Palace of Oranienbaum conſiſts of 
different buildings, connected by galleries, 
From the top of theſe, one has a delight- 
ful proſpect of the ocean covered with veſ- 
ſels, of Cronſtadt, and Peterſburg, It ori- 
ginally belonged to the celebrated Menzi- 
koff. The apartments are neat, but con- 
vey no idea of princely reſidence. The 
gardens are ſmall, and in the old Dutch 
ſtyle: in them, however, is a fine piece of 
water, where lie ſeveral pleaſure yachts.- -- 
The riſing grounds and woods on all ſides 
of this lake, give it the appearance of a 
harbour land-locked, and you look around 
to diſcover where it communicates with 
the ſea, e 


Ihe city of Oranienbaum is a collection 
of wooden houſes, and contains nothing 
worthy the notice of a Traveller. It is a kind 
of out- poſt to the capital, and one or two 


regiments of horſe or foot are generally 
I Pig 


| (3 
ſtationed here: at preſent it 1s crouded 
with Coſſac troopers. The road from this 
place to Peterhoff is cloſe by the ſhore, 
through a deep ſand, and wild foreſts; 
yet here, to gladden the dreary journey, 
we meet with ſome Gentlemens' country 
ſeats. I arrived at laſt at the village of 
Peterhoff, and, paſſing under the ſhade of 
an avenue of branching trees, in which 
are built ſeveral handſome wooden houſes, 
for the accommodation of the Court, when 
Her Imperial Majeſty reſides at the Palace 
of Peterhoff, I ſaw this famous lodging 
before me. 


The Palace of Peterhoff, bearing the 
name of its great founder, is ſituated upon 
a riſing ground; the gardens extending 
from the Palace to the ſea ſhore. Peterhoff 
is a long narrow building, and, for the 
time it was built, elegant. It has only one 
range of apartments, but theſe are hand- 
ſome and ſuperb. This was the Imperial 
Hamlet of Peter. It was a great ſtretch 
of his magnificence in things only orna- 

D dA mental, 
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mental, when he laid the foundations of 
Peterhoff : it was intended for the enter- 


tainment of Foreign Ambaſſadors, rather 
than for his own convenience. 


Peter was never at eaſe in his robes ; 
the hatchet and ſword were always in his 
mind, and he ſometimes forgot himſelf ſo 
far, as to invite the Ambaſſadors to aſſiſt 
him in cutting down trees for his Dock- 

Yards! He was another Uncle Toby, but 
his plans were not to be executed in leſs 
bounds than thoſe which the univerſe af- 


forded | 


In this houſe are pictured the naval 
triumphs of Ruſſia, ſacred to the memo 


ry of its firſt inhabitant, and Creator of 
the N ay the defeat of the Turkiſh 


fleet, in the Archipelago, and their total 
deſtruction in the Bay of Tſcheſme, by the 
Ruſſian fleet, under the command of Count 
Alexis Orlow. The Turkiſh fleet, the 
town and fortreſs of Tſcheſme were to- 
tally deſtroyed, and here they appear ſtill 


burning upon the canvals ! ! But the grand 
| Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian collection of ſtatues and paintings 
is depoſited in the Palace of Zariko Zelo. 


The famous John Barclay, in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, wrote a book 
which he entitled Icon Animorum---A 
Picture of Minds; or the Characters of Na- 
tions, Were ſuch a book as this, or even 
ſhort ſketches of national characters and 
cuſtoms, accompanied by paintings, re- 
| preſenting the various co/ftumes, dreſſes, at- 
titudes, ordinary amuſements and occupa- 
tions of the people of different countries 
“the ſtudy of moſtern hiſtory, as well 
as of the influence of climate, food, and 
manners, in the formation of the counte- 
nance and ſtature, and of phyſiognomy, 
too, if there be ſuch a ſcience, would be 
facilitated, and extended to an aſtoniſhing - 
degree. - The painted figures, compared 
and contraſted with each other, would 
convey inſtruction, by a kind of intuitive 
diſcernment, - and all the powers of the 
mind would be enlivened. Even without 
any written account, an aſſemblage of the 


* 
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phyſiognomies, features, dreſſes, and ſhapes 

of all nations, in all countries, with the 
moſt habitual attitudes of their members, 
would preſent, of - itſelf, a noble field of 
ſpeculation, and contribute very much to 
the advancement of the moſt intereſting 
n ſcience of man. 


This MA he deſign might be at- 
tempted, not without a degree of ſucceſs, 
by the graving tool. But there are ſeveral 
particulars in the picture of nations, that 
cannot be hit off by the Engraver, though 
they may be repreſented, with great feli- 

city, by the Painter ſuch as the tints and 
| ſhades of complexion, the appearance of 

the {ky, the colour of the foliage; and other 
natural objects, that form the ground on 
which the human figures are n oduged. 


Such a Tableau des Nations Cl 1 an 
act of munificence to the Muſes, r 
of the preſent Empreſs of Ruſſia. 
there is no Sovereign Prince who ſways - 
| ſeeptre over ſo many nation, ſo there 1s 

| none 


=. 
| none to whom the world can ſo naturally 
look up for ſo grand and fo various a pic- 


ture, The Emperors of China, in their 


extenſive and magnificent gardens, endea- 
vour to exhibit, as it were, a miniature 
picture of the natural world ; it would be 
an object worthy of Catherine II. to enrich 
the Republic of Art, and alſo that of 
Science, by a delineation of moral cha- 
racter, rap 


And that fo ſtriking and inſtructive an 
exhibition might not be confined to one 
Palace, let it be multiplied (for the gene- 
rous indulgence of the Empreſs would 
readily agree to this) by the Pol RAR 
SociE TY, whole art, by a courſe of pro- 
greſſive improvement, has been carried ta 
a pitch of incredible, and almoſt miracu- 
lous perfection: their pictures have done 
them great honour on the Continent. 
and ſuch a Tableau as has juſt been de- 
ſcribed, though the moſt various and com- 
prehenſive ever conceived, could not fail 
to reward the ingenious labour of the Ar- 
tiſts. 

5 . | Pe- 


ſoon to embark for Old England. 
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- Peterhoff is the naval houſe of Ruſſia; 
Oranienbaum, the military houſe. In this 
laſt is a fine painting, repreſenting the 


_ glorious battle of Pultowa, in which too the 


original builder of the manſion, Menzi- 
koff, performed a principal part. Every 


thing belonging to this Alexander, has 


been conſecrated to military uſe, 


The gardens are in the ſame ſtyle with 
the others: the ſtatues of Gods and 
Godeſſes keep centry at every turning, and 
caſcades roll down gilded ſtairs, in place 
of rocks, which are a ſcarce commodity in 
this province; and every caſcade, and 
brook, and lake, have their Guardian Dei- 
ties.. Peterhoff Gardens preſent a picture 
of Lapland mythology. Neptune is placed 
upon his car. in a fiſh-pond, drawn by ſea 
horſes, and, as uſual, the Courtiers ſwim- 
ming round their Sovereign, and ſounding 
his praiſes through cockle ſhells. I could 
not help addreſſing His Majeſty, to obtain 
his good graces and favour, as I intended 


The 
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The arts and ſciences never approached 
Ruſſia, until theſe ſtatues appeared. They 


are ſacred, and the arm that removes them 


ſhall wither from its ſhoulder. The gar- 
dens ſhould likewiſe be preſerved 1 in their 
preſent ſtate, 


Upon the banks of a ſmall lake, near 
the ſhore, 1s a houſe in which Peter uſual- 
ly reſided, and enjoyed himſelf in living 
without that pomp, which his reſidence in 
the larger manſion obliged him to aſſume. 
Here the ſervants ſhow the fiſning and hunt- 
ing accoutrements of the Emperor, and the 


utenſils of cookery with which this hero 


dreſſed his beef-ſtakes ! I ſuſpect that they 


are only copies of the original, which, no 


doubt, are removed into ſafer cuſtody. 
The ſervants,- no doubt, make money of 
theſe relicts; the reverence for the memo- 
ry of Peter will increaſe the price, and the 
guards have, unqueſtionably, cheated as 
many as the watchmen at the tomb of the 
Prophet. 


In 
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Peterhoff is the naval houſe of Ruſſia; 
Oranienbaum, the military houſe. In this 
laſt is a fine painting, repreſenting the 
_ glorious battle of Pultowa, in which too the 
original builder of the manſion, Menzi- 
koff, performed a principal part. Every 
. thing belonging to this Alexander, hay 
been conſecrated to military uſe, 


The gardens are in the ſame ſtyle with 
the others: the ſtatues of Gods and 
Godeſſes keep centry at every turning, and 
caſcades roll down gilded ſtairs, in place 
of rocks, which are a ſcarce commodity in 
this province; and every caſcade, and 
brook, and lake, have their Guardian Dei- 
ties. Peterhoff Gardens preſent a picture 
of Lapland mythology. Neptune is placed 
upon his car. in a fiſh-pond, drawn by ſea 
horſes, and, as uſual, the Courtiers ſwim- 
ming round their Sovereign, and ſounding 
his praiſes through cockle ſhells. I could 
not help addreſſing His Majeſty, to obtain 
his good graces and favour, as I intended 
ſoon to embark for Old England. 


The 
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The arts and ſciences never approached 
Ruſſia, until theſe ſtatues appeared. They 


are ſacred, and the arm that removes them 


ſhall wither from its ſhoulder. The gar- 
dens ſhould likewiſe be preſerved in their 
_ preſent ſtate, 


Upon the banks of a ſmall lake, near 
the ſhore, is a houſe in which Peter uſual- 
ly reſided, and enjoyed himſelf in living 
without that pomp, which his reſidence in 
the larger manſion obliged him to aſſume. 
Here the ſervants ſhow the fiſhing and hunt- 
ing accoutrements of the Emperor, and the 
utenſils of cookery with which this hero 
dreſſed his beef-ſtakes ! I ſuſpect that they 
are only copies of the original, which, no 
doubt, are removed into fafer cuſtody, 
The ſervants,- no doubt, make money of 
' theſe relicts; the reverence for the memo- 
ry of Peter will increaſe the price, and the 
guards have, unqueſtionably, cheated as 
many as the watchmen at the tomb of the 
Prophet. 


In 
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' In the lake are a great variety of fiſh ; 


perch, carp, and other kinds. It is not 
permitted to any one to throw a hook, 
and the finny tribe are fo familiar, from 
this good uſage, that they will take a bit 
of bread almoſt out of your han. 


I went to ſee the Diamond Mills. To 
this manufactory are brought the precious 


ſtones found in Siberia and other parts. 


Near Peterhoff, and in the midſt of a 
foreſt, is a garden executed in the modern 


Engliſh taſte---a very delightful ſpotz and 


when the natural flatneſs of the ground 


zs conſidered, it is amazing what art and 
taſte have been exerted in finiſhing it.--- 


Here are winding rivulets, caſcades daſh- 


ing over moſs-clad rocks, antique bridges, 


temples, ruins, and cottages. In orie of 
the huts I found a collection of prints, 


from the ſubject of Sterne's Sentimental 
3 Journey : La Fleur's dapple ſeemed to be 


running off with the jack boots, to the 
Pole. In this garden is building a new 


Palace for the Grand Duke. 


At 
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At Perterhoff, the elegant road, for- 
merly noticed, begins, and continues from 
this Palace to the gates of the capital.--- 
The verſt pillars are built of granite and 
marble. This road is level as a bowling- 
green: the diſtance to Peterſburg is twen- 
ty- ſix verſts, or eighteen miles. Strelina 
Palace is nine verſts from Peterhoff, and 
ſeventeen from the en | 


I am ſorry to inform you of the failure 
of Mr. G—e 8, one of the Britiſh 
Factors here. His character, among his 
countrymen, and among the Ruſſians, was, 
and ſtill is, highly eſteemed. If the Am- 
baſſadors at Foreign Courts were employed 
in affording patronage and aſſiſtance to 
thoſe ſubjects of their reſpective Sovereigns, 
ſettled abroad, who do honour to their 
nation, they would be more uſefully en- 

gaged than at preſent, in being the Agents 
of war, and of the intrigues of their Ca- 
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| LETTER XXXIX. 


The Abbe chape D' Auteroche his invidiout 
Account of the Ruſsians---The vague Ac- 
counts given by late Travellers, and the 
Caufe *. it. Character of the Ryſhians. 


Ingria, June, 1790. 


. is to 9 be gan that the moſt able 
Writers upon this Empire, have either 
given' way to prejudice, or, on the con- 
trary, were not at liberty to ſpeak freely. 
Travellers of our own nation, from whom 
we might have expected the beſt accounts, 
poſt along with ſuch rapidity, that they 
ſeldom mention what is moſt material for 
us to know: they fill up volumes with 
tedious hiſtorical ſcraps, which, however 
valuable, are not to the purpoſe. The ob- 
jects of a Traveller and of an Hiſtorian 


are different. The Abbẽ Chappe D'Aute- 
| roche, 
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roche, though he travelled with the utmoſt 


expedition in Ruſſia, ' was determined to 


decide upon the character of the nation. 


He ſeems to have viewed the faults of the 
Ruſſians with the ſame teleſcope through 


which he obſerved the tranſit of Ne at 
Tobolſe -. r 


tam Rt at a loſs to ſhea Sue of 
| the character of the Ruſſians :- is it fair 
to judge of a whole nation, by the hete- 
rogeneous mixture of people in Peterſburg, 


a new metropolis? What are we to do? 


Shall we rely upori the accounts given us 
by foreigners, reſiding - in Peterſburg ?— 
Theſe are only acquainted and connected 
with the low Traders among the Ruſſians, 
who are, perhaps, as keen in their dealings 
as any people. Would it be fair to judge 
of the nations of Europe, by the hetero- 


geneous ſamples to be found in the ware- 


houſes here? 


Poteriburg: i 18 dolly the advanced bn 
of the Ruſſian Empire. We muſt refrain 
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from pointed criticiſms upon the character 
of the natives, until we have viſited them 
at head quarters —in their private receſſes, 


in their villages, in the kingdoms of Kiow, 
of Moſcow, of Tivere, and of RR. 


The Abbe D'Autroche refuſes them any 
title to ingenuity ; but unfortunately, he 
gives, as a proof of his aſſertion, what 
proves exactly the reverſe: 


In the Ruſſian armies,” fays he, © the 
c neceſlary tradeſmen are not taken out 

« of the ſhops of artificers, but a recruit 
(e ig, by the officer, deſtined to exerciſe any 
it particular art, to which, from his ſize 
te and ſhape, he appears to be beſt adapt- 


ed: a lockſman, for inſtance, is wanted 


s in the company, a recruit has a lock put 
* into his hands, as a model, and he is 
e ordered to make one like it. This word 
* of command he executes, we are told, 
e with the greateſt addreſs: it is only ne- 
0 ceſlary that the model be perfect in its 
« kind; he would otherwiſe copy it, with 
« all its moſt glaring defects.” : 


( ary ) 
It might be anſwered to tlie Abbẽ, the 
bilder being ordered to make the one lock 


like the 8 * t in tnaking it it ex- 
Oy ſo. 


The Abbe ales thut the Ruſſians are 
excellent at imitation; and if the inſtance 
he is Pleaſed to mention in a common pea- 
fant; is not a proof of ingenuity, it will 
be hard to define what is meant by tlie 
word. Let a lock, in the ſame manner, 
be put into the hands of a French or Eng- 
liſh peaſant, they would fail even in co- 
pying the defects. The Abbe D'Autro- 
che attributes this imaginary want of in- 
tellect to their flat country and hot ſtoves: 
but he grants that they are capable of be- 
ing taught. Is this any proof of poverty 
of mind? Did the Abbe teach himſelf the 
knowledge of the planets, or was he obliged 
to ſome ſyſtem of others? He, no doubt, 
made improvements, from his own obſer- 
vations; but then, he had been taken from 
a work-ſhop, and was not a raw recruit. 


You The 
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The Ruſſians are, at this day, children 
in the arts: yet, comparatively with other 
nations, they have made quicker improve- 
ments ſince the date of their firſt attempt. 
---A Traveller, without much ingenuity, 
may. find out a wide field for criticiſm, 
without touching on the dull brains of the 
inhabitants. The young generation are 
full of life and fire, and reſemble much 
the Engliſh youth of the ſame age,--- 
In this latitude, it is fairer to-judge of the 
capability of the nation by the ſon than 
by the father, and before local evils have 
laid hold, as it were, of their characters. 
heir inordinate deſire for money is 
ſtrange, if it be true, that they hold it by 
ſo precarious a tenor as the will of their 
Lords. Nothing but their love of brandy 
exceeds this; and for nothing elſe will they 
en part with caſh! 


The love of money pervades bs dicken 
nde, if we can call it a love of money to 
wiſh for it only to have the pleaſure of 
ſpendingi it. The Nobility arefondof pomp, 


and, 
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and, in order to ſupport it, gold is wanted. 
The Court of Ruſſia has been long fa- 
maus for its ſplendor. The connection 
of this Empire with India, in former times, 
gave Ruſſia the means, as well as the taſte 
for eaſtern magnificence. The modern 
Knœꝛzes inherit, from their fathers at Moſ- 
cow, the taſte; but modern extravagance 
exhauſts the means; and this ſometimes 
occaſions an avaricious conduct, from 
which the worſt impreſſions have been re- 
ceived of the Nobles and Princes. The 
vanity of military rank puts it out of 
their power to increaſe their fortunes, 
which a ſtrict attention to their peaſants 
and eſtates would ſoon change for the 
better. | | 


From this neglect ariſes a dependance 
upon Government, and upon great men 
in office—a burthen to all parties. Their 
ſituation is the ſame with the Nobility of 
other nations, where military parade and 
war are deemed more honourable than 
the arts of peace. Yet, even in our weal- 
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thy i iſland, the extravagance | of the higher 
ranks is not to be ſupported by the moſt 
affluent fortunes, and too many of them 
depend * the Court. 


After havin g 83 their ane 
among the Public, they become Pen · 
ſioners upon thoſe whom they bad thus | 
n W 


LETTER XL. 


Of the Plan adopted by Catherine IT. for the 
gradual Emancipation of the Ruffian Pea- 

_ * fantry--- Manners and Cuſtoms of the Ruſ= 
fans de Simplicity of the Religion of 
the Peaſantry. | 


_—_ 


Ingria, June, 1790. 


| Brroxe we beſtow the appellation of 
barbarous upon the Ruſſians — before we 
even call them ſlaves, it will be fair to look 
round among the other nations of Europe, 
and inquire what are the virtues and liber- 
ties which they boaſt of? If the moſt civi- 


I iized are the moſt luxurious, which it might 


be eaſy to prove, they cannot be either vir- 
tuous or free. We ſhall find, that luxury 
has debauched every European nation; 
and that thoſe who boaſt moſt of liberty, 
are loaded with taxes, occaſioned by the 

E e 4 Wars 
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wars of ambitious Miniſters, ſupported by 
venal repreſentation of venal eleftors! If 
this be the ſituation of the moſt powerful, 
and the freeſt nation upon earth, it will 
take away from the odious ſtigma of 
ſlave, and barbarian, ſo liberally given to 
a happy race of men. I may here obſerve, 
that the people being the root and ſtem of 
conſtitutions and laws, they muſt firſt 
amend themſelves, before they can expect 
any good reformation. To begin by lop- 
ow 8 branches, | is a ridiculous procels. 


The ſituation of the Ruſſians, in regard 
to freedom and civilization, 1 is juſt what it 
ought to be, or might naturally be ex- 
pected, in their preſent circumſtances, 
which have been the circumſtances of eve- 
ry other den, in their e 


1 have * learned treatiſes u pon the 
ſubject of ſlayery, by thoſe who have ne- 
ver ſeen a ſlave. They recommend to 
tear the bandages at once from eyes which 
have long remained in darkneſs, and ex- 

poſe 
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poſe them, at once, to the beams of the 
meridian ſun.” It may be as well, and as 
prudent, gradually to prepare the way to 
freedom, by implanting principles of mo- 
rality in their minds, in order. to give them 
juſt ideas of the principles and particulars 
in which liberty conſiſts, and of their du- 
ties to God and men; in ſhort, to free the 
mind before the body, This is the field 
in which the Political Reformer ſhould la- 
bour. It is only by the gradual matura- 
tion of moral cauſes, that rude and ſavage 
nature 1s to be trained up to the exerciſe 
of virtue, and the enjoyment of liberty. 


Let them firſt be made capable of being 
good members of what we call civilized 
ſociety, or let them remain as they are, leſs 
luxurious, leſs vicious, and, if you will, 
| leſs poliſhed and free than we are, 


Her Imperial Majeſty, in eſtabliſhing 
foundling hoſpitals in many different parts 
of the empire, eſtabliſhes, with them, a 
nurſery of freedom, In theſe, the children 
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of as many as pleaſe are received and edu- 
eated, and put to apprenticeſhip, to any 
trade they may chuſe, when they arrive at 
a proper age; and they are thenceforth, 
in every reſpect free. The new ſchools, 
| Planted in every part of Ruſſia, for the 
education of youth, equally ſerve to pro- 
mote the cauſe of liberty. Her Imperial 
Majeſty was even willing to give liberty 
by more rapid means; and in the firſt 
outline of her new code of laws, a clauſe. 
was inſerted, which would have nearly 
emancipated the peaſantry: but it was 
ſoon found neceſſary to eraſe this clauſe, 
for the peace and ſafety of the nation. I 
will recommend to the Ruſſian Nobles and 
Gentry, landed proprietors, a mode of 1i- 
berating their peaſantry, which cannot be 
attended with any danger, or with any loſs 
to them. Let them put a price upon free- 
dom; let them raiſe a mark for their pea- 
ſantry to ſtrive to gain, by induſtry. Were 
it even 100), per head, the peaſantry would 
ſoon emancipate themſelves, by permitting 
hem, As at preſent, to enter into trade. 
| The 
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The Ruſſians engaged in trade are not in» 
thoed to drunkenneſs, to ſuch a degree as 


6 34 & 


generally ſober and active, 


Her SKI Majeſty, in building the 
city of Sophia, near the Palace of Zarſko 
Zelo, ſo called after her maiden name, 
which was changed to Catherine upon her 
marriage, deſigned to make this infant 


city an aſylum for the Ruſſian peaſantry 


| Who were oppreſſed by their Lords, or who 
wiſhed for liberty. It was ſoon found, 
however, that none but the moſt profligate 
and idle came to inhabit Sophia, and that 
the peaſants conſidered Sophia only as the 
means of obliging their Lords to agree to 
all their demands, by threatening to go 
there to reſide. The aſylum was conſe- 
quently ſhut up. One circumſtance, how- 
ever, occurred, which points out an ex- 
cellent plan for emancipating thoſe who 
really deſerve liberty. A Ruſſian peaſant 
had made a conſiderable fortune in trade ; 
he offered his Lord a price for his free- 
| dom: 
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dom: this was refuſed, the proprietor ex- 
pecting, no doubt, to fleece the ſlave of 
all he was worth. The peaſant, though 
a new city was open for his reception, 
ſtill endeavoured to procure freedom by 
purchaſe. When every attempt failed, he 
went to Sophia, where he now reſides, and 
at preſent pays annually to Government to 
the amount of ſeveral thouſands ſterling, 
duties for articles in which he traffics.— 
The city of Sophia ſhould till be a refuge 
for ſuch, and for ſuch only. Fix the price 
of freedom : give a ſlave a ſmall property 
in land, or peculium, as among the Ro- 
mans of old and our Weſt-India Settle- 
ments at this day, with ſome time for cul- 
tivating it, and nothing more is wanting 
to every purpoſe---both that of humanity 
to the — and Juſtice to the Maſter. 


A common penn if he can make a 
ſhift to live, and to pay his rent, has no 
other inducement to ſpur him to induſtry; 
and as that is done without much ex- 


ertion, he falls into every vice of ſlavery. 
Hold 
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Hold up to him freedom, but not n 
as a W to induſtry. 1 


6 When this FO is fixed, their exertion 
to attain it will render them induſtrious; 
and this habit of induſtry will render them 
capable and deſerving of freedom. They 
will have the more value for this, that it 
has coſt them dear, and naturally receive 
the idea, that, by a continuance of their 
induſtry, they will beſt preſerve their lis 
berties. 8 


: The landholders need not be in any ter- 
ror that his eſtates will be deſerted by this 
emancipation of the ſlave, if, when eman- 
cipated, they will give them ſmall farms, 
at moderate rents, payable in money. The 
Ruſſians are, perhaps, more attached to 
their country than any people: they can- 
not all engage in trade; and a ſufficient 
number will become farmers, when they can 
call their own what remains in their barns 
after paying their rent! Their active diſ- 
poſitions incline then rather to commerce 
| than 
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than agriculture, from the quick return 
of profit; but a Ruſſian will accommodate 
himſelf to any ſituation where money is 
certainly to be made, which he has not in 

his prefent ſituation. And it would be 

more honourable to the Ruſſian Nobility 
to be ſupported by revenues derived from 
the induſtry of freemen, than from the la- 
bour of ſlaves; which, however, muſt of 
neceſſity be the caſe for ſome time longer: 
for ſlavery, after all, whatever hot-headed 
Fanatics may ſay or write, is abſolutely 
one of the ſtages through which tribes and 
nations of men are deſtined to paſs, into 
free and nobler ſyſtems, 


Travellers We Rad have deſcribed the 
ſervile demeanour of the Ruſſian ſlave, 
particularly in his mode of ſalutation, in 


| bowing his head to the earth; and they 


ſeem to reſt upon this, as a mark of a 
ſlaviſh mind. But we ſhould not judge of 
people by ſo vague a proof as a peculiar 
mode of ſalutation, or compliment. The 


Ruſſian has as much meaning in this ſa- 
2 lute, 
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lute, as we have in ſubſcribing ourſelves 

the moſt humble ſervants of one another, 
in letters. Beſides, a Ruſſian only obſerves 
this piece of politeneſs to his ſuperior, his 
commander, or one on whom he has im- 
mediate dependance; and at the very time 
he is bowing himſelf, he familiarly calls 
them brothers, as they alſo call him, if 
they were the greateſt Princes in the Em- 
pire. A Ruſſian ſeldom lifts his hat, to 
any perſon above his own rank, unleſs he 
knows him, and depends, in ſome degree, 
upon his favour: but they are punctual 


in this unmmon ſalumitathole of the fs 


rank with: themſelves : they are conſtantly 
bowing to one another, and a ſtranger, 
who does not inquire fartlier, conſiders all 
this as a proof of ſervility. A Traveller, 
marching through Ruſſia, will receive more 
ſalutes of this kind from the peaſantry, if 
he is cloated in a ſheep's ſkin, and a beard 
appending to his face, than if he were 
dreſſed in en 1 


Theſe al of 5 cuſtoms, are 
proofs of a very noble ſpirit in the natives. 
I can- 
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1 cannot help obſerving here, that the 


Ruſſian women are as elegant in their man- 


ner of ſaluting, as the men are aukward : 


putting both hands upon their breaſt, they 
gently incline their head, with the utmoſt 


grace and eaſe: and a cottage girl will ac- 


quit herſelf as handſomely as a Dutcheſs; 
Nature has given all the Ruſſian females 
a moſt bewitching manner of addreſs, 
which 1s in direct contraſt with the rough, 


blunt male peaſant, who, except in the ar- 


ticle of bowing, nearly reſembles the, Bear, 
whoſe fur he wears. Mr. Wraxall, how- 
ever, complained, that in his journey of 


_ . 4000 miles, he could not obtain a ſingle. 
kiſs from any of the ladies near the Pole, 


unleſs from an old Swediſh Dutcheſs, 
wanting the teeth. This muſt have been 
owing to the haſty manner of amorous 

youth, ſince the Rev. Mr. Coxe gives us a 
minute detail of the regular approaches to 

the lips of the northern damſels; no doubt, 
for the inſtruction of thoſe of his country 
men who may viſit Scandinavia! 


The 


! 
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The effect of climate, and local ES.) 
upon. men and manners, is wonderful 
Man ſeems to take the very complexion of 
his body from that of the earth where he 
is ſituated, . 


Vet in theſe frozen regions they have 
found out a method, in ſome particulars, 
to counteract the effect of climate. I have 
already obſerved, that the Ruſſians are not 
ſuch fools as to ſhiver, like many of our 
countrymen, under light clothing, even 
in the rigours of cold. The higher claſſes 
are wrapt cloſe in furs, the lower in the 
woolly ſkins of ſheep: a kind of natural 
fleecy hoſiery, one of the moſt important 
articles of Britiſh manufacture, which was 
firſt brought into notice by the late Lord 
Heathfield, a philoſopher as well as great 
military Commander, not only as affording 
a moſt comfortable degree of warmth, but 
as a moſt efficacious remedy againſt rheu- 
matiſm and the gout. The plan now in 
agitation, for diſſeminating knowledge, 
a ans and induſtry, at the northern 
F. f and 
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and weſtern extremities of Britain, by 


tranſlating one of the Col LROES at Aber- 


deen to Inverneſs, or perhaps Dingwall, 


and converting the empty building into a 


manufactory of the fine Scotch wool into 


garments of the fleecy hoſiery kind, ſo well 
adapted to northern latitudes, under the 


auſpices of the patentees of that uſeful in- 
vention, who are men of liberal minds, is 
highly worthy of all poſſible encourage- 
ment. The run from Aberdeen to the 
Baltic, where, and particularly at Peterſ- 
burg, the demand for fleecy hoſiery gar- 
ments, when once known, will be great, is 


ſhort and eaſy. 


The ancient Scandinavians had not found 


out the art of heating their houſes by ſtoves, 


and the cold they ſuffered made them chaſte 
in Winter! All ſublime hiſtorians, in proſe 
and verſe, have therefore repreſented Chaſ- 
tity as cold, and dreſſed her in virgin ſnow, 


and icicles. The Poets ſlated the Temple 


of Diana with pieces of ice. The Ruſſian 


cabins are ſo many hot-houſes, which, 


added 


( 
added to their baths, have created, in both 

ſexes, the moſt amorous diſpoſitions: and 
they cohabit together at as early an age as * 
the natives of Indoſtan. | 


1 Germans, Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians, having likewiſe the ſtove, 
preſerve the Summer heat in the bleak 
months, and are fond huſbands and gallants 
all the year. Britons are moulded by other 
cauſes. Without ſtoves, and without 
clothes, no nation ſuffers ſo much from 
cold. It is ſurpriſing, then, that we are 
not as famous for our chaſtity as for our 
courage. e 

Liberty is the ſtove which warms us! 
Liberty gives commerce ---- commerce, 

wealth wealth, luxury and mage an 
amorous nenen 


As BY Ruſſian peaſant 1s bound to the 
eſtate, the eſtate is no leſs bound to him. 
Every Ruſſian landholder muſt pay his 
taxes to Government, and maintain them, 
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by giving the ruſtics a ſufficient portion 
of land. The proprietor, no doubt, ex- 
acts a rent; but ſometimes the peaſant 
uſes the freedom to drink his crop, and 
the Lord has no recourſe but to the whip. 


A Ruſſian peafant, of the genuine breed, 
will riſk a beating, at any time, for a _ 
of brandy. 


It has been obſerved, that the natural 


diſpoſition of men is beſt diſcovered when 


they are in liquor. If this is the caſe, I 
can teſtify the good temper of the Ruſſians. 


When they are drunk, they continue kiſſ- 


ing one another, until they turn ſober. 
Their lips are in conſtant motion, either 


emptying the bottle, ſinging, or preſſing 
the mouths of their bearded brothers. 
The ladies, too, of the lower claſſes, ſome- 


times indulge in libations to Bacchus !--- 


However overpowered they may be, male 
or female, by the juice of barley, they ne- 
ver neglect to croſs themſelves when they 
come near to a church. 


The 
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The Ruſſians, like the great men of 
other nations, leave their religion in the 
hands of the Prieſts, and pay them for 
taking charge of it. The Clergy read the 
ſervice and ſing hymns, joined by a choſen 
band of choriſters. The audience attend, 

in reſpectful ſilence. The Prieſts read the 
ſervice with ſuch expedition, as if they 
were afraid that the audience ſhould un- 
derſtand it; and indeed if one diſtinct 
word reach the ear of any of the congre- 
gation, they have reaſon to be proud of 
their quick hearing. 


A Ruſſian contents himſelf, if he is a 
good man, with his good works: his re- 
ligious duties conſiſt in croſſing himſelf, 
When he comes out of doors in the morn- 
ing, the firſt thing he does is to croſs him- 
ſelf, turning towards any church within 
ſight, or to the ſound of any bell within 
hearing. When heeats or drinks, he croſſes 
himſelf before and after meals. When he 
letts his ſledge for hire, he croſſes himſelf 
upon receiving the fare. When he begins 
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a Journey, when he enters any houſe, 


when any thing remarkable occurs, as be- 
ing informed of the death of a relation or 
acquaintance, a thunder ſtorni, or what- 
ever ſuddenly ſtrikes his attention, he 


croſſes himſelf. The Ruſſian beggars, of 
whom, indeed, there are few in Ruſſia, as 


every eſtate maintains its peaſantry, have 


the moſt humble manner of croſſing them- 
ſelves, and the moſt intereſting humility 
of demeanour, in aſking charity, that can 
be imagined. Upon a holy-day, they place 
themſelves before the churches, upon their 
knees, even when the ground 1s covered 
with ſnow, and the cold winds howling 


around them. In this poſture, bowing | 
their heads to the earth, and croſſing their 


breaſts with fervor, they call upon the 
name of Chriſt, and humbly implore the 
charitable mite. If the paſſenger beſtows 
this, the ſupplicant bleſſes him: if he x re- 
fuſes, = alſo bleſſes him. | 
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LETTER XII. 


— 


Soil of the Province of Ingria--Preſent State 
of Agriculture Economy of the Peaſantry 
=== Anecdote of the Grand Duke Paul Pe- 
trovitſch. His Attempt to Emancipate the 
Peaſants--=German Colonies for the In- 
provement of Agriculture-= Anecdote of a Sa- 
moeide Member of the Ruſsian Parliament. 


„ 2 . * — — 
— — — a — 


Ingria, Auguſt, 1790. 
Parnars it is in every reſpect for the be- 
nefit of the Ruſſian Empire, that the ca- 
pital is ſituated in a barren province: Pe- 
terſburg acts upon the Empire as a foreign 
country, and keeps the whole in motion, 
in ſupplying her demands, 


The ſoil of Ingria is a white ſandy clay, 
which is deemed the pooreſt of all the forts 
of earths ; yet: here, by the kind providence 
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of Nature, it is made to produce abundant 
crops, when properly cultivated. This 
flat country receives upon its boſom an 
even covering of ſnow during Winter, and 
this, in the Spring, melting, diſtributes 
moiſture to the lands, with the ſame equa- 
lity. But this ſnow, now ſerving for ma- 
nure, would prove the deſtroyer of the 
foil were the lands hilly. The thaw in 
Spring would, in this caſe, occaſion a run 
of water, which would carry along with it 
that moiſture which the ſoil now retains, 
as well as its richeſt particles. Upon the 
other hand, were the ſoil of Ingria of a 
rich nature, this flat ſurface of the lands, 
when the ſnow melted, would reduce it to 
a mortar, and render it uſeleſs, ſince ſo 
fort a Summer's ſun would not exhale the 
over-abundant moiſture. The ſandy ſoil 
drains itſelf, yet the flat ſurface of the 
land makes it retain a ſufficient quantity 

of . 


The rye harveſt is finiſhed: it is later this 
year than the laſt, owing to the wet ſeaſon. 
„„ „0 


Rye is the golden grain of the North: the 
peaſants do not ſow much of any other 
kinds of corn. Of this grain they make 
their bread, and their drink too: rye ſteep- 
ed in water gives them their favourite 
draught. The culture of their rye differs 
very little from that of the wheat in Bri- 
tain : it is ſown in Autumn, after Sum- 
mer fallow. The Winter ſnow protects 
it from the ſeverity of the froſt. Of oats 
and barley ſmall quantities only are ſown, 
and they are ſeldom reaped in a perfect 
ſtate. The Summer is ſhort, and when 
attended, which it generally is, with heavy 

rains, the harveſt 1s retarded, he 


The oats and barley are then cut green, 
and dried in their barns with ſtoves. The 
Tye, under the ſame circumſtances, is treat- 
ed in the ſame manner. The proceſs is very 
ſimple: the grain, with its ſtraw, 1s placed 
upon rafters in the barn, and a ſtove heated 
beneath them. A few hours only is re- 
quiſite to dry the grain in ſo hot an oven, 


and a new quantity is brought, until the 
whole 
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whole crop is dried, The Ruſſian diſtillers 
uſe all ſorts of grain. The oats are raiſed 
chiefly for their nn 


The poor ads in Stimmer, cannot 
afford to live upon beef; and the fiſh, at 
this ſeaſon, are dearer, too, than in Win- 
ter. The peaſantry, as ſubſtitutes, uſe ve- 
getables, eſpecially the cucumber, which 
they eat with black bread. The cucumber 
peculiar to this climate is ſmaller than the 
Engliſh kind : it 1s cultivated in every gar- 
den, in vaſt quantities; and every cottage 
has a cucumber plantation belonging to it. 
They are now ſelling at five copics, or about 
two-pence per hundred! . The peaſants 
either eat them when newly cut, or pic- 
kled ; and one ſeldom ſees a Ruſſian in 
Summer, without a bit of black bread in 
one , and a cucumber in the other. 


The pickled cucumber is prepared in 
this manner: a layer of oak leaves is firſt 
put in the bottom of a caſk, then a layer 


01 cucumbers, and ſo alternately, until the 
caſk 
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caſk is filled. _A pickle is then made, in 
the common way, with ſalt and water; 
care being taken that it is not made too 
ſtrong, and poured into the caſk, over the 
cucumbers. It is only neceſlary to keep 


the caſkł in a cool cellar, and the cucumber 


is ſoon ready for uſe, and keeps twelve 
months, or longer, in good condition. 


Strangers do not, at firſt, reliſh this 
arctic pickle : yet they ſoon become fond 


of it, and eat it with all ſorts of viands. I 
imagine, if a proportion of vinegar were 


added to the ſalt, this diſn would be the 
more wholeſome. The Ruſſians, from their 
liking to ſalt meſſes, are very ſcorbutic i in 
their habits. 


The Ruſſian and Finland peaſants pickle 
other roots in the ſame way. 


The cabbage 18 . grand article in 
the Ruſſian economy. Large tubs are 
filled with this plant, cut down in ſmall 


ſhreds ; ; upon theſe cold water is poured, 
| . and 


. 
and the cabbage ſteeped, until it ſours.— 
The water is then taken off, and the ope- 


ration is completed. This is done in Au- 
guſt and September, while the weather is 
yet warm enough to aſſiſt in the fermenta- 
tion. The caſks are put into cellars, and 
the cabbage is frozen during the cold wea- 

ther, ſo that, when wanted for uſe, it muſt 
be cut with a hatchet. It muſt be thawed 


in cold water, and thereafter, /a op: is 
made of it with meats. x 5 | 


Any kind of frozen ſubſtance put into 
warm water, or near any thing hot, in- 
ſtantly putrifies; and the Ruſſians are ve- 
ry careful in the management of this Win- 
ter proviſion, upon which they greatly 
depend. The peaſantry having laid in a 
proper quantity of - rye, meal, ſalted cu- 


cumber, and four cabbage, bid defiance to 


the nine months of Winter. They pro- 
cure, too, at this ſeaſon, from the market, 
frozen fiſh and meat, in ſuch quantities as 


their circumſtances may permit. Their 


cattle are the work provided for in the 
long 
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long dreary ſeaſon, from October to May; 
and this is owing more to the lazineſs of 
the peaſantry, than to the want of a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of graſs, if they would bo 
| at the trouble to cut it in due time, and to 
| lay it up in the ſame good order that they 

do their own nn. 


The peaſants not only make preparations 

of cabbage for their own conſumption, 

but for that of the great towns. It is com- 
mon to ſee ſeveral hundred ſledges, with , 

as many tubs of ſour cabbage, driven to 

Peterſburg. The boors, in returning to 

town, ſeat themſelves in the tubs, and look 

like ſo * Diſciples of Diogenes: ” 


Every coins; is allowed a certain por- 
tion of land for the purpoſe of agricul- 
ture, and a conſiderable ſpace of wood- 
lands is granted to the villagers, in com- 
mon, for feeding their herds and flocks, 
and to ſupply Winter provender for the 
beaſtial. They pay their Lords in money 
and in ſervice---ſometimes partly in grain. 
The exactions of the Lords are arbitrary. 
The 


Cad 


The Ruſſians and Fins are both of them 
_ very indolent farmers; yet, the firſt are as 
lively and active, as the others are natu- 
rally dull and ſluggiſh. The Ruſſians, na- 
turally ſpirited and quick in all their paſ- 
' fions, are not well calculated to wait the 
flow returns of harveſt; and the want of 
population, in a wide fertile _— is 
unfavourable to exertion. | | 


The hat ſtoves . of them ſelyes oo- 


caſion all their indolence, did no other 


cauſe exiſt; and their lively tempers, that 
muſt be employed in ſome way, make them 
drunkards. They do not drink to warm 


themſelves becauſe they are cold, or to 


drown melancholy becauſe they are ſlaves. 
The Tonguſian hunters ſuffer more cold 
than any people, and they are the ſobereft 
of any. The lower order of Engliſhmen 
drink as much as thoſe of Ruſſia, only 
they differ in their manner of drinking.--- 
The Ruſſian ſwallows as much at once as 
ſerves him for ſome hours; the Engliſh- 
man ſips continually, and talks politics 

over 


1 
{ 
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over his bottle. Now, it is wonderful that 
the Ruſſians ſhould drink becauſe they are 
ſlaves, and Britons becauſe they are free ! 
A Briton ſhould never get drunk, leſt he 
forget, but for a moment, that he is free; 
or have wild ideas, inſtead of ſober reality. 


I do not FOR to ay, that freedom 
and ſecurity of property are inimical to 
induſtry: they are the mothers of induſ- 
try, and every noble exertion. But I will 
prove that, were the Ruſſians at this mo- 
ment free, they would be leſs induſtrious, 
and have more vices than they have at 
preſent, if that freedom were given them 
before they are prepared for it. 


Iwill content myſelf juſt now with giv- 
ing one or two glaring inſtances of the 
ſtubbornneſs of ignorance. 


| Slaves will complain of hardſhips, and 
pant after liberty, without knowing their 
incapacity for enjoying freedom. It is on- 
ly for thoſe who are capable of freedom, 
| | that 
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and they began to put the /awin execution, 
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we ſhould be ſorry if they remain in a \ ſtats. 


of bondage! The complaints of the pea- 
fantry, upon ſome eſtates of the Grand 


Duke, reached his Highneſs. He ordered 
them to be put upon the ſame footing with 
Engliſh farmers, exacting a trifling rent, 
providing them with every implement of 
huſbandry, and giving them inſtructors to 
teach them agriculture, The peaſants made 
ſhift to ſell their new property, and drink 
the value in the courſe of two years: they 
failed to pay even the trifling ſtipulated 
rent, and petitioned to be put upon their 5 


5 eld eſlabliſhrangt; 


The new code of hens 1 it was 
publiſhed, was reported to contain a very 
ſtrange kind of freedom; and the more 
diſtant from the metropolis, the more ri- 
diculous were the notions entertained of 
that freedom. The peaſantry were im- 
preſſed with an idea, that they were to have 
the freedom of enſlaving their Lords, or to 
force them to do whatever they required; 


by 
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by murdering ſeveral Proprietors of el 
tates. d 


The RuManiaie 6fing people, but ch 


are not yet ripe for receiving freedom.— 
Their Sovereigns are doing every thing in 


their power to prepare them for liberty, 


by inuring them to induſtry and good ha- 
bits; and this is all that the ſober and wiſe 
advocates for liberty can wiſh for. There 


are many inſtances of the unneceſſary op- 


preſſion of the peaſantry ; but this is nei- 
ther the fault of the Sovereign, nor of the 
Proprietors, further than, that the Pro- 


prietors ſhould be more careful than they 


ſometimes are, in appointing Overſeers on 
their eſtates. Theſe are the tyrants who 
bring odium upon Government, and upon 
the Ruſſian Nobles; and there ſhould be 
ſome regulations adopted, to prevent men 


without character or feeling, from having 


it in their power to diſgrace their country. 
But while we allow theſe evils to exiſt, it 
will eaſily occur, that ſo ſenſible a people 
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the Ruſſians, yet untaught, and having 
paſſions, of conſequence, wild and furious, 
are not yet to be kept under, but by a 
ſteady, and even by a ſevere hand. 


I have witneſſed the diſmiſſion of ty- 
rannical Overſeers of land, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions. When the Proprietors know of 
the evil, it is their intereſt to cure it. Both 
Lord and Peaſant ought to be the happieſt 
people upon earth. Ruſſia is extenſive 
and fruitful, and the taxes, in times of 
peace, very moderate. The natives are 
capable of every improvement in arts and 
ſciences. Time will remove temporary 
diſadvantages, which all other nations have 
had 1 in their turn. 


In the Province of Ingria, and in the 
neighbourhood of Peterſburg, are colonies 
of German farmers, formerly eſtabliſned 
by Her Imperial Majeſty. Their farms 
are proofs of what induſtry can effect, even 
in the latitude of 60 deg. They raiſe very 
fine rye crops, and they ſupply the metro- 

polis 
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pohs with all ſorts of vegetables, as cab- 
bages, carrots, turnips, potatoes, &c. The 


adjacent city gives them plenty of manure, 


of which they uſe too much. They ſeem 
to conſider the quantity rather than the 
quality of their crops ; and the potatoes in 
particular, which ſhould be excellent in a 
ſandy ſoil, are ſpoiled by the heaps of ma- 
nure thrown upon the land. This is very 
much to be regretted, as this root would 


be a more wholeſome food for the natives 


than their ſalted cucumber; and it might 
gradually draw off their taſte from that 
exceſs of raw vegetables, which they de- 
vour continually. Thoſe German colonies 


are eſtabliſhed in many other parts of the 


empire, and their example will, in time, 
excite the Ruſſian peaſants to follow agri- 
culture with more attention and induſtry. 


But the Ruſſian, with every local evil 
and diſadvantage, is inactive only in affairs 
of agriculture: in trade he is a very dif- 
ferent perſon; and from this I am apt to 
think that their property is not ſo inſecure 
|  Gg2 as 
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as ſome, who are more attentive. to the 
names of liberty and vaſſalage than to 
matters of fact, would perſuade us. Nor 


are his greater exertions in trade than in 


agriculture, occaſioned by a taſte for the 


_ pleaſures of luxury. The Ruſſian trader, 
as yet, deals in luxuries without taſting 


them, brandy always excepted : his only 
object being to gain money. The new code 
of laws has put the people upon a very 


different footing from what they were 


on formerly; and the natives, when em- 


ployed in trade, or other concerns which 
demand quick application, and are attend- 


ed with quick returns of, profit, do not 
appear to be afraid of getting rich. It is 
diverting to hear the two accounts given 
by the Ruſſians, by thoſe at one thouſand 
miles diſtance: the ſage philoſopher, in 
his cloſet; and the mercantile foreigner, 
who reſides in Ruſſia, The firſt, oppreſ- 


ſing the natives with chains and knouts, 


and every load of miſery and woe, renders 
them ſtupified, ſullen, and careleſs : the 
ſecond complains, that the natives are as 


ſharp as himſelf, and that very little 


advantage 
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advantage can be got over them in any 
dealings; but, on the contrary, that the 
Ruſſians have no averſion to over-reaching, 
when in their power; and as they do this 
in a leſs polite and fly manner than po- 
liſhed nations, the proofs againſt them are 
clearer, and the complaints louder than 
they might be otherwiſe. | 


In forming the new code of laws, Her 
Imperial Majeſty ſummoned, from every 

part of the Empire, Deputies to aſſiſt her 
Councils. When the Samoeide Deputies 
came, in their turn, to be queſtioned in 
regard to what new regulations were ne- 
ceſſary in their country, they replied, © that 
« they had few laws, and did not require 
« more: that if any one put another to 
ce death, he, likewiſe, was puniſhed with 
te death.” They were aſked, * if they had 
te no other criminals amongſt them—no 
te thieves, no adulterers?” They anſwer- 
ed, © that there were ſuch among them. 
« What, then,” rejoined their interroga- 
tors, are the puniſhments annexed to 
883 . 
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ce the crimes of theft and adultery ?”— 
« What!” ſaid one of the reverend De- 
puties, ſtarting with ſurpriſe, © is not de- 
tection a ſufficient punifhment !” | 


* 
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LETTER XLI. 


Cuſtoms and Manners of the Finlanders--== 
Contraſt of Character between the Ruſsian 
and Finlander---Chara&er of the Ruſsians 
Native Politeneſs and Good Nature 
Anecdote of a Ruſsian Soldier Of a Ruſ- 


ian Sheriff. 


Ingria, Nov. 1790. 


N o two nations difter more from each 
other than the Ruſſians and Finlanders. 
The former are as active, acute, and ſen- 
ſible, as the latter are ſlow, heavy, and 
ſtupid. Both are nearly in the ſame fi- 
tuation in regard to freedom, or rather in 
regard to ſlavery: both are under the ſame 
climate. This proves that there is a dif- 
ference in the very nature of men, which 
neither local ſituation nor climate is able 
wholly to eradicate. TT 
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The poor Finlanders, toſſed about from 


one Maſter to another, hardly know to 


whom they belong: the Ruſſians, as their 
conquerors, claim the ſuperiority; and a 
Ruſſian peaſant, in compariſon with the 
Finlander, deems himſelf a Gentleman. 
The apparent ſlowneſs and ſtupidity of the 
Finlanders may be partly occaſioned by. a 
degrading treatment. My propoſal of re- 
moving them to the province of the Uk- 
raine, would put this numerous and in- 


duſtrious nation more upon a level with 


the Ruſſians, and if they actually poſſeſs 
abilities, a ſituation more independent will 
bring them forth. This plan would be of 
great ſervice to the Ruſſians. The con- 
templation of a people ſo much inferior 


to them, as the Finlanders are at preſent, 


leads them to ſuppoſe themſelves more 
accompliſhed, in manners and arts, than 
the world is yet willing to allow them to 
be. 


Civilization is beſt promoted by exam- 
** The beſt books of laws, manners, 
and 
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and ſciences, ſent among uncivilized na- 

tions, tranſlated into their native language, 
would hardly excite their notice; or, if 
they did, probably their contempt or deri- 
ſion. But when foreign nations mix with 
them, when they ſee theory reduced to 
practice, the ſuperior wealth of the ſtran- 
gers, they begin to exert themſelves, to 
equal the others in arts, which they are 
nov convinced 1s the ſure road to affluence. 
The Britiſh nation 1s copied by all others, 
becauſe they are the richeſt : which na- 
turally makes foreign nations conclude 
that thoſe arts which procured ſuperior 
riches, are themſelves ſuperior to the arts 
of other ſtates, When the Ruſſians ſee 
the wealth of a people, whom they at pre- 
ſent deſpiſe, increaſed by means of induſ- 
try, and the adoption of arts common to 
both—when they find the Finlander ap- 
proaching to equality with themſelves, 
they will be convinced of the neceſſity of 
adopting the arts and ſciences of foreign 
nations, in order to maintain their boaſted 
pre-eminence over the Finlanders. The 
Ruſſians 


— 
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. Ruſſians have already the example of fo- 
reign 1 nations; but they have not long had 
it, and that only from a few as yet reſi- 
dent with them: and when their pride as 
well as intereſt 1s joined, their motions, 
their improvements will be more rapid, 


The Finlander, ſituated as he is, remains 
quiet, and cautious of giving any offence : 
this caution and: quietneſs have produced in 
him a conſiderable ſhare of low cunning. 
I do not recollect to have ſeen a Finlander 
in a paſſion: low murmurs are the utmoſt 
ſtretch of his feelings. A Ruſſian, though 
he does not repel, ſhrinks from inſult, and 
gives vent, the firſt opportunity, .to his 

_ curſes, when his tyrant is out of hearing, 
but without paying any regard who may 
hear him beſide, In this inſtance he re- 
ſembles a woman: he makes up in words, 
what he dare not in blows; and frequently, 
too, his tears are ſummoned to the aid of 
his ſpeech. The tears of a Ruſſian ſtart 
from him indignantly, and give even a 


getter manlineſs to his looks. A Fin- . 
lander 
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lander hangs his head, weeps, whines, and 
anni like a child. 


The Finlander being 3 and even 
deeming himſelf inferior to the Ruſſian, 
copies after him in manners, but particu- 
| larly in wearing the beard ; and no doubt 
he means this, too, as a diſguiſe, to loſe, 
in dreſs and manners, the odious diſtinc- 
tion which otherwiſe would fall more ſe- 
verely upon him, ; 


Their religion does not enjoin wearing 
the beard, and it muſt certainly be for the 
purpoſe I have already hinted at, that the 
Finlander wears it. Thoſe of this nation 
who ſtill remain under the Swediſh Go- 
vernment, univerſally ſhave the beard. The 
_ Ruſſians, emigrants from finer climates, 

add the ſheep-ſkin to their other clothes, 
in Winter. The Finlanders, the natives 
of the Polar regions, are more hardy in 
this reſpect. A Finlander ſeldom wears 
the ſheep-ſkin, though his dreſs be, in 
other reſpects, "ny fimilar to the Ruſ- 


ſian: 
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ſian: it conſiſts of a coarſe pair of linen 
drawers, which ſerve both for breeches and 
ſtockings. Their legs are wrapped, be- 
ſides, with pieces of linen or woollen ſtuff, 
rolled about with ſtraw ropes ; and they 
have ftraw ſhoes upon their feet. Their 
coat is of coarſe woollen ſtuff, of a dark 

brown or white colour, made without re- 
gard to ſhape, and is tied round the body 
with a band. The Fin's beard defends the 
lower part of his face, and a fur cap his 
head from the cold ; and he ties a hand- 
kerchief round his neck. The Ruſſian's 
dreſs differs from this, chiefly in his ex- 
poſing his neck ta cold and heat, and 
wearing leather boots, inſtead of ſtraw 
ſtockings. I have obſerved that the Fin- 
landers, in one inſtance, ſeeming to forget 
their defire of blending themſelves with 
Ruſſians, wear, univerfally, a red cape to 
their coats. . But let a Finlander be ever 
ſo near in dreſs to the Ruſſians, I can pick 


him out from among a crowd of the lat- 


ter: not only his white locks betray him, 
but his inanimate figure, which ſeems te 
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move by outward rather than from inward 
impulſe. White locks, common to the 
Danes, the Norwegians, the Swedes, and 
Finlanders, prove them the moſt ancient 
inhabitants of the countries they now live 
in, and probably of the ſame origin. I do 
not underſtand much either of the Finland 
or Swediſh dialect; but, if my ears do not 
deceive me, they are nearly ſimilar, not 
only in many of the words, but in the 
manner of ſpeaking: both people have a 
very plaintive tone in their pronuncia- 
tion. 


The Finlander imitates, with ſucceſs, 
the dreſs of the Ruſſian: a ſtranger is not 
ſenſible of the difference between the two 
people : he finds great difficulties, how- 
ever, in his attempts to be as cheerful as 
his conquerors. A Ruſſian ſings from 
morning till night, unleſs when he is pay- 
ing away money. A Finlander never tunes 
his throat, unleſs when he is drunk, and 
then he roars, without regard to muſic: he 
catches, perhaps, a tune from ſome paſſing 

| Ruſlian 
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Ruſlan, but he forgets it again in a few 
minutes. I wondered, at my firſt arrival 
here, to hear ſuch a mixture of good and 

bad muſic, upon the high ways. Inow . 
find who were the baſe performers. A 
Finlander pulls off his hat to every perſon 
who appears like a Gentleman---a Ruſ- 

fian ſeldom, unleis to his brothers in ſheep- 
ſkins. - FD 


The Finland women are extremely 
_ coarſe in their perſons, and features. They 
wear a ſtrange kind of dreſs, ornamented 
with embroidery of different coloured 
threads, and hung in every corner with 
glaſs beads, which are even wrought into 
the cloth. They are fond, too, of gold 

and filver ornaments, and have each a ſort 
of ſilver gorget upon their breaft. But 
this is their holy-day dreſs: in ordinary, 

it differs little from that of the men. The 
married women tie up their hair, and wear 
upon their heads a ſmall hood of linen. 

The unmarried women allow their hair to 
fall upon their ſhoulders, and have ſome- 

| times 
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times a gaudy head-dreſs, compoſed of a 
bit of paſteboard, or other ſtiff ſubſtance, 
ſtudded with beads, or ſparkling with 
lace. This laft piece of finery encircles, 
but does not cover their heads. In this 
laſt article of dreſs, they appear to have 
copied after the Ruffian females, whoſe 
habits, I have already obſerved, bear a 
ſtrong reſemblance to that of the women 
in the Highlands of Scotland: yet the dreſs 
of the Ruſſian men does not, in the ſmall- 
eſt degree, reſemble that of the High- 
lander: indeed, neither of them wear 
breeches; but the Ruſſian long trowſers 
has no ſimilarity to the philabeg. The 
dreſs of the Ruſſian is long, flowing, and 
_ warm—the Highlander's, his plaid ex- 
cepted, ſhort and ſcanty. | 


The inhabitants in many countries un- 
der the Line, are not more tawny than the 
Finlanders, men and women, at'an ad- 
vanced, and. even at a middle period of 
life. The extreme cold of the Polar Win- 
ter, not leſs than the hot ſtoves and baths, 

| and 
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and the ſultry Summer, produce this ef- 
fe, with the aſſiſtance of their dirty ha- 
bits. The Ruſſians, particularly the wo- 
men, have a ſpirit of cleanlineſs, in de- 
fiance of their general cuſtoms, which are 
inconſiſtent with it. But the Finlanders, 
when old, retire as it were amidſt filth 
itfelf: their forms are incruſted with naſti- 
neſs, and indeed the human form, amongſt 
them, is nearly loſt, When young, their 
colour is rather delicate; their ſnowy hair 
ſpreads upon their ſhoulders, and they 
would ſeem to promiſe more agreeable per- 
ſons in old age. The Ruſſians have dark 
hair and complexions from infancy, tho 
many of the Ruſſian women have not on- 
ly fair complexions, but delicate ſhapes, 
which, added to their enchanting demea- 
nour, renders them irriſiſtibly charming. 


Beauty, among the Finlanders, is rarely 
found. I have, nevertheleſs, ſeen ſome 
perfect models of beauty among the fe- 

males, which their aukward manner and 


dreſs could not hide: for the Finland la- 
dies 
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dies have not the native politeneſs of the 
Ruſſian, and when they are polite, it is 
__ from the latter. 25 

I have in vain” Pad gd to „discover 
what the Finlander inherits from Nature, 
unleſs a ſoft diſpoſition, which is entirely 
moulded by the actions of thoſe cauſes al- 
FeRGF mentioned, 


I find no difficulty in drawing the por- 
trait of the Ruſſian, He inherits a ſoul 
that darts its light through the miſt, which 
| hides rather than mixes with it. I have 
before taken notice of the inclination of 
the Ruſſians to fun and merriment. They 
catch at every ludicrous circumſtance; but 
I never ſaw a people ſo good natured, and 
ſo very polite withal. A Ruſſian laughs, 
if it appears to him that you wiſh to make 
him laugh; and every peaſant contrives 
to excite laughter in his neighbour: but 
they ſeldom laugh at any incident, how- 
ever ludicrous, if it is occaſioned by miſ- 
__ and particularly if the miſtake is at - 
2 0M tended 
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tended with any uneaſy. circumſtance to the 
perſon who makes it. Ihave often admired 
their behaviour to foreigners, who attempt- 
ed to ſpeak the Ruſſian language. In ma- 
ny other nations, and moſt I believe among 
our own countrymen, nothing affords ſuch 
diverſion as the blunders committed by 
ſtrangers, in ſpeaking their language, and 
even in companies who wiſh to be eſteem- 
ed polite. A Ruſſian boor, if addreſſed by 
a ſtranger, looks anxiouſly at him; and is 
uneaſy for his errors: he encourages you 
to make ſigns, to aſſiſt him in gueſſing 
your meaning: he even inſtructs you to 
make them, and having gueſſed at your 
meaning, which he does very quickly, he 
is very happy, and flies to procure what you 
want. A Ruſſian is not fo quick in un- 
derſtanding his native language, when he 
is deſired to do what he knows he will be 
forced to do. He is, at this time, as flow 
and ſtupid as a Finlander. But where he 
knows he is to procure thanks, and in 
many inſtances when he can expect no- 


FO but thanks, he is fond of obliging. 
A Ruſ- 


3 


. 
A Ruſſian accuſtomed to obey, is equally 
fond of being obeyed, when he is in the 
leaſt degree in authority, or where he is 
eertain of being 1 in the W 2 


1 t will appear. 4 to you, as have 
heard nothing from Ruſſia but ſounds of 
- dungeons, chains, and knouts, to read 
theſe new ſketehes of their cuſtoms and 
character, which I do aſſure you are drawn 

from life; and their vices and virtues, 
their faults and excellencies,. recorded as 
they occurred to my obſervation. A Ruſ- 
ſian coachman, ſome time laſt Summer, 
drove me into the capital. A retinue of 
ſome great man was coming from it, and, 
keeping upon the left hand fide of the 
road, my coachman called out to the poſ- 
tillions to keep to the right: the road was 
the beſt to the left, ſo the great man's 
pooſtillions, truſting that their magnificent 
ſhow would awe us into compliance, kept 
their ground. My coachman poured up- 
on them a volley of oaths. The poſtillions 

s drove to the oppoſite ſide: the great man 

| H h 2 ſtared, 


e 
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fared, and perhaps miſtook me for ano- 
ther great man, from the impudence of 

my ſervant. We paſſed to wind ward of 
this Nobleman and his ſuite, and involved 
the Orders of St. George and St. Walde- 
mar in a cloud of duſt. I reprimanded 
the coachman for behaving ſo inſolently. 
He repeated his oaths, and ſaid, © that 
every perſon ſhould keep to the right 
'< hand;” and then he continued his ſong. 


I was much pleaſed lately with the be- 
haviour of a ſoldier of a Ruſſian regiment 
who, in their march, halted in our neigh- 
bourhood in order to procure freſh horſes 
for their baggage waggons. The Sheriff 
of the diſtrict, who is a God among the 
peaſantry, arrived at the poſt-houſe, and 
ſent his Staroſts or Meſſengers into the 
-villages, to find a ſupply of cattle and 
boors. The Corporal of the advanced 
guard complained that the number brought 
in was not ſufficient. The Sheriff told 
him. that he would order him to be 

tied and a” * he dared to give 


* di- 
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& directions or opinions.” The fon of 
Mars, in one of Corporal Trim's attitudes, 
replied ſharply, © that he had a title to 
« ſpeak.” The Sheriff aſked him © if he 
knew who he talked to?” *© Yes,” ſaid 
the Corporal, it is your duty to colleck 
© horſes, and mine to ſee that the number 
“jg ſufficient for our company.” The 
Sheriff ſtormed, and beſtowing the ac- 
cuſtomary oaths, repeated the various dig- 
nities of his office. The Corporat aſſerted, 
«© that he was as good as him; that he was 
© afoldier, had fought for his country, and 
« was bound to obey his Officers only.” 
The Magiſtrate and Captain lowered his 
tone, though he was more than half ſeas 
over. But that he might keep up his au- 
thority and reſpect among the peaſantry, 
who had liſtened to the diſpute, he ordered 
two or three of them to be whipped, un- 
der pretence of their having been dilatory 
in c with their cavalry. 


I witneſſed this whipping, Thad never 
| ſeen the operation before in Ruſſia by pub- 
| Hh 3 lic 


"4 
* — 4 


lic ſentence, If the execution is always fo 
gentle as it was in the preſent caſe, too 
much has been ſaid about it by Travel- 
lers. The peaſants, one after the other, 
placed upon their hands and knees, received 
a few ſtrokes from a Staroſt, with a ſmall 
wand, upon their backs. The Deputy 
Sheriff, or, as they call him, Lieutenant, 
is a German Nobleman, a man of the 
moſt polite and gentle manners, very unfit 
for his preſent poſt, but very capable of a 
better and more exalted rank. He avoids 
aſſuming his titles. The Finland peaſants 
have no reſpect for him, as he ſeldom or- 
ders them to be beat. They are not like 
the Ruſſian peaſants, ſenſible of favours 
of this nature: yet, to ſay truth, both of 
them require to be kept in order by a ſtrict; 
hand. The Ruſſian is very ſenſible of 
obligations and kind uſage; but he is apt 
to abuſe favour, and to form expectations 
incompatible with his preſent ſituation.— 
He has as yet no idea of the nature of 
freedom, otherwiſe than the liberty of do- 
ing every-thing without fear of blows. 
24 oa i} The 
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The Deputy Sheriff ſhrinks when he is 
under the neceſſity of ordering puniſh- 
ment: he does not ſeem to think the pu- 
niſhment unneceſſary,” but his gentle ſoul 


regrets that he muſt ſee thi execution 125 


ee 
N 14 IN BE 


He 3 in a ſmall i PRES? at 


Oranienbaum, with an old mother, and a 
ſiſter. His pay does not exceed 50l. a year, 


yet he appears cheerful, and ſtruggles to 


conceal his ſorrows from the world. His 


brother Officers complain, that they can- 


not truſt him in any matter which requires | 


a ne execution er. 
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0 Ruſeian c mfr tbe Hot and Cold _—_ 


their ill Effects upon the Conſtitution of the 
Nati ue Fhe Rui aus enabled to bear 
Cold by. warm Furs 1 n a 
"_ _ of Wal Baths. | 


I | ww  Ingria, Jan. 151. 


Nine were fr placed in a fine — : 
mate : they have, to this day, an averſion 
to burning ſuns and chilling froſts; nor do 
I believe that they made choice of theſe 
| latitudes where the extremes are felt, par- 
ticularly of cold, or that any neceſſity 
would have driven. them. to the Poles. I 
rather imagine that the climates have al- 
tered, and that a gradual alteration in theſe, 
has reconciled the inhabitants to rigours, 
otherwiſe n 


It 


Cam }} 


It may be urged, why are not other 
animals as well as man found here, the 
ſame as in other countries, and for the 
ſame reaſons? | 


It has 6 proved by Naturaliſts, 
that the Elephant, now only found in 
warm. latitudes, was once a native of Si- 


beria. That the animals of warm and 


hot climates do not now exiſt in the north, 
may be owing to the want of thoſe re- 
ſources againſt cold, which the —_ 
nm ann 


1 think Eview the PRs Monarch | 
of the Woods, retiring with flow and ſul- 
len ſtep from the northern deſerts—hear 
him growling with agony, as he aſcends 
the mountains of Tibet, and caſting back 

nnen his native plains! 


A celebrated Wri ter (Mr. Pallas) has 
given up his former opinion regarding the 
exiſtence of the Elephant in Siberia, and 

now thinks, from the ſituation in which 
| their 
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their bones are found, that the flood has 
waſhed them thither from India, after the 
animals had been deſtroyed. The marine 
ſtrata covering theſe bones, no doubt 
prove, that the action of the waters occa- 
ſions their preſent appearance: but does 
this prove, too, that theſe animals were 
not natives of Siberia? Is it not poſſible 
that they may have been — 80 as 
wlan n eh i toil 


Whether the e n of the e 
have made choice of their ſituation, or no, 
they ſeem to be very well pleaſed with it, 
for they are always ſinging or bile, 
when wy are not eatin g and + rs oi 
e g. fi 

It i is a PRIN" ratebved opinion, that 
the hot and cold baths uſed by the nor- 
thern nations, harden and ſteel their con- 
ſtitutions againſt the ſeverity of climate; 
and the Writers upon the northern cli- 
mates tell us, that the human body, by 
plunging from the hot to the cold bath, 
2112 : | 18 


1 
is tempered like iron: but perhaps what 


may temper iron, ** not temper fleſh 
-_ blood. 


The gi W 158 Summer ta 
winter, the only ſeaſons they know, they 
rehearſe upon their bodies, by plunging 
from the hot to the cold baths; like cri- 
minals, who, doomed to receive yearly a 
cruel flogging, daily flog ung to 
harden their hacks, 7 


oy eppickiend, e from ſome lit- 
tle knowledge of the people, that theſe 
human furnaces, and ice cellars, have 
a contrary tendency. Nature hates ex- 
tremes, nor is to be brought by violent, 
but by ſlow degrees to endure them. The 
hardineſs acquired is only artificial, and 
conſiſts merely in ſuffering an operation 
with eaſe, which others could not bear at 
all. | | | 42 ; 


The os tranſitions of the 1 


elimate, form of themſelves a natural bath. 
It 
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11 might be more prudent to endeavour to 
evade the foe, than to brave him. 


A bath, moderately heated in Winder, 
is abſolutely neceſſary in Ruſſia, to pre- 
ferve health; and what is very much con- 
nected with health, to preſerve cleanlineſs. 
'Fhe natives content themſelves witli boil« 
ing and freezing their bodies once a week; 
and, truſting to this ablution, they care 
not how dirty they are the reſt of the year. 
In fact, the baths, as they now uſe them, 
oecaſion dirtier habits than if they never 
uſed them; for in this caſe, they might 
find the neceſſity of wearing clean linen, 
and other parts of dreſs, as well as of 
waſhing their hands and faces; and the 
heat of Summer would drive them! int 
| the rivers. 


The cooling Avena; ſo much coledrited 
by all nations for the purpoſes of health, 
has no charms in the eyes of a Ruſſian: 
he uſes it indeed, but in an unnatural 
way. The ſtoves in the houſes of the 


COMMON 
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common people, are always heated to a 


degree little ſtiart of that in the hot bath, 
without regard to the ſeaſon ; and, unleſs 
when the trial of hardihood 1 
1 are in 4 ann ftew. | 


| They gt cole and heat at defignde i in the 
baths, and yet never go without doors in 


cold weather, unleſs when wrapped up in 
furs, which enable foreigners to go out 


too, as well as the natives: now, if the 
Ruſſian cannot bear cold, with leſs cloth- 
ing than foreigners, does not this prove 
the inefficacy of the baths? Nay, fo- 
reigners bear with more cald than the Ruſ- 
fians, and with a dreſs leſs warm, at their 


| firſt arrival here, and until their conſtitu- 
tions are weakened by the uſe of ſtoves, ill 


regulated in their heat, 


he ſheep-ſkin is of vaſt ſervice to the 

back of a Ruſſian, It is this, not he, 
that withſtands the rigour of the climate : 
his very face is defended by a ſhaggy beard, 


I am 


— — — 
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_ am far from meaning to inſinuate that 
the Ruſſians are not a hardy race; I only 
lament that they hurt a natural ſtrength 
and vigour of body, by uſing unnatural 
methods to increaſe them. The children 
of the Ruſſians chiefly are to be admired 
for undergoing the trial of the hot and 
cold bath ; many, however, fall victims to 
this infernal practice. A few months' uſe, 
to thoſe who paſs the ordeal, reconctles 
them to it: a few years' uſe, renders the 
bath neceſſary to their exiſtence; and at 
laſt, it becomes their greateſt luxury as 
among the higher claſſes of men, to eat 
and drink ſubſtances of the hotteſt nature, 
and then to ſwallow ice creams, to cool 
their burning ſtomachs. Nature at firſt 
rejects theſe poiſons, but at laſt yields, and 
even grows fond of her deſtroyer. 


The eyes of a Ruſſian gladden with rap- 
ture when he ſpeaks of the bagnio; it is 
his ne plus ultra of mortal bliſs. In the 


hot bath they are treated nearly in the 


ſame voluptuous manner as in the baths 
| of 
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of Aſia; from which quarter, indeed, all 
their cuſtoms are copied, or perhaps ori- 
ginally the ſame; but with this difference 
in favour of ſenſuality in Ruſſia, that the 
lower ranks ſometimes bathe together pros 
 miſcuouſly, | 


Before I ventured to truſt to my own 
obſervations concerning the effect of the 
hot and cold baths, I made particular in- 
quiry among the moſt intelligent of the 
natives. They confeſſed, that the immo- 
derate uſe of the bath occaſioned ſeveral 
diſeaſes : they particularly mentioned the 
_ rheumatiſm. Mr. Pallas, in a converſation 
which I had with him upon this ſubject, 
corroborated this opinon. It is well known 
that the natives are ſoon cut off by illneſs, 
which I attribute to thoſe baths. All vio- 
lent remedies have the effect of making 
us appear unexhauſted to the laſt moment: 
all Nature is racked to force ſymptoms of 
life, but the moment arrives when every 
fibre breaks, as at the ſignal of death, and 


down * are hurled to the grave. A 
| . | 


G 
Ruſſian has no fear of conſequences: he 
has little fear of any kind; and whatever 
happens, they ſay, as in Aſia, © it is the 
will of God!” When Winter, or when 
Summer approaches, they only bring to 
their recollection what dreſs, what holi- 
days, or what work is peculiar to the ſea- 
fon. They face, unconcernedly, heat or 
cold, yet prefer warmth ; and would ſeem 
to encounter Wintry ſtorms with the 
greater boldneſs, as they renew the plea- 
ſure of returning to their cabins. | 


The face of a Ruſſian is defended by a 
ſhaggy beard, and thoſe who ſhave, tie a 
napkin around their cheeks in cold wea- 
ther. From this cuſtom, the Ruſſians 
might be called effeminate, as they are 
called hardy, from going with their necks 
bare. In both caſes, we recognize the in- 
fluence of cuſtom, 


The Ruſſian recruit, taken from his 
warm hut and ſheep-ſkin, is, in Winter, 
the moſt pitiable creature upon earth. I 

| have 
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have ſeen them frequently trembling in 
their march through the ſtreets, and hard- 
ly able to hold their muſkets, while their 
countrymen, dreſſed in furs, were walking 
about at their eaſe. The ſoldier uſes the 
baths, but the virtue of theſe does not 

appear, wnleſs under a ſheep-ſtin + and he 
would prefer his old dreſs to all the baths 
in Ruſſia. This cruel treatment of the 

army muſt occaſion the death of thou- 
ſands annually. Could there be the leaſt 
impropriety in giving them a Winter dreſs, 

lined with fur? Though this might not 

be well adapted for regiments marching 

againſt an enemy, Winter is a time when 

Ruſſia will ſeldom be troubled with any 

attack. Nothing can withſtand this ri- 

gorous clime but warm furs; and any at- 

tempt to do it in another manner, would 

ſacrifice millions of lives. Humanity, as 

well as the beſt policy calls upon the Ruſ- 

ſian Government to give a warmer dreſs 

to the ſoldiers in Winter. 5 


Early in Summer, when the weather is 


no way intemperate, either in reſpect of 
Fi beat 
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heat or cold, the Ruſſians feel the approach 
of the evening, and quickly bury them- 
ſelves in furs while foreigners are walk- 
ing about in a ſlight dreſs. In truth, the 


Itter are too careleſs in this reſpect, and 


the former, if poſſible, too careful. 


At the beginning and at the cloſe of 
Summer, this climate is liable to very ſud- 


den tranſitions, in the courſe of a few 


hours, and requires attention to oper 
cloathing. | 


The violent uſe of the hot and cold 
baths making the bulk of the Ruſſians 
ſickly, they have not the appearance of 
health: the women, in a greater degree 
than the men, have in their appearance 
every mark of debility and old age. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other have that firm- 
neſs of fleſh, that florid colour, that be- 
longs to the lower ranks of the Engliſh. 
The Ruſſian women endeavour to make 
up for theſe, by painting their faces -a 
practice univerſal among them, from the 
Princeſs to the cinder wench. 


5 
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It 1s, perhaps, ſuperfluous to obſerve, 
that thoſe who, by the nature of their oc- 
cupations, are moſt expoſed to the cold, 
.and have conſtant exerciſe, enjoy the beſt 
health: as the ſtreet iſwoſhics, or coach- 
men, who are not much in their houſes, 
and whoſe employment does not admit of 
their dozing like others, and ſweating away 
their exiſtence. | 


The moral effects ariſing from the vio- 
Tent uſe of the hot and cold baths, are as 
injurious to virtue and happineſs, as their 


phyſical operation is to bodily health and 


vigour. 


The preſervation of beauty and of health 
in women, preſerves virtue in men. 80 
ſoon as they loſe theſe, they are no longer 
the enchanting objects of deſire. The 


principle of pleaſure is deſtroyed by the 
warm baths---at the ſame time that they 


nurture laſcivious inclinations, and early 
proſtitution. Hence indifference, inatten- 
tion, diſguſt, and many crimes diſgraceful 
to human nature. 


* 
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. LETTER XLIV. 
— — 

. Plan for Reformation in the 7" PINT HOP 
of the Ruſſian Heſpitals--- Anecdote of M. 
Pleſicheyeff---General Deſcription of the 
Ruſfian Empire, its Produce and Commerce. 
—The Britiſh Commerce with Ruſſia ill 
conducted. Propoſal for tranſplanting the 
whole Nation of Finlanders to the Ukraine. 


St. Feterſburg, March, 1791. 


T navr ſubmitted the firſt part of my pa- 
per upon the Ruſſian Marine Hoſpitals 
to Admiral Kruſe, and to Her Imperial 
Majeſty's Phyſician, Doctor Rogerſon.--- 
They have, as far as it goes, approved of it. 
Several of the Captains of the Ruſſian fleet 
have likewiſe ſeen, and given it their ap- 
probation. I was lately introduced to 
Monſ. Pleſtcheyeff, Secretary to His Im- 


perial Highneſs the Grand Duke, I ſub- 
mitted 
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mitted the plan to this Gentleman, who 
| likewiſe did me the honour to approve of 
it. Monſ. Pleſtcheyeff, who is a Captain 
in the Ruſſian fleet, has undertaken to have 
the plan tranſlated into the Ruſſian lan- 
_ guage, and to preſent it to Count Tcher- 


nicheff, Firſt Lord of the Admiralty. It 


has been recommended to me to draw out 


a ſecond part of obſervations, and to point 


out more particularly the evils I diſcover 
in the management of the Marine Hoſpi- 
tals. I have not now time to execute this, 
being on the point of ſetting off for Eng- 


land. Having the materials with me, I 


ſhall draw up the. ſecond part upon my 
arrival in London, and give it to Count 
Warontzoff, to tranſmit to his Court. 
Both the naval and army hoſpitals are in 
the ſame wretched ſtate. Since my plan 
has been approved of by the firſt Officers 
and Phyſicians in the Ruſſian ſervice, I am 


not without hopes that the Ruſſtan Go- 


vernment will take meaſures for carrying 
the propoſed reform into execution. 


5 | Monſ. 
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Monſ. Pleſtcheyeff was, I think he faid, - 
for ſeven years on board the Britiſh fleet, 
and latterly held the rank of Lieutenant. 
A picture in this Gentleman's drawing- 
room attracted my attention: it was the 
loſs of the Centaur, on her paſſage from 
the Weſt- Indies to England. Monſieur 
Pleſtcheyeff noticed the portraits of ſeveral 
Officers in the boat: * theſe,” ſaid he, I 
am well acquainted with.” He men- 
tioned their names, and particularly that 
of Captain Inglefield. 


Monſ. Pleſtcheyeff is the Author of a 
Geographical Account of the Ruſſian Em- 
pire, dedicated, by permiſſion, to Her Im- 
perial Highneſs the Grand Dutcheſs. It 
contains a very exact account of all the 
provinces, their extent, produce, &c. As 
we have no book in our language which 
treats of this ſubject, and as none are more 
capable, or could have written with greater 
accuracy than Monſ. Pleſtcheyeff, I ſhould 
wiſh to ſee a tranſlation of this work into 
Engliſh. 

This 
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This world of empire, extending from 
the Dwina and Nieper, its weſtern boun- 
daries, to Kamſchatka, and the Eaſtern 
Ocean, a length of four thouſand miles, 
and from the Artic Pole to the Euxine 
and the Caſpian Seas, embraces one-fourth 
part of the circumference of the Globe ! 
—]t has every variety of climate, and 
is inhabited by every variety of na- 
tions. Upon the coaſts of the northern 
ſeas, frozen during. nine months of the 
year, the Laplanders, the Samoeides, the 
Oſtiacs, and various other tribes, dwell in 
tents and caves, little removed in civiliza- 
tion from the brute creation: beyond theſe, 
towards the north, life itſelf goes out: the 
iſlands in the northern ocean are uninha- 
bitable. The Siberians, a mixture of Fins 
and Tartars, inhabit the northern and 
middle regions of the Moſcovite Domi- 
nions in Aſia. Their country is in many 
places fruitful; but as no part of it bor- 
ders upon a navigable ſea, its productions 
are of the leſs value, and the people little 
known. The iron and furs of Siberia are 
the only articles which the Ruſſian mer- 
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chant finds, as yet, capable of bearing the 
expence of ſo long a conveyance to his 
warehouſes at Peterſburg. 


The rivers of Siberia communicate with 
the Wolga; the Wolga, by leſſer rivers, 
and canals, with the Neva: but notwith- 
ſtanding this convenience of water carriage, 
the vaſt diſtance. renders it impracticable 
to bring any other than the moſt valuable 
articles of commerce, to the ports upon the 
Baltic. The ſouthern parts of Aſiatic 
Ruſſia are, in a proportionate degree, more 
fruitful than the middle provinces ; but 
they labour under the ſame diſadvantages, 
in point of commercial intercourſe, - 


Siberia, with all theſe local inconve- 
niencies, while her iron mines remain un- . 
exhauſted, is an invaluable acquiſition to 
Ruſſia; and is a ſtrong barrier to the 
encroachments of the Chineſe and Tar- 
tars. The Ruſſian Government is put to 
little expence in defending this barrier: a 
few ſmall forts, garriſoned by irregular 
troops from among the Coflacs, who chief- 


1 
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ly fupport themſelves in fruitful and thin. 


ly inhabited plains, are at all times equal 
to the defence of this frontier. = 


Siberia is watered by many fine and na- 
vigable rivers, which afford a plentiful 
ſupply of fiſh to the natives; but as their 
ſtreams run towards the north, they are not 
attended with the advantage of a commu- 
nication with a navigable ſea. 


European Ruſſia has the Wolga upon 
the eaſt, the Caſpian and Black Seas upon 
the ſouth, the Nieper and Dwina, before- | 
mentioned, and the ** to the ſouth 
and weſt. 


The Wolga, riſing in the center of this 
empire, receiving in its courſe many rivers 
running from the Aſiatic, as well as the 
European provinces, and diſcharging itſelf 
into the Caſpian Sea, lays open to the 

Ruſſian Merchants India and Perſia. The 
Nieper and Dwina have their ſources in 
White Ruſſia, formerly a part of the king- 
dom 


1 
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dom of Poland. The Nieper empties. his 
ſtream into the Black Sea, and from thence 
the navigation into every country border- 
ing upon the Mediterranean is ſhort and 
eaſy. The Dwina, taking a contrary di- 
rection, runs into the Baltic, and with 
equal convenience opens a communication 
with France, Britain, Holland, and all the 
northern parts of Europe. It is to be re- 
marked, too, that theſe rivers have their 
ſources in the moſt fertile provinces, as 
they viſit the richeſt, in their long courſe 
towards the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, inviting 
the Ruſſians to induſtry, to agriculture, 
and commerce. 


The moſt conſiderable portion of this 
immenſe territory,. in which are included 
the kingdoms of Kioff, Moſcow, Twere, 
and Novogorod ; the provinces of the Cri- 

mea, the Ukraine, Little and White Ruſ- 
ſia, and Livonia, are in the higheſt degree 
fertile, producing every ſpecies of corn, 
flax, hemp, and timber; from which laſt 
article tar is extracted: and from the better 
| kinds 
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kinds is ſupplied that vaſt export of deal 
boards and maſts from Peterſburg, Wy- 
burg, Narva, and Riga. Theſe, and other 
ſpecies of Ruſſian produce, employ yearly 
1,000 fail of Britiſh ſhipping continually 
in exporting them! As yet, we have only 
had ſamples of the produce of Ruſſia.— 
Two thouſand ſail of Britiſh veſſels may 
yet be employed in it, and ſeveral hun- 
dreds, perhaps thouſands more of Britiſh 
Factors, Merchants, and others, may be 

profitably and uſefully engaged, as well at 
the Ruſſian ſea-ports, as at the inland 
mercantile cities. I will illuſtrate this ſub- 
Jet, when I come more particularly to 
treat of the Ruſſtan commerce. The few 
Factors we have yet in this immenſe em- 
pire—their wealth, their conſequent pride 
and obſtinacy, have the effect of making 
the Britiſh importer pay upwards of 20 
per cent. higher for his goods, than if no 
ſuch monopoly exiſted ; beſides ſubjecting 
our commerce with Ruſſia to numberleſs 
inconveniencies, and even creating miſun- 


derſtandings between the Engliſh and Ruſ- 
ſians 
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flans here, and likewiſe between the two 


Courts. 


The numerous herds, particularly of 
the Ukraine, ſupply the great quantities 
of tallow annually imported into Bri- 
tain and other parts. So plentiful are 
_ proviſions in the Ukraine, that it is a com- 
mon practice to kill bullocks, merely to 
obtain their hides and fat, which is pro- 
cured by ſqueezing the whole carcaſs, in a 
machine conſtructed for the purpoſe ; 
what remains in the machine, after this 
operation, is thrown away, or uſed as ma- 
nure. But indeed this Paradiſe is fo thinly 
peopled, that the farmers are not always at 
the trouble of ſpreading manure: they 
prefer removing to a new ſpot, which the 
plough has never yet torn, and has been 
rendered fertile by the rotting of ſuccef- _ 
five crops of tall graſs, for centuries. The 
herds, although numerous, are unable to 
conſume one-fiftieth part of the rich clover 
produced in every ſpot;. and it is trodden 
under foot, or ſet on fire, by vagrant 
hordes, or by indolent huſbandmen. | 

| Ace- 
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A celebrated Writer recommends to the 
Ruſſian Government, to people the Uk- 
raine, by tranſplanting thither the natives 
of the frozen ſhores of Siberia, which,” 
ſays he, © are of no ſervice either to them- 
« ſelves, or to mankind, in their preſent 
<« ſituation.” 


Experience has proved, that the northern 

are, of all nations, the moſt attached to 
their country; and of all northern nations, 
.the barbarous inhabitants of Lapland, and 
the northern parts of Siberia, feel this amor 
patriæ the ſtrongeſt. They cannot exiſt 
out of their native deſerts. Every indi- 
vidual among them, who had been brought 
away by order of the Daniſh, Swediſh, or 
Ruſſian Governments, actually died of 
grief! The moſt gentle treatment, the 
moſt flattering diſtinctions ſeemed to have 
no other effect, than to raiſe in their minds 
a ſad contraſt between luxury and polite- 
neſs, on the one hand; and rough but in- 
nocent homelineſs on the other. Why 
then envy them their icy mountains and 

| in- 
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inclement ſkies? Nor is it good philoſo- 
phy to force them from all that makes 


them happy, though it were not attended 
with ſuch fatal conſequences, 


The only method to effect that plan, 
would be the cruel policy of depriving the 
parents of their children, before they had 
yet imbibed a love of kindred, or their 
country! Might it not be better to tranſ- 
plant the whole nation of Finlanders from 
the ſhores of the Baltic? A nation al- 
ready accuſtomed to agriculture, natural- 
ly induſtrious, and of diſpoſitions the very 
reverſe of thoſe of the more northern 
hordes, which make them abhor the idea 
of altering their ſimple, indolent manner 
of life. From what I know of the Fin- 
landers, they might be eaſily prevailed up- 
on to part with their rocks and ſand, for ; 
the rich ſoil of the Ukra ne. 


It is true that Ruſſia, bound by former 
treaties with Sweden, cannot remove the 


224 without breakin g through ſuch 
treaties: 
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treaties: but they have made war upon each 
other, contrary to theſe treaties; and to 
remove the Finlanders to the Ukraine, 
would be the moſt reaſonable breach of 
faith that ever Ruſſia, or Sweden, or any 
other Potentate or Power committed. The 
inclination of the Finlanders to agricul- 
ture, would make them prefer a country 
Where they could live, to one where they 
may ſtarve. Had they no inclination to 
agriculture, it would be as difficult to 
tranſplant them as to tranſplant the Oſ- 
tiacs. Z 


The execution of this plan would, be- 


ſides, anſwer a grand political purpoſe.— 
The Finlanders are attached to the Swedes, 
from ſimilarity in religion, and from being 
formerly the ſubjects of Sweden : Ruſſia, 
therefore, by ſending the Fins to a better 
country, and replacing them with Ruſ- 
ſians, would ſtrengthen her frontier, and 
likewiſe relieve the poor Finlanders from 
that jealouſy and ill-uſage which they now 
ſuffer from petty tyrants in office, parti- 

| cularly 
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cularly in the time of war between Rufs 
fia and Sweden. | 


It might, beſides, batiiſh every idea which 
Sweden does, or may entertain, with regard 
to the recovery of Finland in Ruſſia, and 
thereby prevent thoſe conteſts which may 
henceforth originate from ſuch ideas. 


The Ruſſian Empire in Europe, con- 
ſiſting of the kingdoms and provinces 
above enumerated, and ſituated, for the 
moſt part, in the beſt climates, is conſi- 
derably larger than any other in this quar- 
ter of the globe, and daily increafing in 
agriculture, population, and commerce. 
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APPENDIX. 


Words common to the SCOTCH, ICELANDERS, 
and Daxxs, ſelacted by Profeſſor Thnok- 
KELYN, of Copenhagen. 


e 
Aith, an oaths 
Auld, old. 

Aug ht, eight, poſſeſſion. 


Aron, the beard of barley. 
Azwnie, bearded. *' 


N. B. The termination of the Scotch adjec- 


tives of in, as foughtin, fought, are mere Ice- 
landic. | | 
B. 
Bae, Icel. Ber, a farm. 
Ba, Bane, way, Icel. Bane. 


Bane, bone. 
Bairn, Barn, a child. 


K k 5 Bant, 


Bank, a beam. 

Bad, I did bid. 

Backlins, ee back, returning, Icel. Backs 
SL | 

Be, let be, ceaſe. - 

Big, to build. 

Biggin, building. 

Beib, both. g | 

Bit, little. Dan. Bite, Smag. 

Billow, Icel. Bilgia, a waye, 

Bicker, a wooden diſh. 

Birkie, a clever fellow. 

Bing, a heap of grain. 

Blink, a ſmiling look ; or om to as A 
a blink of the ſun. 3 

Blather, bladder. 

Blaſt, Icel. Blaftr, Dan. Bll, give me a "Vaſt 
of your pipe, i. e. give me a e wum 

Bleſſin, bleſſing. 

Blyth, Icel. Bliar, ſweet, humane, cheerful. 

Boll, Icel. Bolli, a meaſure of corn, 

Braw, fine, handſome. | 

Brae, the ſlope of a hill. 

Braid, broad. oy 

Brawlie, very well. 

Breaken, breaking, 

Bure, did bear, 

Burn, a rivulet, 


Bruſt, to burſt, | 
| i | Carle, 
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5 C. 
Carle, a flout old man. 
Carline, a ſtout old woman. 

Chiel, a veſſel of about ten of twenty tuns. 
Claith, cloth. | 

Cleed, to clothe, 

Cove, a cavern. | 

Crave, to require, demand. 


D. 


Din, noiſe. Icel. dinr. 

Dought, was able. Icel. n 
Drag, to pull by force. 

Druken, in the habit of drinking. 


— S : 
E. if 
# 


Elf, Icel. Ar, a middle being ; | 
Ennu, in Caithneſs, moreover. pl | i 


F. 
Fand, did find; 
Fiede, enmity. 
Fells, German, felt. 
Fell, the fleſh under the ſkin, a level field, upon 
the top, or upon the ſide of a hill. 
Fiende, Dan. Fjende, and vulgarly, Fienden, the 
Devil. 
N to vibrate, like the wings of ſmall birds. 
* k 2 x For- 
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Forbye, beſides. | | 
Forfoichin, forfairn, worn out, farigned, 
Forgie, to forgive, 
Forgeſtet, jaded with fatigues 
Frae, from. 


Fro-off, to and fro, off and to. 
Fur, a furrow. 


G. 


Gae, to go. Gaed, went. Seen, or Lane, gone; 
Gaun, going. 

Gaet, or Gate, way or road. 

Gate, a ſtreet. 


5 Garmb, rags. 


Gar, Icel. Geru, to force one todo any thin g. 
Gie, to give. Gied, gave. Gien, given. 
Gimmer, a ewe, from one to two years old. 
Gin, againſt. 

Gloꝛor, to ſtare, to look anxiouſly. 

Gore, the blood of the heart. 

Greet, to ſhed tears. 8 f 
Gripe, Icel. griep. | 
Grouſome, loathſomely grim. 

Grove, Dan. Grove. 


Gude, good. 
Hag, a ſink or mire, in moſſes or moors. 
| |  Hald, 


( ox 


aid, to hold. Halden, or holden, as land held 

or holden by or of a perſon. 

Hale, Dan. Heel. Icel. Heill, whole, likewiſe 
mended, or recovered. 

Hame, home. 

Herr, to plunder. 

Het, hot. 

Heeze, to elevate, to hoiſt. 

| How'd, ſwelled. 

Hove, to ſwell. | 

Hoſt, to cough, to hoop. 


I. 
1 | 
Il. willie, ill- natured. 
- 
Ken, to know. Kent, Kend, knew. 
Kin, kindred. 
Kirk, Icel. Kirkia. German, Kirk, a church. 
Lad, a common fellow, a ſervant. Icel, Lid. 
Lang, long. 
J 


Lalland, Loland, Lowland, the low country. 

Let, a hindrance, to hinder, to ſtop. Icel. Letia. 

Likwake, the ſervice or ceremony in keeping a 
dead body three nights i in a room lighted with 


candles. 
Light, 


| 
| 
| 
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Litb, any int of the members of the body. 

Icel. Lidr. 

| Toof, Lof, the palm of the * Looves, the 
plural of Loo,. 

Loup, Icel. Hlaup, and Lp, to leap. 


| M. 

 Maen, look. Icel. Menue. 
 Maer, more. | 

Mae ſt, moſt. 

Mal, to grind corn. 

Man. I man do, i. e.] muſt do. 

Mark, Icel. Merkie, to obſerve. 

Maun, muſt. 

Min, to remember. 

Mikel, Mukle, Meikle, great. 

Mudding, Sutherlandſhire dialect. Dan- Mading. 


Myſel, myſelf. 1 
. 

Na, Nae, no. 

Nit, a nut. 


Norland, the north country. 
Nowte, horned cattle. Icel. Naut. Dan. Noet, 


and Noot. 
2 P. c 
Preen, Icel. Prion, a pin. 
Prent, print. 


Ream, 
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Ream, cream, 5 
Reave, to rob. 
Ree ke, ſmoke. 
Rig, a ridge. | 
Kooſe, to flatter, to praiſe, 
. + 
$ae, ſa. 


Sair, fore; much or ſore ſurpriſed. Dan. Scare 
Forſtræctet. 
Sang, a ſong. 
Sark, a ſhirt. 
Sel, ſelf. ls. 
_ Scone, a kind of flat bread, 
Sma, ſmall. . 
Smack, to kiſs, to taſte: Icel. Ec Smecki, Dan. 
Smager. e 
Snoor d, Dan. Smored, annointed. 
Sned, to cut off. 
Sowp, a ſpoonful. 
Spae, a prophecy, to prophecy, - 
Spier, to aſk, to inquire» Eptere, inquired. 
Spreckled, ſpotted. 
Stane, and Stein, a ſtone. 
Stark, ſtout, ſtrong; 
Steeve, firm, 
Stock, the leg or ſtem of a plant. 
Stot, 
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Stot, a young Bullock. Dan. An Stoud. 

Sturt, trouble, to moleſt. Dan. Befturket. 

Strae, ſtraw—to die a ſtrae death, i. e. to die in 
bed. 

N. B. Our forefathers lay commonly. upon. 
ſtraw, inſtead of feather-beds, and from that 
cuſtom formed this phraſe. The beds of the 
poor people in Scotland are ſtraw. 

Swain, a ſervant employed in agriculture. Icel, 

 Sweinn. 

Sward, Icel. Swaurdr, growing graſs » graſs 
growing on watery places, and nene A 
ſtratum of earth. 

Swinge, to beat, to whip. 

Swollen, Icel. Hollen, fwelled. 

T. 

Tangel, Icel. Paungull. Dan. Tt vengel, ſea weed. 

Thole, to ſuffer, bear, endure. Icel. Thola. + 

Thairms, and Pharms, the ſmall guts, The bands 

- ſurrounding the rims of Scotch ſpinning- 
wheels are called phairm bands. | 

Thud, to make noiſę, by ſtriking, as with a ham- 
mer, againſt any thing- | 

Thrang, throng, a croud. 

Thraw, to contradict ; alſo io twiſt, as in making 
of ſtraw, or other ropes. SG 


Threeteen, thirteen . 
| Til, 
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Tl, to go till him, i. e. do go to him. 

Timmer, timber. { / 

Tine, to loſe. Tint, loſt. + 

Toom, empty. _ 

Tout, the blaſt of a horn. 

Tow, a rope. | 

Town, a hamlet, a farm town. 

: Toyte, to- totter like old age, or like a child. 

Trow, to believe, true. Tyotb, it is truth. 

Twa, two. 

Twin, two. 

Tyke, a dog; but generally applied to a lage 
ety dog. 


| | U. 
Unkend, 8 


\ 4 W. if 
| W - 
Fad, Icel. Vedia, to lay bets or wagers. 
Wada, Icel. Vea, Pignus, Cautio, a pledge. 
Wadfete, Icel. Vedſetia, & ſetia at veda, to mort- 
Sage. | 
Hat, woe. | 
Wir, to lay out money, to expend. 
Wale, choice. 
Wald, choſe, choſen, ſelected. 
Mama, the belly. 
Hauken, to awake. Icel. Vatna. Dan. Yaagne. 
„ 2 Mat, 
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Wat, Icel. Ec Weit. I wat, I know. 1 aan, 
I do not know. 
Mautet, Icel. Aukit, the 88 of thickening 
particularly clothes. | 2 
Winnock, a window. 
Fhare, where. 

Mond, Dan. Ondt, Icel. onde, live, or ved. 
Mont, uſed, or accuſtomed to do. I am 2v0nt 
time, or uſual time. 

H/yte, blame, to blame. 


| i Yele, Chriſtmas, Fr 
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